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Picking  a fight  in  the  classroom 
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□ 3,000  heads 
are  incompetent 

□ 1 3,000  teachers 
are  incompetent 

□ 1 6pc  of  lessons 
unsatisfactory 

— Chris  Woodhead’s  complaints 

□ “Ido  not  give  a 
monkey’s  toss  for 
the  teachers.” 


— Mike  Tomlinson, 
head  of  school  inspection 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


CHRIS  Wood- 

head.  the  tradi- 
tionalist Chief 
Inspector  of 
Schools,  who 
told  radio  listen- 
ers this  week  be  relishes  noth- 
ing as  much  as  a good  fight, 
had  a new  target  yesterday. 
head  teachers.  Three  thou- 
sand are  incompetent,  he  said. 

Mr  Woodhead,  who  last 
year  dismayed  the  teaching 
profession  when  be  said  there 
were  15,000  incompetent 
teachers,  this  time  blamed  the 
poor  leadership  of  3,000  of 
their  bosses  for  the  continued 
failings  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  state 
sector. 

His  annual  report,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  angered 
uninn  leaders,  who  criticised 
his  inspectors  as  subjective, 
untrained  and  inconsistent 
They  said  he  was  becoming  a 
Cassandra,  a soothsayer 
whose  persistent  gloom 
would  be  ignored  by  the  very 
people  he  hopes  to  influence. 

His  findings,  although  in- 
terspersed with  praise  for 
committed  staff  and  improv- 


ing standards  in  many 
schools,  were  stark,  maintain- 
ing his  reputation  as  the  pro- 
fession’s most  trenchant 
critic. 

Mr  Woodhead  said  head- 
teachers  were  guilty  of  poor 
leadership  in  one  in  seven 
primary  schools  in  England, 
and  one  in  10  secondary 
schools. 

“The  weakest  schools  are 
invariably  the  victims  of  poor 
TnMnagwiTmnt,"  he  said.  “In- 
spectors who  visit  these 
schools  judge  that  the  beads 
are  not  giving  the  leadership 
that  is  required.  That  is  in- 
competent if  you  want  to  use 
that  language.' ’ 

Bad  schools  were  led  by , 
heads  who  Galled  to  monitor 
classroom  activity  with  suffi- 
cient rigour,  failed  to  give  di- 
rection and  set  objectives, 
and  failed  to  keep  their  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  school. 

At  Question  Time  In  the 
Commons.  Tony  Blair,  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mr  Woodhead.  asked 
whether  John  Major  would 
adopt  Labour  policy  and  make  | 
compulsory  the  new  National 
Competence  Qualification, 
which  starts  in  September  and 
is  to  be  voluntary. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Ecto- 


The  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Chris  Woodhead,  yesterday  after  unveiling  his  report  which  maintained  his  reputation  as  teaching’s  most  trenchant  critic  photograph:  ian  waloie 


cation  and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, had  appeared  to  nlle  that 
out  in  a radio  interview.  But 
Mr  Major  hinted  at  a change 
of  policy,  saying  the  new  pro- 
fessional qualification  “will 
equip  aspiring  heads  with  the 
skills  necessary  to  lead  and 
manage  a school  and  it  may, 
over  time,  be  desirable  to 
make  it  a requirement". 

Mr  Woodhead’s  combative 
style  and  annual  report  may 
have  won  the  approval  of  Mr 
Blair,  who  took  the  excep- 


tional step  last  month  of  con- 
firming the  chief  inspector- 
would  stay  in  his  £82,000*- 
year  post  under  a Labour  gov- 
ernment But  Mr  Woodhead 
enraged  the  teaching  commu- 
nity, which  believes  his  con- 
tinuous criticism  has  sapped 
morale  and  contributed  to  a ; 
stampede  for  early  retire- 
ment. It  blames  poor 
resources  for  many  of  the  pro- 
fession’s  problems.  , 

However  Mike  Tomlinson, 
head  of  inspection  at  the  | 


Office  of  Standards  In  Educa- 
tion, said:  '1  do  not  give  a 
monkey’s  toss  for  the  teach- 
ers. It’s  the  children  I care 
about.” 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  led  the 
teachers'  backlash.  He 
accused  Mr  Woodhead  of  de- 
liberately accentuating  the 
had  news.  "The  net  result  is 
that  he  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  Cassandra  of  the  educa- 1 
tion  service,  always  crying  j 
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Survey  reveals  racist  streak  in  Asians 


Afro-Garibbeans  and  immigrants 
seen  as  main  focus  for  prejudice 


Kamal  Aimed 

MANY  members  of 
the  Asian  commu- 
nity in  Britain  are 
prejudiced  against 
Afro-Carl  b beaus  and  Immi- 
grants and  are  more  _set 
against  inter-racial  marriage 
than  white  people,  according 
to  a new  report 
One  of  the  largest  surveys 
of  racial  attitudes  for  SO 
years  found  that  members  o£ 
the  Asian  community  ques- 
tioned said  many  black 


people  were  involved  in  crime 
and  that  they  would  not  want 
a close  relative  to  marry  an 
AfroCaribbean.  Similar  atti- 
tudes were  found  among  Jew- 
ish people.  The  survey  also 
showed  that  there  is  still  a 
“die-hard"  core  of  racists 
among  white  people. 

“There  is  a particularly 
strong  racist  streak  to  many 
Aslans,"  says  the  report  by 
the  left-leaning  institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research 
<IPPR).  “This  is  uniformly 
directed  at  the  black 
community." 


Compilers  of  the  report  — 
one  of  the  biggest  since  the 
seminal  1960s  report  Colour 
and  Crxsenshin  — interviewed 

focus  groups  from  different 
racial  backgrounds.  The  poll- 
ing organisation,  NOP,  also  in- 
terviewed more  than  1,700 
people  about  their  attitudes  to  1 
immigration,  refugees  and  ! 
interracial  marriage. 

Comments  revealed  In  the 
focus  group  surveys  indude  a 
Sikh  man  saying  of  Afro-Ca-  j 
ribbeans  that  “most  of  them  ' 
are  bad”  and  another  saying  i 
“most  people  hate  blacks”. 

A Hindu  woman  said;  “I 
have  a lot  of  West  Indian 
friends  bat  most  West  Indians 
are  undesirable"  while  an- 
other Muslim  woman  com- 
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merited:  “More  black  people 
are  criminals.  Sorry  to  say 
that;  it  is  not  their  fault  They 
have  not  learned  enough”. 

Jewish  people  questioned 
revealed  A similar  attitude 
towards  black  people.  “It 
sounds  terrible  but  Fm  scared 
of  black  people,  not  Indian 
people  though,”  one  Jewish 
woman  sauL 

Many  whites  questioned 
said  there  were  too  many  im- 
migrants and  that  they  were 
worried  about  a loss  of  Brit- 
ish identity. 

Among  the  people  polled, 
more  Asians  than  any  other 
group  thought  there  was  too 
much  Asian  African  im- 
migration into  Britain  and  a 
higher  percentage  said  they 


would  “mind  a lot”  if  a close 
relative  were  to  marry  an 
AfroCaribbean. 

Asians  were  also  more  con- 
cerned that  refugees  "caused 
a problem  for  Britain"  and 
were  more  likely  to  agree 
with  the  statement  that  “most 
people  claiming  to  be  refugees 
are  not  real  refugees". 

Anti-racism  campaigners 
I said  that  although  the  area 
was  very  sensitive  and  white 
racism  was  still  the  main 
issue,  it  was  time  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  prejudice  between 
ethnic  groups. 

"This  is  a very  difficult 
area  to  talk  about,"  said  Yas- 
min  Allbhai-Brown,  a 
research  fellow  at  the  IPFR. 
turn  to  page  2,  columns 
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•woe,  woe  and  three  times 
woe'.  As  a consequence  his 
message  will  increasingly  be 
Ignored  by  the  very  people  he 
hopes  to  influence.” 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  Mr  Wood- 
head  would  serve  pupils; 
teachers  and  parents  better  if 
he  concentrated  on  more 
soundly-based  conclusions  in' 
the  report  about  shortages  of 
resources  which  were  ham- 
pering children’s  learning. 

“One  in  four  secondary  and 
one  in  eight  primary  schools 
have  shortages  of  books 
which  adversely  affect  teach- 
ing and  make  the  setting  of 
homework  difficult  It  is  clear 
that  some  schools  make  much 
better  use  of  their  funding 
than  others.  There  are,  never- 
theless, considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  funding  that 
schools  receive . . .,”  it  said, 

Mr  Woodhead  said  it  was 
too  simplistic  to  blame  the 
Government  for  these 
shortages. 

His  inspectors  would  inves- 
tigate whether  the  problem 
lay  with  the  overall  level  of 
resources,  the  way  they  were 
distributed  across  local  au- 
thorities, or  the  handling  of 
funds  within  the  school. 


The  Guardian’s 
outstanding 
reputation  for 
photography  was 
further  reinforced  last 
night  when  ft  won  top 
prize  at  the  annual 
British  Picture  Editors* 
Awards.  Hie  Guardian 
was  named 
Newspaper  erf  the  Year 
in  the  awards  which 
attracted  a record 
number  of  entries  of 
8,000  photographs 
from  Britain's  national 
and  regional 
newspapers  and  news 
agencies. 
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Be  sparked  further  contro- 
versy when  he  said  poorly 
trained  teachers  were  the 
cause  of  declining  standards 
in  information  technology. 
Head  teachers'  leaders  said 
the  IT  problem  was  in  classes' 
for  14-  16-year-olds  and  was 
"all  about  a deplorable  lack  of 
resources  and  precious  little 
about  teacher  competence". 

The  report  said  16  per  cent 
of  lessons  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. compared  with  18  per 
cent  a year  before.  But  the 


fact  the  figure  remained  so 
high  showed  "the  old  ortho- 
doxies continue  to  exert  their 
influence  in  too  many 
classrooms". 

Mrs  Shephard  welcomed 
j the  improvement  However, 
the  report  highlighted  the 
need  to  intensify  the  battle  to 
raise  standards,  particularly 
in  numeracy  and  literacy- 
David  Blunkett,  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  said  the 
report  confirmed  standards 
were  not  rising  fast  enough. 
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Fantasy  facts 
and  falsehoods 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  session  with  John 
Major  began  with  a trick 
question.  Ian  Davidson 
(Lab.  Govan » asked  if  he  would 
promise  that  the  Wirral 
byelection  would  proceed  tie. 
that  he  would  not  call  a gen- 
eral election  first).  The  Prime 
Minister  gave  a trick  answer, 
saying  that  the  "byelection  is 
proceeding." 

Near  him  sat  Mr  Heseltine. 
who  has  boosted  morale 
among  northern  Tories  by- 
say  ing  that  the  voters  would 
use  the  chance  to  “kick  the 
Government". 

Lucky  Wirral  voters:  they 
can  do  an  Eric  Cantona  and 
give  the  Government  two 
kicks,  with  studded  boots,  al- 
most at  the  same  time. 

Soon  afterwards  there  was  a 
chilling  moment  which  sent  a 
frisson  of  foreboding  round 
the  press  gallery.  Mr  Blair 
asked  a calm,  serious  question 
about  standards  in  schools. 

Mr  Major  gave  him  a calm, 
serious  reply,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  agree  with  Mr  Blair. 
Satisfied  with  this  response, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
remained  seated. 

I assume  this  was  a reaction 
to  the  criticism  of  last  Thurs- 
day's rowdy  scenes.  If  so,  this 
is  disgraceful.  It  is  the  task  of 
MPs  to  scream  at  each  other 
for  our  am  usemenL  We  pay 
Mr  Blair  some  66  grand  and  if 
he  won't  behave  like  one  of 
those  loonies  who  shout  on 
the  top  of  buses,  then  he 
should  make  way  for  someone 
who  will- 

Next  we  got  onto  privatised 
railways.  On  some  lines  now 
trains  are  a riot  of  colourful 
new  liveries.  Some  are  even 
visible  under  the  caked  dirt 
(they're  making  big  savings 
on  cleaning!.  But  you  do 
get  a chance  to  spot  them  all  as 
you  wait  for  the  increasing 
rush-hour  cancellations. 

As  services  slowly  deterio- 
rate, Tories  repeat  louder  and 
louder  that  they  are  improv- 
ing. A backbencher  asserts 
this  obvious  falsehood  (yes- 


terday it  was  John  Mac- 
Gregor). Mr  Major  then 
agrees,  raving  about  more 
rolling  stock,  improved  ser- 
vices. and  other  nonsense. 

This  is  fantasy,  as  every’ 
commuter  knows.  But  the 
nearer  the  election  ap- 
proaches, the  more  of  it  we 
will  hear.  Oh,  and  the  NHS  is 
improving  too. 

Next  Mr  Major  pondered 
which  promises  Labour  would 
abandon  in  order  to  keep 
taxes  down.  "The  Chancellor 
has  had  the  most  remarkable 
endorsement  of  b is  economic 
policy  that  any  Chancellor 
has  ever  received.  On  every 
single  decision ...  the  Shadow 
Chancellor  agrees  that  the 
Chancellor  is  infallible.'" 

This  claim,  which  would 
make  a modem  Pope  blush, 
baffled  Tories  and  Labour 
alike.  Does  his  infallibility  ex- 
tend to  the  offensive  remarks 
he  made  about  Mr  Major  in 
that  lunch  the  other  week? 

Sir  Peter  Tapsell  asked  one 
of  his  grandiloquent,  magiste- 
rial. seemingly  endless  ques- 
tions about  a single  currency. 

I am  sure  it  was  fascinating, 
but  I dozed  off  half-way.  and 
woke  up  wondering;  "Is  it  still 
Tuesday?" 

Sir  Ivan  Lawrence  foolishly 
rose  to  praise  a company  in 
bis  constituency  which  makes 
"tyre  re-treads".  Labour  mem- 
bers jeered  and  pointed  at  the 
government  benches.  But  Sir 
Ivan  was  not  deterred.  On  and 
on  he  went  about  excellence, 
enterprise,  and  failed  "Ger- 
man state  pansies." 

Or  that’s  what  it  sounded 
| like.  It  could  have  been  "pan- 
zers", or  those  annoying 
"pince-nez"  favoured  by  Ger- 
man academics.  His  words 
were  drowned  in  the  booing. 

Finally,  the  Speaker  got  a 
rare  chance  to  enter  tbe  politi- 
cal fray  when  she  complained 
about  the  failings  of  the  priva- 
tised Hansard.  The  new  profit- 
oriented  pr  inters  have  just 
managed  to  confuse  blameless 
Labour  MP  Kevin  McNamara 
with  alleged  IRA  hard  man 
Danny  McNamee,  and  have 
him  escaping  from  White- 
moor  prison. 

No  doubt  Mr  Major  will  tell 
us  that  Hansard  is  better  than 
ever,  with  increased  services, 
new  rolling  stock  and  a trolley 
serving  light  drinks  and 
refreshments. 

It  would  be  no  less  accurate 
than  the  other  nonsense  we 
are  hearing  from  Downing 
Street 
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Fawning  over  a 
feudal  leftover 


Natasha  Walter 


Princess  Margaret:  A 
Biography,  by  Theo  Aronson 

Michael  O' Mara,  El  6.99 


BRITANNIA  Airlines 
recently  withdrew  its 
royal  service,  saying 
that  the  word  royal  "no  longer 
has  any  positive  connec- 
tions". Despite  recent  royal 
antics,  in  many  ways  Princess 
Margaret  is  the  best  example 
of  the  failings  of  the  modem 
royal  family. 

It  is  not  just  that  they  are  a 
drain  on  the  state,  a pointless 
leftover  of  feudal  society.  It  is 
also  that  they  lack  taste,  grace 
and  interest.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  Private  Eye  started 
calling  the  Queen  Brenda  and 
Princess  Margaret  Yvonne 
long  before  Diana  had  thrown 
herself  downstairs.  Another 
term  of  endearment.  Priceless 
Margarine,  was  apparently 
coined  by  John  Lennon,  and 
suits  her  even  better. 

Although  no  recent  royal 
has  been  as  keen  to  hold  on  to 
his  or  her  flimsy  status  as 
Priceless  Margarine,  the  real 
snobs  could  not  stand  her. 
Nancy  Mltford,  with  her  sharp 
eye  and  sharp  tongue,  took 
her  apart  in  1959:  “She  looked 
like  a huge  ball  of  fur  on  two 
well -developed  legs.  Shortest 
dress  1 ever  saw —a  French- 
man said  it  begins  so  low  and 
ends  so  soon.  In  fact  the  whole 
appearance  was  excessively 
common." 

Theo  Aronson  tells  us  that 
Margarine  broke  through  the 
philistinism  of  tbe  royal  fam- 
ily. Its  dowdtness  and  Its  lack 
of  glamour,  by  being  “sophis- 
ticated". “outre",  and  "cul- 
tured". But  what,  quite,  did 
herculture  and  glamour  con- 


sist of?  Going  to  musicals:  she 
saw  Kismet  five  times:  hang- 
ing out  with  the  sunburnt 
Eurotrash  on  Mustique.  and, 
after  her  brief  hurst  of  butter- 
fly beauty  in  her  early  twen- 
ties. sticking  firmly  to  the 
least  flattering  colours  and 
garments  that  she  could  find. 
"Looking  splendid  in  green." 
runs  the  caption  to  one  photo- 
graph  here,  in  which  poor 
Margarine  is  seen  with  tur- 
quoise feathers  sprouting 
from  her  head,  a puff-sleeved 
turquoise  jacket  and  a large- 
coLlared  shirt  swirled  in  pink 
and  cobalt  and  aqua. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  Is 
not  already  known:  she  loved 
and  she  lost:  she  loved  and  lost 
again;  she  drank  gin  and  tonic 
in  the  morning,  she  drank 
whisky  at  night,  she  opened 
hospitals,  she  was  rude  to  her 
betters. 

The  best  anecdote  in  this 
volume  comes  from  Michael 
Holroyd.  He  had  heard, 
apparently,  about  her  love  of 
mimicking  the  Goon  character 
Bluebottle.  So,  at  a lunch  party, 
he  "dutifully  screamed  with 
Laughter,  and  even  banged  the 
table  in  admiration,  on  hear- 
ing what  he  took  to  be  b is  hos- 
tess's Bluebottle  imperson- 
ation. Unfortunately,  the 
princess  had  been  speaking  in 
her  normal  voice." 

Apart  from  such  moments 
of  fan.  this  is  a bad  book.  Theo 
Aronson  is  hardly  a great  styl- 
ist or  an  impressive 
researcher.  A mixture  of 
bitchiness  and  fawning  char- 
acterises his  prose,  as  it  char- 
acterises most  popular  cover- 
age of  the  royal  family.  How 
long,  we  groan,  how  long  can 
the  royal  family  be  propped 
up  by  the  snouts  of  these  biog- 
raphers. photographers  and 
royal  correspondents? 


Earlier  jabs  might  have  saved 
lives  in  meningitis  outbreak 


Chris  MiNIl 

Medical  Correspondent 


HEALTH  experts  who  tack- 
led a fatal  meningitis  out- 


■ ■led  a fatal  meningitis  out- 
break at  Cardiff  university 
last  year  admitted  yesterday 
that  an  earlier  mass  vaccina- 
tion of  students  might  have 
prevented  two  deaths.. 

A report  by  the  public 
health  specialists  called  for 


changes  in  the  government 
guidelines  on  how  to  treat 
and  control  the  illness.  About 
1,000  students  were  inocu- 
lated once  health  experts  real- 
ised the  severity  of  the 
outbreak. 

Seven  confirmed  cases  of 
meningococcal  infection  oc- 
curred at  the  university  be- 
tween mid-October  and  early 
December.  Two  19-year-old 
women  died. 
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A SERVING  police  officer 
was  a trusted  member 
of  a criminal  gang, 
headed  by  his  father-in-law, 
which  smuggled  cannabis 
worth  more  than  £2  million 
into  Britain,  a court  was  told 
yesterday. 

Ronald  Palumbo,  aged  32, 
was  one  of  four  people 
charged  after  Customs  offi- 
cers at  Dover  discovered 
650kg  of  the  drug  hidden  In 
the  floor  of  a lorry  carrying 
satsuxnas  in  November  1995. 
Tbe  same  vehicle  had  been 
used  In  three  similar  smug- 
gling trips  to  Spain  in  the  pre- 
vious two  months,  it  was 
alleged. 

Janies  Vine,  prosecuting, 
told  Canterbury  crown  court 
that  Mr  Palumbo  had  been  in 
Spain  at  the  same  time  as  the 
lorry  on  all  four  occasions.  He 
suggested  the  policeman  had 
helped  load  cannabis  into  the 
secret  compartment  before  it 
returned  to  Britain  and  was 
stopped  by  Customs.  The 
policeman  had  subsequently 
lied  in  an  attempt  to  distance 
himself  from  the  drug-smug- 
gling operation,  prosecuting 
counsel  said. 

Mr  Palumbo,  of  Chingford, 
denies  conspiring  to  smuggle 
cannabis,  along  with  his 
father-in-law.  Kenneth  Har- 
ris, 43,  of  Welling,  David  Ng 
37,  of  High  am  Park.  London 
and  Reginald  Illingworth.  39. 
of  Greenwich. 

Mr  Vine  told  Judge  Giles 
Rooke  QC  that  Mr  Harris  had 
organised  the  smuggling  op- 
eration. He  owned  the  vehicle 
and  had  faked  documents 
showing  it  was  carrying  le- 
gitimate loads  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  true  purpose  of  the 
trips.  Mr  Palumbo  had  driven 
the  lorry  on  the  first  journey 
and  had  flown  to  Spain  to  act 
as  a minder  on  the  others, 
when  the  vehicle  was  driven 
by  Mr  Illingworth. 

He  later  told  Customs  he 
had  no  idea  that  Mr  Illing- 
worth was  in  Spain  at  the 
same  time  and  claimed  he 
was  in  Barcelona.  However, 
hotti  records  showed  the  two 
men  were  together  in  Ali- 
cante when,  it  was  alleged, 
drugs  were  loaded  on  to  the 
vehicle  JUr  Vine  said. 

“It  would  have  needed  a 
number  of  strong  people  who 
could  be  entrusted  implicitly 
by  the  organiser  Mr  Harris 
and  a man  other  than  Illing- 
worth who  could  drive  a 
lorry.  Who  better  than  Mr 
Harris’s  own  son-in-law? 

"As  a serving  policeman. 
Palumbo  Is  the  very  last  per- 
son that  a drugs  organisation 
would  want  within  a million 
miles  of  their  operation  even 
once,  let  alone  every  time  the 
lorry  goes  to  Spain.  Unless 
they  knew  that  he  knew  ex- 
actly what  was  going  on,  and 
his  part  in  it 

"It  was  Harris  himself  who 
suggested  that  Palumbo 
should  fly  out  on  the  fourth 
[and  last}  trip.  Harris  even 
paid  for  Palumbo's  ticket." 
counsel  said. 

The  case  continues. 
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The  then  Pamela  Digby  marries  Lieutenant  Randolph  Churchill  in  London  on  October  4, 1939,  and  becomes  Winston  Churchill’s  daughter- in-law 


US  diplomacy’s  grande  dame  fights 
for  her  life  after  suffering  a stroke 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Parte 
and  Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


PAMELA  Harriman, 
the  daughter-in-law 
of  Winston  Chur- 
chill whose  wartime 
amours  with  prominent 
Americans  helped  seal  the 
special  relationship  and 
who  became  the  United 
States’  ambassador  to 
France,  was  in  a serious 
condition  in  a Paris  hospi- 
tal last  night  after  suffering 
a stroke. 

Mrs  Harriman.  aged  76, 
one  of  the  great  socialites  of 
the  century  and  a stalwart 
of  the  Democrats,  was 
reportedly  taken  ill  on 
Monday  evening  while  hav- 
ing her  regular  swim  at  the 
Rita  Hotel  in  Paris. 

France's  president,  Jac- 
ques Chirac,  was  yesterday 
reported  to  have  ordered 
top  French  brain  specialists 
to  be  on  hand  to  treat  Mrs 
Harriman,  who  is  greatly 
loved  in  France. 

She  learned  French  at  the 
Sorbonne  In  1938,  travelled 
to  Germany  in  1939  and, 
with  her  languages,  se- 
cured a wartime  job  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London. 

She  met  Lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  for  a blind 
date.  He  rang  her  up,  in- 
vited her  to  dinner,  and 
asked  what  she  looked  like. 

"Red-headed  and  rather 
fat.”  she  replied.  “But 
Mummy  says  puppy  fat  dis- 
appears." Two  weeks  later, 
they  were  engaged,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  they 
were  married. 

As  Winston  Churchill’s 
daughter-in-law.  she  be- 
came his  hostess,  helping 
American  envoys  and 
potentates  to  relax  a little. 
Slimmed  down  by  wartime 
rationing,  and  with  an  I 


Pamela  Harriman,  who  was  taken  ill  on  Monday 


extraordinarily  fair  com- 
plexion, she  became  a 
beauty  and  a national  asset 

She  charmed  Churchill’s 
guests,  and  met  everyone  in 
wartime  London  who  mat- 
tered. Most  Importantly, 
she  met  President  Roose- 
velt’s envoy,  Averell  Harri- 
man, who  was  later  to  be- 
come the  US  ambassador  to 
Stalin’s  Soviet  Union. 

Heir  to  a railroad  fortune, 
Harriman  was  then  aged  49, 
and  Pamela  was  21.  They 
began  an  affair,  which  last- 
ed until  Harriman  went  to 
Moscow  and  his  wife  threat- 
ened a divorce. 

Pamela's  name  was  also 
linked  to  Ed  Marrow,  the 
legendary  CBS  correspon- 
dent who  reported  on  the 
blitz  in  London  to  Jhi$  US 
radio  audience  in  a way 
that  helped  forge  pro- 
Brltlsh  sympathies  in  a 
still- Lsola  tionist  America. 


Less  sanctimonious 
countries  might  have 
awarded  Pamela  Churchill  a 
medal.  If  influential  Ameri- 
cans like  Marrow  and  Harri- 
man were  to  see  in  her  the 
embodiment  of  a Britain 
worth  fighting  for.  then  she 
was  probably  worth  several 
regiments  as  lie  country 
battled  for  its  life. 

With  the  war  over.  Chur- 
chill out  of  office,  and  her 
marriage  so  evidently  on 
the  rocks  that  divorce 
would  come  in  1947,  she 
went  to  Paris.  Just  25,  she 
dived  into  the  test  social  set 
which  gathered  around  Elie 
de  Rothschild.  Her  taste  for 
rich  and  powerful  men  led 
her  into  affairs  that  became 
the  talk  of  the  city. 

There  was  Rothschild, 
who  owned  the  Chateau 
Lafitte  vineyard  as  well  as 
the  bank,  tbe  Aga  Khan, 
and  the  Fiat  heir  Gianni 


Agnelli-  The  fast  set  was 
becoming  the  jet  set.  and 
Pamela  Churchill's 
adventures  resumed  their 
transatlantic  flavour. 
There  was  more  gossip,  in- 
cluding that  which  linked 
her  with  Frank  Sinatra. 

In  1958,  she  met  the  man 
who  was  to  become  her 
second  husband,  Broad- 
way's Leland  Hayward, 
who  was  about  to  deliver 
the  smash  hit  of  the  decade. 
The  Sound  of  Music.  It  was 
messy.  Hayward  had  to.  div- 
orce his  wife,  they  could 
not  marry  for  two  years, 
and  Hayward’s  children 
never  forgave  her. 

After  his  death,  Pamela 
again  met  Averell  Harri- 
man. He  was  79,  and  she 
was  51.  He  had  been  the 
governor  of  New  York,  and 
a presidential  candidate, 
and  told  her  that  he  had 
never  forgotten  her.  They 
married  later  that  year, 
and  her  wedding  present  to 
him  was  to  take  . US 
citizenship. 

The  marriage  lasted  15 
years  until  Harriman’s 
death  in  2986.  It  was  enliv- 
ened by  his  usefulness  to 
the  White  House  as  a chan- 
nel of  diplomatic  communi- 


cation to  Moscow.  On  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev’s  first  trip 
to  Washington  in  1987. 
Pamela  Harriman  played 
host  to  the  Soviet  leader's 
wife,  Raisa. 

When  Harriman  died  In 
1986,  be  left  Pamela 
$75  million  (£45  million),  a 
collection  of  paintings 
worth  as  much  again,  and  a 
tradition  of  helping  the 
Democratic  party. 

In  the  1980s.  Pamela 
Harriman’s  political 
organisation  “PamPac" 
raised  a total  of  $12  million 
for  the  party.  She  also  tal- 
ent-spotted, singling  ont 
Bill  Clinton  and  A]  Gore  in 
the  early  1980s.  showcasing 
them  at  her  parties  and 
financing  their  campaigns. 

Once  elected  president, 
Mr  Clinton  rewarded  her 
by  appointing  her  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  where  her 
social  graces  overcame 
serious  rows  about  Bosnia. 
French  nuclear  testing  and 
some  botched  US  espionage. 

Mrs  Harriman  was  plan- 
ning to  retire  in  June,  in 
circumstances  much 
reduced  by  ill-advised 
investments,  financial  di- 
sasters and  lawsuits  with 
the  Harriman  children. 


Racist  streak  revealed 


continued  from  page  1 
"For  far  too  long  we  haven’t 
talked  about  the  complexities 
of  this  issue.  Saying  that 
white  people  are  the  only 
problem  won't  work  any 
more." 

Alibhai-Brown  said  It  was 
time  for  political  leaders  to 
tackle  the  problem  in  a more 
sophisticated  way.  She  said 
some  of  the  poll  findings 
could  be  put  down  to  religious 
differences. 

The  report  identified  four 
types  of  attitude  about  race 
and  said  that  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  people  thought  there 
was  at  least  some  prejudice  in 
Britain.  Many  of  the  black 
and  Asian  people  questioned 
said  racism  from  white  people 
was  still  a problem  and  that 
they  felt  undervalued. 

The  "diehards"  identified 
in  the  report  tended  to  be 
white  working  class  men  who 
were  the  most  overtly  racist. 
Then  came  the  Tm  not  racist 
but  . . group  who  were 
mostly  white  middle  class 
women  and  also  first  genera- 
tion Asians  who  were  de- 
scribed as  having  "strong  rac- 
ist tendencies". 

In  the  anti-racist  camp 
were  the  "comfortable  liber- 
als". mostly  middle  class  pro- 
fessionals, and  the  "young  op- 
timists”. younger  people  from 
white.  Asian  and  black  baek- 
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grounds  who  were  more  in- 
stinctively anti-racist  and 
idealistic. 

The  survey  also  found  that 
many  white  English  people 
felt  the  idea  of  Englishness 


had  been  undermined.  “Eng- 
lishness  is  the  last  refuge  for 
a while  population  which 
feels  itself  under  pressure 
from  immigration."  the 
report  says. 
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The  Volkswagen  Polo  came  joint  top  In  the  tests 

Crash te 


The  Ford  Fiesta  matched  the  Pdo  with  three  stars 


The  KenatOt  Clio  achieved  two  stars  out  of  four 


The  Vanxhall  Corsa  was  equal  to  the  Clio,  Micra  and  Panto 


put  skids  under  Rover 


Crash  test 


.rordr^^i 


Makers 

reject 

critical 

findings 


THE  reputation  of 
the  Rover  100,  for- 
merly the  Metro, 
was  severely  deeded 
yesterday  when  it 
came  last  out  of  seven  small 
cars  subjected  to  new  govern- 
ment-backed crash  tests. 

The  European  New  Car  as- 
sessment Programme 
(NCAP),  which  examined  ve- 
hicles under  high-speed  im- 
pacts and  off-centre  colli- 
sions. challenged 

manufacturers’  safety 
standards. 

The  finitinpi  were  immedi- 
ately condemned  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Motor  Manufacturers 
for  “ignoring ' the  complex- 
ities of  engineering"  »nri  by. 
Rover  as  “not  statistically 
valid”. 

But  publication  of  the  more 
stringent  standards  was  wel- 
comed hy  the  Thmapnit  minis, 
ter  John  Bowis,  the  AA,  RAC 
and  the  Consumers’  Associa- 
tion as  an  historic  advance  in 

mart  ggfpty  jmjgnqPTTM»nt. 

. The  Rover  100  received  one 
star  out  of  four  under  NCAP’s 
rating  system. 

More  than  two  million  of 
the  vehicles  have  been  pro- 
duced in  various  versions 
since  it  appeared  as  the  Metro 
in  1980  and  won  a safety  de- 
sign award. 

, The  Vauxhall  Corsa,  Nissan 
Micra,-  Fiat  Punto  "'and; 
Renault  Clio  were  awarded 
two  stars,  while  the  Ford  fi- 
esta and  Volkswagen  Polo 
topped  the  table  with  three 
apiece. 

The  tests  were  carried  out 
i at  the  Transport  Research 
Laboratory  (TRL)  in  Berk- 
shire. Each  model's  perfor- 
< mance  was  recorded  when  it 
hit  an  off-centre  barrier  at 
4Dmph,  was  struck  side-on  at 
i 30mph  and  hit  a dummy  pe- 
destrian. 


The  Rover  100,  which  camp  last  out  of  seven  small  cars,  is  tested  for  crash-worthiness  at  the  Transport  Research  Laboratory 


"The  results  are  a great 
step  forward  for  potential 
purchasers  of  tha  cars,”  Mr 
Bowis  cfahwad.  “The  manu- 
facturers have  nothing  to  be 
defensive  about.” 

But  Adrian  Hobbs,  head  of 
crash-worthiness  at  TRL,  was 
more  critical.  “Clearly, 
there's  a relatively  high,  risk 
of  life-threatening  injury,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Rover . The 
manufacturers  are  having 
problems  understanding  side 
impact  tests.  “ Sheila 
McKecfanie.  of  the  rConsnm- 
ers*  Association,  oneof  the 
groups  backing  the  firmillton 
TRL  programme,  said:  "The 
results  should  weigh  very 
heavily  in  consumers’  Choices 
this  year”.  ■ . 


David  Lang,  the  AA’s  chief 
engineer,  said:  “The  new  tests 
are  more  valuable  than  the 
compulsory  crash  tests 
required  by  law  ...  because 
they  are  more  representative 
of  real-life  accidents.” 

But  Roger  King,  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Motor  Manufacturers, 
said:  "We  don't  accept  the 
findings  of  these  particular 
tests.  They  are  testing  to  a JGar 
higher  impact  speed  than  we 


are  obliged  to  design  the  cars 
for. 

‘The  aim  of  the  NCAP  tes- 
ters seems  to  be  arbitrarily  to 
raise  standards  to  spur  the  in- 
dustry mi  to  greater  levels  of 
safety,  whilst  ignoring  tlje 
complexities  Of  mgtnwing 
cars  for  often  conflicting 
requirements.” 

Reinforcing  car  frames 
would  make  them  heavier 
and  therefore  more  “aggres- 


sive” when  in  collision  with 
another  vehicle,  he  said.  Man- 
ufacturers were  already  de- 
signing for  forthcoming  EU , 
standards  which  enhanced 
front  and  side  impact 
protection. 

Rover,  whose  vehicle  per- 
formed wen  in  the  pedestrian 
safety  test,  dismissed  the 
basis  of  the  NCAP  study. 

"In  real  situations,  the  Rover 
100  performs  in  line  with  the 


average  of  other  small  cars, 
according  to  the  Department 
of  Transport’s  own  booklet  on 
car  safety,”  a company  state- 
ment said. 

“The  Rover  100  was  border- 
line to  a higher  group  in  the 
NCAP  results  and  a sample  of 
one  is  not  statistically  valid.” 

The  other  manufacturers, 
apart  from  Volkswagen  who 
could  not  be  contacted,  also 
rejected  the  trials'  methods. 


Howard  says  Hindley 

will  never  be  released  *£!?*_ 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  Home  Secretary  has 
officially  confirmed  that 
Moors  murderer  Myra 
Hindley  will  remain  in  prison 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her 
lawyers  claimed  last  night 
that  his  decision  was  unlaw- 
ful and  said  they  would  seek 
to  challenge  it 
A spokesman  for  the  Prison 
Service  confirmed  yesterday 
that  a “whole  life  tariff”  for 
Ms  Hindley,  aged  54,  had  been 
set.  This  is  the  first  official 
confirmation  that  the  woman 
who  was  jailed  for  life  in  1965 
will  never  be  freed. 

Michael  Howard  has 
rejected  representations  from  ; 
her  lawyers,  the  north  Lon- , 
don  firm,  Taylor  Niched,  that ! 
Ms  Hindley  was  entitled  to  be  ! 
given  a release  date.  He  had  i 
decided  that  she  should  join 
the  wwaH  group  of  prisoners 
who  wiQ  die  in  jail. 

Last  night,  her  lawyers 

issued- a statement  In  which 

they  attacked  the  decision  as 
“both,  unlawful  and  inhu- 
mane.” The  move,  they 

added,  “falls  to  reflect  the 
views  of  the  judiciary  con- 
sulted In  her  case  .that  she 
should  serve  less  than  her  co- 
defendant  [fan]  Brady.” 

Her  lawyers  accused  Mr 
Howard  of  bowing  to  ‘‘polttt- 
cal  pressure  and  public  opin- . 
ion”  rather  titan  considering 
the  merits  of  the  case.  . 

‘It  represents  antmjustifi-. 


Myra  Hindley . - . may  seek 
judicial  review  of  derision 

able  and  irrational,  leap  from 
the-  90-year- period  originally 
fixed  by  the  [then!  Home  Sec- 
retary in  1985,”  said  foe  state- 
ment Mr  Howard  had  also 
failed  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, they  said,  “her  .excep- 
tional progress  in  prison  and 
genuine  remorse.” 

Ms  Hindley  was  now  taking 
Legal  advice  an  the  possflnHty 

of  a judicial  review  challeng- 
ing ftp  Rome  Secretary’s  de- 
cision, they  added. 

' When  sentenced  in  1966  for 
the  murders  of  Lesley  Dow- 
ney, aged.,  10,. and  Edward 
Evans,  aged  17,  the  trial 
judge,  Mr  Justice  Fenton  At- 
kinson, ..recommended  that 
She  serve  a "very  long  tune.” 

. In  1982,  the  then  Lord  Chief 


Justice,  Lord  Lane,  recom- 
mended she  should  serve  25 
years.  In  1985,  the  Home 
Office  set  a tariff  of  80  years. 
In  1990,  the  then  Home  Secre- 
tary, David  Waddington,  fixed 
a whole  life  tariff. 

Ms  Hindley  is  in  Durham 
jaiL  fen  Brady,  who  is  being 
held  in  a secure  unit,  indi- 
cated that  he  nwthor  expects 
nor  wishes  to  be  released.  In 
1967,  they  confessed  to  the  addlr 
tional  murders  of  Keith  Bar- 
nett; aged  12,  ^ Pauline 
Reade,  aged  16. 

Families  of  the  victims 
have  regularly  argued  against 
the  release  of  either  of  them. 
Last  night,  Alan  West,  whose 
wife  Ann's  daughter  was  Les- 
ley Ann  Downey,  welcomed 
the  decision,  saying  “We’re 
over  the  moon.  It’s  totally  the 
right  decision.  She  should 
never  be  let  out  and  rm  glad 
she  knows  that” 

| The  Reverend  Peter  Timms, 

i a south  London  Methodist 

I minister  Whn  has  lalo»n  an  in. 
terest  in  the  case,  yesterday 
attacked  the  decision  as  a 
‘gross  injustice-” 

Mr  Timms,  a former  prison 
governor,  said:  “It’s  now  dear 
foal  she  is  a political  pris- 
oner. This  is  a sad  reflection 
on  our  whole  system  of  jus- 
tice which  singles  out  one 
woman  because  of  the  con- 
certed adverse  publicity  over 
30  years  and,  for  no  other -pur- 
pose than  votes,  derides  to 
keep  her  in  prison  without 
any  justification  under  the 
normal  rules.” 


PmrMahteiwcfc  ^ 
bwland  Convtpoodiul 

A MAN  was  charged  yesfcer- 
#teday  with  murdering  the 
award-winning  investigative 
crime  journalist,  Veronica 
Guerin,  in  Dublin  last  year. 

Paul  Ward,  aged  32,  of 
Crumlin,  Dublin,  was 
charged  last  year  with  con- 
spiracy to  murder  Ms  Guerin, 
who  was  shot  dead  at  the 
wheel  of  her  car  in  Jane  last 
year,  and  with  being  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact 

Kilmafnbani  district  court, 
in  Dublin,  was  told  that  the 
two  earlier  counts  against 
Ward,  who  was  already  in 
custody,  would  be  withdrawn 
and  that  he  was  now  being 
charged  with  Ms  Guerin's 
murder. 

When  formally  charged 
with  the  murder  Ward  had 
nothing  to  say.  Detective  in- 
spector Jerry  O’Connell  told 
the  court  The  hearing  lasted 
six  minutes  during  which  I 
Ward  said  nothing.  Judge  Gil- 
lian Hussey  remanded  Wm  fn 
custody  for  a week. 

The  murder  of  Ms  Guerin 
sent  shockwaves  through  Ire- 
land., ^he  had  established  a 
reputation  as  a fearless  crime 
reporter,  .writing  for  the  Sun- 
day Independent  an  the  lives 
of  same  of  foe  republic's  big- 
gest mafia  godfathers. 

, The  investigation  into  her 
murder  has  been  the  largest 
Garda  investigation  mounted 

in  the  Irish  republic. 


; ' 


When  you  ask  for 
a wake-up  call,  please 
specify  the  species. 


“It’s  a nuts  and  bolts  job.  But  it  has  access  to  the  leader. 
You  can  put  your  tuppenceworth  in.  Sometimes  i find 
myself  saying;  ‘That’s  all  very  well,  but . . Maybe  I’m  a 
bit  of  ballast.”  He  is  rather  more  than  that, 

Mary  Riddeil  meets  Donald  Dewar,  Labour’s  Chief  Whip 


THE  LAU  GENTIAN  MOUNTAINS  OF 
QUEBEC,  lust  minutes  north  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec  CHy,  are  can- 
tos out  to  you.  Wake  to  the  mom  ins 
and  find  yourself  refreshed  by  crisp, 
dean  , ale  While,  hike,  or  mountain- 
bike  ttuoutfi  wooded  trails.  Or  just 
stop  and  fisten  to  the  wfldBfe  stirring 
around  you. 

Move  at  your  own  pace  along 
scenic  roads  and  highways  that 
carve  through  rolling  terrain. 

Perhaps  they'll  lead  you  east- 
ward to  Nova  Scotia,  where  you  can 


touch  the  sea.  A place  that  will  raise 
your  spirits  and  fill  your  plate  with 
fresh  seafood.  You  can  even  experi- 
ence the  living  history  of  Fortress 
Loutsbourg,  the  largest  historic 
reconstruction  in  North  America. 
Then,  take  fn  the  spectacular  beauty 
of  Gape  Breton's  Cabot  TralL 
Or,  if  you’re  of  a different  spirit 
tour  Ontario’s  world  famous 
Niagara  wine  region  and  discover 


what  goes  into  the  maldng  of  award 
winning  Icewine  by  day.  Spend  your 
nights  In  quaint  utile  bed  and  break- 
fasts. Of  course,  you  may  also  want 
to  fake  some  time  to  see  Niagara 
Falls.  You  can  even  don  an  oilskin 
and  experience  their  power  up  dose 
aboard  the  "Maid  of  the  Mist” 
Whatever  your  nature,  you’ll  And 
plenty  of  natural  wonders  to  experi- 
ence in  our  country. 

For  information,  call  0800  55  66  33. 


A I R CANADA 


Canada 

Discover  our  true  Nature. 
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PM  leaves  EU  officials  baffled  and  amused  as  he  seeks  to  demolish  ‘myth  of  sweatshop  Britain5  and  defends  the  enterprise  approach 


Major’s  onslaught  on  social  chapter 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 
and  Michael  White 

iOHN  Major's  latest 
election  offensive 

against  the  “sweat- 
shop Britain  myth" 
last  night  drew 
baffled  protests  from  EU  offi- 
cials and  Labour  accusations 
that  the  Cabinet  is  betraying 
the  national  interest  instead 
of  standing  up  to  its  own 
"Militant  Tendency”  on  the 
Eurosceptic  right. 

In  a much-trailed  speech  in 


Brussels,  the  Prime  Minister 
championed  the  Govern- 
ment's "enterprise  approach” 
over  the  European  social 
model  as  the  best  road  to  as- 
sure jobs  and  prosperity. 

But  his  attack  on  the  social 
chapter  as  a Trojan  Horse  for 
massive  job  losses  if  adopted 
in  Britain  by  a Labour  gov- 
ernment. did  not  go 
unchallenged. 

ELI  officials  called  his  anal- 
ysis “rubbish"  and  the 
shadow  foreign  secretary. 
Robin  C-ook.  challenged  Mr 
Major  to  justify  his  claim  that 


"one  signature  on  the  social 
chapter  would  mean  half  a 
million  signatures  on  the 
dole”. 

Mr  Cook  will  today  set  out 

Labour’s  commitment  to 
judge  EU  policies.  Including 
membership  of  the  single  cur- 
rency. solely  on  the  national 
interest  and  compare  the 
Tory  Eurosceptics  with 
Labour's  Militant  Tendency 
— “crushed"  by  Nell  Kinnock 
in  the  1980s. 

Mr  Major  remains  adamant 
that  the  Thatcherite  eco- 
nomic model  is  making  Brit- 


ain Europe's  growth  econo- 
my. and  last  night  produced 
10  charts  and  graphs  — some 
two  years  out  of  date  — to 
back  his  thesis. 

He  ruled  out  at  a meeting  of 
the  European  Policy  Forum 
— the  UK-based  Eurosceptic 
think  tank  — any  prospect  of 
a future  Tory  government 
ever  signing  the  social  chap- 
ter. He  made  no  attempt  to  ar- 
gue that  Britain  was  slowly 
winning  all  the  key  argu- 
ments about  the  European 

Union,  its  policies  and  its 
future  direction. 


shareholder  anger  at  mailshot 


Major  warns  Labour’s  windfall 
tax  will  hit  dividend  payments 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


JOHN  Major’s  personal 
warning  to  2 million 
shareholders  that 
Labour's  windfall  tax  on  the 
privatised  utilities  would  hit 
their  dividends  and  pensions 
last  night  produced  a surge  of 
complaints  to  the  Data  Protec- 
tion Agency  — and  predic- 
tions that  it  could  backfire  on 
the  Tories. 

Some  of  the  shareholders 
who  received  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s letter  in  the  past  few 
days  were  astonished  that  the 
Conservative  Party  was  le- 
gally able  to  buy  company 
lists  of  people  who  have 
bought  into  the  utility  sell- 
offs  since  the  1970s  — and 
launch  a general  election 


mailing  shot  at  a cost  of 
£500.000,  mostly  in  postage. 

The  mailing  shot  sent  to  2.3 
million  people  holding  shares 
in  Rail  track,  water  and  power 
companies,  under  Mr  Major’s 
own  signature,  claimed  that 
privatisation  had  produced 
“2p  in  the  pound  lower”  in- 
come tax  and  warned  that 
“Labour  would  like  to  re  na- 
tionalise everything,  but  they 
know  they  can’L" 

Officials  at  the  Data  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  last  night  con- 
firmed the  exercise  was  legal. 
But  they  warned  that,  if  the 
Tories  had  purchased  floppy 
discs  containing  shareholder 
lists  — as  distinct  from  a 
“one-off  rental"  involving 
sticky  labels  for  envelopes  — 
they  would  have  to  register 
the  purchase  with  the  agency 


to  comply  with  the  law,  Tory 
officials  last  night  said  they 
"rent”  a one-off  use  of  the 
addresses,  thus  preventing 
irate  voters  from  stopping 
them  sending  mailing  shots. 

One  voter  In  the  West 
Country  who  rang  the  Guard- 
ian. said:  "I  was  absolutely 
staggered  to  receive  an  offen- 
sive letter  like  this  from  a 
prime  minister.  It’s  preposter- 
ous. it  shouldn't  happen.” 

As  well  as  denouncing  the 
contents  of  the  M^)or  letter. 
Labour,  which  also  received 
complaints,  said  the  Tories 
could  have  obtained  the 
addresses  on  micro-fiche  from 
Companies  House  in  Cardiff 
at  £3.50  per  utility  — instead 
of  paying  a reported  £200.000 
for  them. 

The  shadow  chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  proposes  to 
use  Labour’s  planned  levy*  on 
the  utilities  to  finance  its 
youth  training  programme, 
aware  that  many  voters  are 
incensed  by  the  “fat  cat”  sala- 


ries and  share  options  voted 
to  utility  directors  by  each 
other.  The  utilities  threaten 
legal  action  against  the  tax. 

In  his  mailshot  Mr  Major 
claims  that  the  windfall  — 
which  could  raise  up  to  £10 
billion  — would  drain  the 
utilities'  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  investors.  “The 
people  who  would  end  up  pay- 
ing Labour’s  new  tax  are  cus- 
tomers. private  pension  in- 
vestors and  shareholders.  In 
short  you.”  the  letter  says. 

“Labour  are  determined  to 
punish  the  success  of  priva- 
tised companies  one  way  or 
the  other.  As  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  shareholders  are 
•fat  cats'  too,"  Mr  Major  said, 
accusing  Labour  of  ‘‘secrecy** 
about  the  details. 

Last  night  some  data  pro- 
tection officials  warned  the 
attack  could  backfire.  "It’s  a 
pretty  double-edged  sword. 
After  the  Eat  cats  row  it  does 
not  seem  a very  sensible 
group  to  target."  said  one. 


Fat,  sedentary  smokers  risk  dying  before  retirement  age 


Chris  Mihill 

Medical  Correspondent 


Middle-aged  men  can 
double  their  chances  of 
living  to  retirement  age  by 
following  health  advice, 
but  those  who  ignore  it  risk 
early  death,  heart  special- 
ists warned  yesterday. 

Among  men  aged  50  who 
are  learn  non-smokers  and 
exercise  regularly.  88  per 
cent  will  live  to  65.  Bat 
only  41  per  cent  of  50-year- 
olds  who  are  obese,  seden- 
tary and  smoke  wilL 


The  figures  were  outlined 
by  Goya  Wannamethee  who 
has  been  following  7,500 
middle-aged  men  from  24 
towns  in  the  British 
Regional  Heart  Study,  look- 
ing at  the  links  between 
lifestyle  and  heart  disease. 

She  told  a London  confer- 
ence on  heart  disease  that 
being  significantly  over- 
weight could  double  the 
risk  of  a heart  attack,  as 
could  smoking.  Half  of 
middle-aged  men  weighed 
more  than  was  healthy. 

Those  who  took  regular 
moderate  exercise  could 


cut  their  death  risk  by 
around  40  per  cent,  and 
light  drinking  — less  than 
14  units  a week  — cat  risk 
by  15  per  cent,  although 
heavy  drinking  made  heart 
disease  more  likely. 

Dr  Wannamethee,  of  the 
Royal  Free  hospital.  Lon- 
don. said:  “Lifestyle  factors 
appear  to  be  of  crucial  im- 
portance In  determining 
the  chances  of  surviving 
free  of  heart  attacks, 
strokes  and  diabetes." 

Simon  Thom,  of  Imperial 
College  School  of  Medicine, 
London,  said  moderate  reg- 


ular activity,  such  as  walk- 
ing or  mowing  the  lawn, 
could  cut  heart  attack  risk, 
compared  to  someone  who 
was  sedentary,  by  between 
35  and  55  per  cent 
"Exercise  is  an  extremely 
powerful  treatment  — as 
effective  as  many  of  the  bet- 
ter drug  approaches  we 
have.  The  impact  of  exer- 
cise [on  stroke]  may  be  even 
stronger.’’  he  said.  “Fifty  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion do  little  more  activity 
than  breathing.  We  should 
be  aiming  at  30  minutes  of 
moderate  activity  a day." 


Mortgage  statement  a bit  hefty? 
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Here’s  how  you  could  save  £50  a month 


"Mortgage  example  of  £80,000  repayable  over  25  years  (300  mciiitfiily  payments). 


Lender 

APR 

(Variable) 

Monthly  Repayments 
(after  tax  reftef) 

Monthly  saving  Tbtal  Payabfe!  ; \ 
with  Direct  Lme;  ' .'  J-  ' s J 

WOOLWICH 

, fc7% 

£540.60 

HALIFAX 

7.8% 

£558.77 

. £58.55  '•  - £W7^«!k^ 

ABBEY  NATIONAL  7.8% 

£557.34. 

' - . ' £49.12  V . •; 

DIRECT  LINE 

*5% 

. £508.22 

£152,466- 

current  cut  kgabdon  which  m«jr  liter. 


Save  around  j£50*  a month. 

Free  legal  fees  if  you  transfer  your  existing  mortgage. 
Free  valuation. 

You  can  borrow  up  to  Vi )%  of  the  value  of  your  home. 
No  early  redemption,  arrangement  or  mortgage 
indemnity  fees. 

We'll  even  guarantee  to  save  you  20%+  on  your 
existing  buildings  insurance. 

So  if  you  want  to  make  your  mortgage  around 
i£5Q  lighter  a month,  call  us  now: 


(PigECTUME) 


0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 


MANCHESTER 


MORTGAGES 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GA59 
http://www.directline.co.uk  A Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  company. 
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“The  British  Government  | 
has  made  up  its  mind.  Our ; 
enterprise  polio-  is  not  nego- 
tiable. To  me  the  choice  for  j 
Europe  is  simple.  We  can  * 
either  stand  up  and  be 
counted  or  lie  back  and  be 
counted  out." 

Tory  hostility  to  the  social 
chapter  and  other  EU  policies 
is  not  a temporary  phenome- 
non, he  made  plain. 

“When  Britain  disagrees 
with  some  policy  or  other  our 
European  partners  often 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say 
‘Oh  well,  they  are  only  saying 


that  because  of  the  domestic 
debate  in  the  UK.  They’ll 
come  aboard  in  the  end’. 

”1  understand  why  they  say 
that  — but  they  are  wrong  on 
both  counts.  First,  when  we 
oppose  a policy  it  is  because 
we  believe  it  is  a mistake  — it 
is  not  a public  relations  ges- 
ture. And  second,  our  part- 
ners are  wrong  to  believe  we 
will  come  aboard  In  the  end. 
IT  we  dislike  the  policy  we 
won't.” 

The  Government's  policies 
of  cutting  taxes  and  public 
spending  and  "taming  the 


power  of  the  unions"  had 
allowed  Britain  to  create 
more  jobs  than  the  other 
major  EU  countries. 

Recent  social  chapter  agree^ 

ments,  including  workers’ 

rights  to  information  and  con- 
sultation and  parental  leave, 
were  only  the  beginning  and 
would  he  followed  by  other 
objectionable  policies  such  as 
tougher  anti-disrrlnainaiion 
at  work  laws  and  the  exten- 
sion of  improved  rights  and 
conditions  to  part-time  work- 
ers. 

Last  night,  EU  officials 


reacted  with  a mixture  of  j im- . 
ziemem  and  barely  concealed 
amusement  — Joining  Mr 
Cook  in  rtilng  major  British 
firms  which  had  not  hesitated 
to  set  up  works  councils  in 
EU  subsidiaries  during  ‘‘‘re- 
cord" UK  Investment  across 
the  Channel. 

One  official  said:  “The 
prime  minister's  language 
about  social  policy  is  so  ex- 
treme and  partisan  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  conclude  that 
he  has  comr  *«  Brussels  on 
election  business,  not  to  con- 
vince others." 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GARRY  IVEASER 


A ballast  wagon  hangs  over  one  of  the  demolished  workshops  in  the  arches  under  the  track 

Derailed  wagons  demolish  factory 


David  Pal  lister 


FOUR  people  were  hurt, 
one  seriously,  when  four 
railway  wagons  plunged 
down  an  embankment  and 
demolished  railway  arch 
workshops  and  a small 
factory  at  Bexley.  Kent, 
yesterday. 

Because  of  initial  fears  that 
many  people  could  be  trapped 
in  the  collapsed  buildings 
there  was  a major  incident 
alert  and  100  emergency  per- 
sonnel and  an  air  ambulance 
rushed  to  the  scene.  The  Rail- 
way Inspectorate  said  later  it 
would  conduct  an  inquiry. 

The  accident  happened  just 
after  midday  as  a 19-wagon 


ballast  train  passed  by  Bexley 
High  Street.  It  was  operated 
by  the  English  Welsh  and 
Scottish  Railway.  EWS, 
formed  last  year  when  the 
American  firm,  Wisconsin 
Central  Transportation, 
bought  British  Rail's  heavy 
freight  business. 

The  injured  were  taken  to 
Queen  Mary’s  hospital  in  Sid- 
cup.  John  Messenger,  aged  33, 
who  had  a slight  head  wound, 
said  it  was  amazing  no  one 
had  died.  One  man  suffered 
head  and  pelvic  injuries. 

Mr  Messenger  was  working 
in  a repair  shop  underneath 
one  of  the  arches,  and  said 
there  had  been  a problem  for 
some  time  with  failing  bricks 
from  where  trains  went  over. 


“You  get  used  to  the  noise 
and  the  rumbling,  but  this 
one  just  got  louder  and 
louder.  Then  the  rubble 
started  coining  down. 

"1  put  my  hands  up  to  cover 
my  head,  and  realised  there 
was  rubble  everywhere.” 

Mark  Stiff,  his  colleague, 
said:  “I  climbed  over  the  rub- 
ble to  the  workshop  next 
door.  .The  guy  in  there  was 
buried  up  to  his  neck,  with 
only  his  bead  sticking  out.  He 
was  conscious. 

“A  group  of  us  dug  him  out 
with  our  hands.” 

Biff  Mead,  a landlord,  de- 
scribed how  his  pub  was 
shaking  as  the  train  went 
through.  "The  speed  some 
trains  come  through  Bexley  is 


frightening,  the  whole  place 
vibrates  when  they  come 
through." 

Rail  passengers  who  use  the 
line  from  London  to  Dartford 
were  diverted  on  to  buses. 

Wisconsin  Central  Trans- 
portation. of  Illinois,  was  crit- 
icised last  year  in  the  United 
States  and  New  Zealand  for 
Its  poor  safety  record.  In  1994. 
according  to  figures  (torn  the 
US  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, the  company  had  an 
accident  rate  3*/a  times  higher 
than  the  industry  average. 

A spokesman  for  EWS  said 
yesterday:  “We  will  be  work- 
ing very  closely  with  Rail- 
track  {responsible  for  truck 
maintenance]  to  establish  the 
cause  of  the  accident." 


Police  libel  case  against  Guardian  contrived,  court  told 


Alison  Daniels 


A CLAIM  for  damages  by 
five  Metropolitan  Police 
officers  suing  the  Guardian 
was  described  as  strained  and 
contrived  yesterday  by  coun- 
sel for  the  newspaper. 

Summing  up  the  Guard- 
ian’s defence  to  a High  Court 
Jury.  George  Carman.  QC. 
suggested  one  of  the  purposes 
of  a newspaper  was  to  provide 
the  public  with  more  informa- 
tion than  the  authorities  were 
prepared  to  do. 

Reynold  Bennett.  Bernard 
Gfilan,  Paul  Goscomh,  Gerald 
Mapp  and  Robert  Watton  are 
suing  the  Guardian  over  two 
articles  published  on  January 
31,  1992.  which  they  claim 
suggest  they  were  involved  in 
planting  and  dealing  drugs. 


The  Guardian  denies  libel 
in  the  articles,  which 
reported  the  transfer  of  eight 
police  officers  from  Stoke 
Newington  police  station  In 
east  London  following  allega- 
tions made  by  drug  dealers, 
and  that  an  anti-corruption 
Investigation  beaded  by  a 
senior  officer  was  under  way. 

Mr  Carman  said  the  court 
had  heard  how  seriously  the 
allegations  were  being  taken 
by  senior  officers,  and  how 
important  public  confidence 
in  the  police  was  in  an  area 
like  Stoke  Newington. 

Detailing  16  points  relating 
to  the  articles,  he  asked  the 
Jury  to  consider  if  an  ordi- 
nary, [air-minded,  reasonable 
reader  of  the  Guardian  would 
conclude  from  reading  the 
newspaper  that  the  five  offi- 
cers were  guilty  of  any  of  the 


allegations.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  articles  stated  none  of 
officers  had  been  suspended. 

He  asked  the  jury  to  con- 
sider if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  claim  that  the  articles  had 
been  written  with  a reckless 
disregard  for  the  truth. 

He  said  that  if  the  Guard- 
ian’s crime  correspondent. 
Duncan  Campbell,  wanted  to 
suggest  the  eight  officers  who 
were  transferred  were  guilty, 
would  he  have  mentioned 
that  one  woman  making  alle- 
gations was  serving  a sen- 
tence for  drugs  offences? 

The  jury  was  asked  to  con- 
sider if  the  gravity  of  the  alle- 
gations should  be  kept  under 
wraps  for  two  or  three  years, 
or  if  it  was  a matter  the  public 
had  a general  interest  In 
knowing  about 

’■One  of  the  reasons  for 


newspapers,  you  may  think, 
is  to  occasionally  Inform  the 
public  more  than  the  authori- 
ties are  prepared  to."  He  de- 
scribed the  plaintiffs’  claim  as 
strained  and  contrived. 

In  his  closing  speech  to  the 
jury,  Tom  Shields.  QC.  for  the 
plaintiffs,  said  the  jury 
needed  only  to  concern  itself 
with  whether  the  articles 
referred  to  the  plaintiffs, 
what  they  meant  and  what 
compensation  to  award. 

He  said  the  front  page  head- 
line, Police  suspected  of  drugs 
dealing,  gave  the  impression 
of  guilt;  that  there  was  some- 
thing “highly  suspicious".  He 
said  the  article  detailed  alle- 
gations made  to  the  Guardian 
which  were  not  necessarily 
being  investigated  by  the 
anti-corruption  investigation. 

A verdict  is  expected  today. 


\ 
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In  Surrey  of  the  North’  united  Wirral  Tories  are  surprisingly  confident  about  poll  prospects.  Down  south  in  Reigate  D I o j r 
iney  are  keeping  a low  profile  after  a bitter  deselection  battle,  and  yesterday’s  vow  by  Sir  George  Gardiner  to  fight  on  LJ 1 a 1 1 

recalls 
Beatles 
helped 
father’s 
therapy 


Wirral  candidate  Les  Byrom  with  Brian  Mawhinney,  and,  right,  Reigate* s Conservative  chairman,  Michael  Steele,  recuperating:  in  Tenerife  after  divisive  deselection  photographs:  dan  ghung  mu  martin  ahgles 

Strange  tale  of  two  Tory  heartlands 


Candidate  cheered  by  high  street  signs  that 
anti-Conservative  tide  is  turning.  This  is . 
not  the  South.  Things  are  different  up  here* 


Peter  Hstharington 


HE  WAS  expecting  the 
worst  Even  a Tory  can- 
didate should  tread 
warily  In  the  posh  end  of 
Merseyside  — traditional 
home  of  Liverpool's  fast-de- 
pleting mercantile  class  — es- 
pecially when  accompanied 
by  a party  chairman  deemed 
to  be  deeply  unpopular. 

But  for  same  reason  Les 
Byrom  strode  jauntily  into 
Bromborough  High  Street  as 
he  Started  campaigning  in 
earnest  for  the  February  27' 
by-election  in  Wirral  South. 

Prom  the  middle-aged 
butcher,  to  the  young  sports 
shop  owner,  not  to  mention  a 
gaggle  of  housewives  and  pen- 
sioners. he  detected  taint  signs 
of  a Tory  revival.  Shoppers  In 
a town  now  represented  by 
Labour  councillors,  "wished 
him  luck,  and  even  volun- 
teered that  the  tide  might  be 
turning  for  the  Tories, 

"This",  he  said  sternly,  "is 
not  the  South..  Things  are  a 
bit  different  up  here.  People 
know  Labour,  they  have  seen 
them  in  power  locally.  They 
see  the  in-fighting,,  .the 
strikes,  and  they  say,  ‘We 
don’t  want  any  more  of  that,, 
thank  you  very  much*."  . 

Well,  some  of  them,  any- 
way. Maurice  Sharpen, 
retired  general  foreman  at 
Vauxhall's  car  assembly  plant 


at  nearby  Ellesmere  Port,  and 
a former  Labour  voter,  shook 
the  candidate's  hand  warmly. 
He  was  returning  to  the  fold. 

"On  reflection,  they  haven't 
done  a bad  job,  . this  govern- 
ment, have,  they?  And  that 
other  lot  — there's  no  sub- 
stance to  them.  I don't  know 
what  they  believe  in.” 

Butcher  Tom  Parry  was 
edging  towards  the  Tories 
once  again  after  flirting  with 
the  Lib  Denis.  ‘T  feel  I wasted 
my  vote  and  want  to  put  it  to 
better  use." 

David  Hodgson,  who  runs 
the  local  sports  shop,  was  in 
a quandary,  "l  am  a little  du- 
bious about  Labour.  They  are 
going  to  spend  more  but  not 
tax  more.  Doesn’t  add  up.” 

Conservatism,  In  short,  is 
alive  if  not  kicking,  and 
should  not  be  written  off  in 
this  prosperous  pastoral  cor- 
ner of  Merseyslde^sometjmes 
described  as  the  “Sntrey'  of 
the  North.".  Labour  might 
now  ruh  the  local  council,  hut. 
Conservatives  still  hold  a 

quarter  of  the  seats_;  _ 

Wirral  South  Conservative 
Association  president  Sbeila 
Clark  insists  optimism  is 
growing.  "It’s  approaching 
make-your-mind-up  time  and 
people  are  having  to  concen- 
trate on  the  real  issues.” 

' They  had  had  a good  start 
to  the  campaign,  even  though 
Mr  Mawhinney  yesterday 
would  not  entirely,  rule  out 


the  . prospect  of  the  contest 
being  overtaken  by  an  early 
general  election. 

Mr  Byrom,  defending  a ma- 
jority of  8J8S,  is  a chartered 
surveyor  with  own  estate 


agency  business.  He  attacks 
Labour  as  if  ft  was  the  party  in 
power  — which,  of  course,  it  Is 
locally.  What's  more,  his  local 
party  is  pnttigd,  and  tnfrign- 
tagly  confident 


Peers  overturn  ban  on  guns  at  home 


Ewen  MacJteMH 


THE  House  or  Lords  last 
night  defeated  a key 
part  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s handguns  bill,  put  for- 
ward in  the  wake  of  the  Dun- 
blane massacre. 

By  153  votes  to  139,  peers 
overturned  a -ban  on  holding 
pistols  at  home,  andrsaid 
owners  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  provided  key  parts  to 
enable  the  gun  to  Are  were 
held  separately  at  secure  gun 


clubs.  But  the  change  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  reversed 
when  the  Firearms  (Amend. 
meat)  Bill  returns  to  the 
Commons.  ~ 

Labour,  which  said  most  of 
the  peers  voting  for  the 
amendment  were  hereditary, 
warned  that  the  Lords  was 
nytking  a easefor  its  reform. 
George.  Robertson-,  i the 
shadow  Scottish  • Secretary, 
who  lives  in  Dunblane.,  said: 
*Tn  their  attempts  to  -water 
down  this  bOL  the  hereditary 
peers  are  further  strengthen- 


ing the  case  for  their  own  abo- 
lition.” It  is  the  second  set- 
back for  Home  Secretary 
Michael  Howard's  bill.  Last 
month,  at  the  committee 
stage,  peers  voted  for  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  any  gun 
club  forced  to  close  by  the 
bSL 

The  second  amendment  was 
moved  by  Lord  Pearson  of 
Rannoch,  a Tory  who  last 
week  embarrassed  ministers 
by  initiating  legislation  for 
withdrawal  from  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  He  said  that  the 


pistol’s  slide  assembly  or  cyl- 
inder — or  any  other  compo- 
nent specified  by  ministers  — 
should  be  removed  and  stored 
at  a licensed  dub.  This  was 
the  preferred  Option  of  Lord 
Cullen,  the  senior  judge  who 
chaired  the  inquiry  Into  the 
Dunblane  massacre. 

Jacqueline  Walsh  of  the 
Snowdrop  Petition,  cam- 
paigning for  a total  handgun 
ban,  said  the  amendment  was 
unacceptable  since  the  gun 
parte  to  be  removed  could  eas- 
ily be  obtained  elsewhere. 


Exhausted  constituency  chairman  takes 
break  as  unbowed  M P keeps  up  pressure 
even  as  his  posters  are  tom  down 


Luke  Harcflng 


was  a whiff  of  the 
doomed  grandeur  of 
Margaret  Thatcher  in 
the  damp  Reigate  air  yester- 
day. It  was  the  great  lady  who 
uttered  the  famous  words:  ‘1 
fight  on,  1 fight  to  win”  hours 
before  she  was  rudely  bun- 
dled out  of  office. 

Yesterday  her  most  faithful 
acolyte  Sir  George  Gardiner, 
who  was  deselected  from  his 
Reigate  constituency  last 
week,  signalled  that  he  too 
would  not  go  quietly. 

Sir  George,  who  spent  the 
day  in  London  suffering  from 
a cold  and  closeted  with  his 
lawyers,  issued  a defiant 
statement  declaring:  “The 
battle  of  Reigate  goes  on." 

Following  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  “bizarre  pro- 
ceedings of  last  Thursday” 
when  he  was  deselected,  the 
61 -year-old  MP  said  he  would 
stand  as  the  “official  Conser- 
vative candidate"  and  not  as  a 
renegade  independent 
Sir  George's  constituency 
party  took  a dim  view  of  his 
sword-rattling  yesterday. 
Constituency  chairman 
Major  General  Michael  Steele 
who  organised  last  week's 
coup  had  jetted  off  to  Tener- 
ife. (“He's  exhausted,  the  poor 
bugger.”  cme  political  oppo- 
nent said.  “ITs  all  been  too 
much  for  him.”)  But  vice- 


chairman  Roy  Barnes  yester- 
day said  a shortlist  of  six  po- 
tential candidates  would  be 
drawn  up  by  February  24.  Sir 
George's  name  was  not  on  it 

Did  he  not  feel  a little  sym- 
pathy for  the  man  he  and  Ms 
fellow  activists  knifed  in  the 
back  after  22  years'  service? 
‘T  feel  sony  for  anyone  in 
that  position",  he  mumbled. 

At  the  shabby  Constitu- 
tional and  Conservative  club 
in  nearby  RedhflL  posters  of 


‘Sir  George  had 
few  social  skills. 
As  for  personality, 
he  had  a problem* 


Sir  George  bad  been  ripped 
down.  Over  in  the  wealthy 
Reigate  suburb  of  Salfbrds. 
previously  a bastion  of  pro- 
Gardiner  loyalism,  there  was 
an  eerie  quiet.  Victoria 
Bowles,  an  outspoken  Gardi- 
ner fen,  yesterday  professed 
loyalty  to  whoever  was 
selected  as  official  candidate. 

Conservative  activists  admit 
they  have  been  told  to  shut  up 
by  party  spin  doctors.  ‘The 
problem  was  that  Sir  George 
had  few  social  skills”,  one  said. 
“If  be  had  been  Alan  Clark  he 
would  have  got  away  with  it 
But  when  it  comes  to  personal- 


Point  placing  gives  Labour 
narrower  lead  over  Tories 


IN  THE  latest  Guardian/ICM 
state  of  the  parties  opinion 
poll,  which  showed  Labour’s 
adjusted  lead  over  the  Conser- 
vatives at  16  per  cent.  Labour 
actually  scored  47.8  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  rounded  up  to  48, 
writes  Martin  Kettle.  The  Con- 
servatives scored  32.4  per 
cent,  rounded  down  to  32. 

If  the  decimal  points  are 
allowed  to  stand,  and  the  lead 
is  calculated  on  this  basis. 
Labour  leads  the  Conserva- 
tives by  only  16.4  per  cent 


The  Guardian  and  1CM  have 
agreed  to  keep  to  the  standard 
roundings,  which  give  the  16- 
point  lead. 

On  unadjusted  figures. 
Labour  has  49  per  cent.  Con- 
servatives 32,  Liberal  Demo- 
crats 15  and  others  4,  a 
Labour  lead  of  17  per  cent 
(down  four  from  January). 

□ ICM  interviewed  a random, 
weighted  sample  of  1499  adults 
aged  18  and  over  by  telephone 
nationwide  between  81  Janu- 
ary-2  February. 


tty  he  has  a problem."  Reigate 
in  Surrey  is  a curious  constit- 
uency. In  a cave  beneath  its 
castle  barons  met  to  discuss 
the  new  Magna  Carta.  Not 
much  has  happened  since.  Bi- 
sected by  the  M25  it  boasts 
many  grand  detached  homes, 
a powerful  concentration  of 
the  Tory-voting  elderly  rich. 

But  according  to  Andrew 
Howard.  Labour’s  prospective 
party  candidate,  the  Tony 
Blair  effect  is  eating  away  at 
this  most  Tory  of  heartlands. 
Last  year  Reigate  and  Ban- 
stead  council  fell  to  an  alli- 
ance of  Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrats.  Mr  Howard 
claims  tbat  the  seat  (Sir 
George  won  by  more  then 
17,000  votes  in  1992)  is  now  a 
three-way  marginal.  Most  ob- 
servers though  believe  the 
Tories  will  sweep  back  in, 
whoever  becomes  candidate. 

What  of  Sir  George?  The 
arch  Euro-sceptic  MP,  who 
has  often  been  his  own  worst 
enemy,  lives  in  Dorking,  out- 
side the  diamond-shaped  con- 
stituency. and  has  a flat  in 
Dolphin  Square.  London. 
Once  asked  iT  he  shopped  in 
Reigate,  he  replied  irritably: 
“No." 

He  has  denounced  his  ene- 
mies as  the  “toffee-nosed  ten- 
dency". A former  lobby  jour- 
nalist and  Thatcher  fanatic, 
he  voted  for  John  Redwood  in 
the  1995  leadership  election. 

And  yet  there  is  something 
admirable  about  his  decision 
not  to  go  quietly  into  the  po- 
litical night  ‘Tm  keeping  up 
my  normal  service  to  constit- 
uents”, he  said  breezily  yes- 
terday. He  might  have  said  — 
I fight  on,  I fight  to  win. 


Voting  intention 

Atguatad  (axcCudjng  don't  Knows) 
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Ewan  MacAsklll,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

TONY  Blair  and  his 
fiather  played  Beatles 
numbers  together  on 
the  piano.  Or  at  least  tried 
to.  It  was  Intended  to  he 
therapeutic,  part  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  son  to  help  his 
father  recover  from  a 
stroke  that  disabled  him. 

The  episode  Is  recounted 
by  Mr  Blair  in  an  interview 
for  next  month’s  Yours 
magazine.  Although  the 
Labour  leader  has  men- 
tioned previously  the  im- 
pact of  his  father’s  illness 
and  his  mother's  death,  he 
has  not  spoken  before  so 
openly  about  his 
upbringing; 

He  was  11  at  the  time  and 
said  he  could  recall  every- 
thing. His  father  had  col- 
lapsed during  the  night  and 
been  taken  to  hospital  but 
his  mother  did  not  tell  him 
about  it  until  the  morning. 

The  certainties  of  child- 
hood were  no  longer  there. 
He  said:  “When  he  came 
home  from  hospital.  Dad 
could  say  'Good*  and  ask 
fora  cup  of  tea  but  that  was 
about  all."  It  was  three 
years  before  be  could  talk 
properly  again. 

His  mother  bore  the 
brunt  but  he  tried  to  help 
and  has  warm  memories  of 
helping  his  father  take  up 
the  piano  again. 

“Before  his  stroke,  my 
father  bad  been  a tremen- 
dous pianist,  and  though  he 
could  no  longer  play  as 
well,  he  was  determined  to 
try.  We  would  play  Beatles 
numbers  together  on  the 
piano  — who  was  teaching 
who.  I'm  not  sure  — but  1 
remember  those  songs 
fondly.  That's  why  I chose 
In  My  Life  for  one  of  my 
eight  songs  on  Desert 
Island  Discs." 

His  mother  had  to  care  at 
the  same  time  for  his  eight- 
year-old  sister.  Sarah,  who 
developed  a form  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 

His  mother  died  while  he 
was  at  university.  “I  was 
doing  my  finals  at  universi- 
ty and  dad  didn’t  really  tell 
me  how  serious  it  was. 

'T  got  home  and  he  met 
me  at  the  station  and  said 
that  mum  wasn't  at  all 
well.  ‘She’s  not  going  to  die 
though?’  I said.  And  he  said 
Tm  afraid  she  is.’  I saw  her 
in  hospital  and  it  was  terri- 
ble how  she  had  suddenly 
aged  at  the  end." 

She  saw  each  of  her  fam- 
ily in  turn,  discussing  with 
them  what  life  they  would 
lead.  “There  isn’t  a day 
goes  by  that  I don’t  think  of 
her.  and  hope  that  she 
would  think  Td  turned  out 
OK  and  was  doing  some- 
thing useful  with  my  life.” 

These  experiences  had  af- 
fected his  attitude  to  his 
own  children,  ensuring  he 
and  Cherie  made  time  for 
them.  “Cherie  is  brilliant 
at  balancing  work  and  fam- 
ily," Mr  Blair  said. 

The  interview  In  Yours,  a 
magazine  for  over-60s.  co- 


incided with  a speech  by  Mr 
Blair  last  night  to  the  Car- 
ers National  Association  in 
which  he  referred  to  his 
own  life  and  said  Labour  in 
government  will  not  take 
carers  for  granted. 


Art  restorer  ‘arranged  smuggling’ 


Aleoc  Bellos 


AN  ART  restorer  mas- 
terminded the  smug- 
gling of  several  an- 
cient Egyptian 
artefacts  to  Britain  by  order- 
ing than  to  be  painted  so  they 
looked  like  tacky  souvenirs,  a 
court  was  told  yesterday. 

Jonathan  Tokeley-Parry, 
aged  45;  ■ also  cut  Identifying 
hieroglyphics  from  the  histor- 
ic objects  to  prevent  Egyptolo- 
gists discovering  they  were 
Imported  illegally,- it  was 
alleged. 

Knightsbridge  crown  court 
heard  how  the  Devon  restorer 
recruited  a local  odd  job  man, 
Mark  Perry,  to  fly  to  Cairo 
and  pickup  artefacts  that  in- 
cluded a false  door  from  the 
tomb  of  the  pyramid  complex' 
of  King  Pepi,  pieces  of  a false 
door  from  the  tomb  of  He- 
tepka.  and  a figure  of  the  fal- 


con god  Horns.  Tokeley-Parry 
denies  all  .three  charges  of 
handl  ing  stolen  goods.  • 

Paul  Dodgson,'  prosecuting, 
said:  "Perry  was  employed  to 
smuggle  out  stolen  goods,  arid 

the  way  it  was  done  was  to 
disguise  the  objects'  im  such  a 
way  that  they,  would  fool  the 
casual  onlooker."  -j 
He  went  on  to  describe  the 
process,  which  “Involved 
painting  the  object  with  a 
special  plastic  known  as  B72. 
This  created-  a barrier.  The 
next  stage  was  to  paint  the  ob- 
ject with  gold  leaf  paint  The 
aim  was  to  make  the  observer 
think  they  bad  a cheap  copy 
of  some  antiquity  because 
you  wouldn’t  do  that  to  the 
real  thing  would  you? 

- “Once  . back  in  England  the 

garlnh,  gptwty  rilagnfog  COUld 

be"  put  in  eai  acetate  bath* 
When  that  happened  all  that 
glaze  'and  decoration  would  go 
and  you  would  be  Ml  with  the 


original.”  The. court  was  told 
how  Egyptian  authorities 
passed  a law  in  1983  which  de- 
clared all  antiquities  found 
“on  or  under  the  ground” 
were  the  property  of  the  state. 

Mr  Dodgson  said  that  Toke- 
ley-Pany  altered  the  Hetepka 
false  door  so'  it  could  not  be 
identified  as  an  object  tbat 

had  been  taken  since  19S3. 

.He  added:  “What  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  would 
then  be  presented  with  was 
an  item  which  was  clearly  an- 
cient, dearly  of  great  value, 
but  you  could  not  say  where  it 
came  from.  So  you  make  it 
that  much  more  sellable.” 

Some  of  tbe- alterations 
were  noticed  by  an  Egyptol- 
ogy dealer  who  saw  differ- 
ences between  two  pictures  of 
the  same  artefact  taken  a few 
months  apart 

Tokeley-Parry  first  met 
Perry  In  1992  when . the 
restorer  was  renting  a cottage 


in  the  Barnstaple  estate 
where  Perry  did  maintenance 
work. 

As  they  started  to  get  to 
know  each  other.  Tokeley- 
Parry  asked  if  he  was  inter- 
ested in  "doing  a bit  of 
smuggling”. 

Perry  said  his  new  boss  of- 
fered him  £500  for  each  all- 
expenses-paid  trip  abroad. 
Perry,  aged  34,  said  he  made  a 
total  of  seven  trips  to  Cairo  at 
the  art  restorer’s  behest 

"Tokeley-Parry  said  he  was 
doing  the  Egyptians  a favour 
because  he  was  restoring 
them  to  their  former  glory. 

“Initially.  I believed  I was 
committing  an  export  offence, 
but. an  Egyptian  told  me  it 
was  an  imprisonabfe  offence 
to  be  naught  with  an  artefact 
— about  .10  years  with  hard 
labour." 

He  said  he  always  stayed  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel  in  Cairo. 

The  trial  continues  today. 


Kama!  Ahmed 


HE  HAS  a lama,  a Chimpan- 
zee and  his  own  oxygen 
tenL  Biit  Michael  Jackson's 
plans  to  buy  the  Royal  Yacht 
Britannia  for  £25  million  have 
been  scuppered.  • 
Jackson,  who  is  looking  for 


a home 'in  Scotland,  is  said  to 
want  to  buy  foe  royal  yacht  to 
use  as  a floating  hideaway. 

The  New  York.  Post 
reported  yestoday  that  Jack- 
son.  has-  got  Saudi  Arabian 
backing  for  the.  venture, 
which  would  see  the-  yacht 
turned  ' into  an  extension  of 
his  American-home  where  he' 


has-a  fUlly  operating  amuse- 
ment park.'  But  Michael  Por- 
tillo, the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Defence,  told  MPs  last  month 
that  "the  Government  does 
not  believe  it  appropriate  to 
sell  her  to  a new  owner  for 
private  use.  But  we  are  inter- 
ested in  proposals  for  a suit- 
ably prestigious  use  for  Bri- 


tannia In  the  public  interest 
here  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

The  yacht  Is  to  be  decom- 
missioned at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
year.  Bids  are  expected  to 
turn  her  into  a floating  mu- 
seum on  the  south  coast  or  on 
the  Clyde,  but  if  no  suitable 
buyer  can  be  found  she  will 
be  scrapped. 


Mixed  view  on 
mental  health 
care  plans 


David  Brlndle,  Social 
Services  Comspondent 


PLANS  to  shake  up 
management  of  men- 
tal health  services 
yesterday  met  a cool 
reception,  amid  doubts  they 
would  avert  more  tragedies 
within  care  in  the  community. 

The  proposals,  in  a govern- 
ment green  paper,  present 
four  ways  of  reorganising  the 
planning  and  commissioning 
of  mental  health  care  — now 
divided  between  health  au- 
thorities and  social  services. 

Tbe  green  paper,  consulta- 
tion on  which  is  open  until 
May  9,  was  prompted  by  criti- 
cism of  liaison  among  mental 
health  agencies  by  recent  In- 
quiries into  homicides  and 
other  serious  incidents  in- 
volving the  mentally  ILL 
Stephen  Dorrell,  Health 
Secretary,  said;  “Too  many  of 
the  reports  have  shown  lack 
of  co-ordination  between 
health  and  social  services  as 
one  of  the  weaknesses  in  de- 
livery of  mental  health  care.” 

The  four  options  are: 

• New  mental  health  agen- 
cies to  take  over  the  duties  of 


both  health  authorities  and 
social  services. 

• One  existing  body — proba- 
bly the  health  authority  — to 
be  responsible  for  all  non- 
fundholder purchasing  of 
care  for  adults’  severe  mental 
illness. 

• Health  and  social  services 
authorities  to  create  a joint 
planning  and  commissioning 
body  with  a single  budget 

• One  authority  to  delegate 
functions  to  another,  again 
with  a shared  budget 

Marjorie  Wallace,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  mental  health 
group  Sane,  said  mental 
health  had  become  the 
Humpty  Dumpty  of  health 
care;  “There  is  no  way  of  put- 
ting the  pieces  together  again 
— we  have  to  start  afresh.” 

But  a joint  statement  from 
the  National  Association  of 
Health  Authorities  and 
Trusts  and  the  Sainsbury 
Centre  for  Mental  Health  said 
creating  new  agencies  would 
involve  tremendous  upheaval 
and  might  hold  back  service 
improvement 


Developing  Partnerships  in 
Mental  Health;  Stationery 
Office;  £6.85. 


Guardian  inieTiaiiona!  Umbrella 


Protect  yourself 
from  the 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle,  £1 9.50,  Price 
includes  postage,  packing  and  handling  charges. 

To  place  your  order  plnaae  fU  in  the  form  below  and  send  it  to: 
Guwtfian  International  Offer,  PO  Box  355.  Bushay,  Harts  WD2  2NA,  UK 
with  a cheque  or  money  enter  for  the  full  amount  or  fin  in  your 
Visa/Mastorcard  delate. 


Ptease  send  me 

at  £19.50;  cost  E 

order  for  the  sum  of  £, 
Mastercard  account. 

Card  No: 


Guardian  International  umbrella/s 
_ I enclose  a cheque/  money 
or  please  debit  my  Visa/ 


Expiry  date: 


Signature.. 
Name; 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Country; 


Please  aCow  up  lo  28  days  for  defiwy. 


yj:  vilfcfth...  * X't . • .. 
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Protesters  wary  as  Milosevic  yields 


Julian  Borger  In  Belgrade 


SERBLVS  president 
bowed  to  street  pro- 
tests and  interna- 
tional pressure  yes- 
terday by  issuing 
instructions  Tor  the  govern- 
ment's surrender  of  power  in 
cities  won  by  the  opposition 
in  the  local  elections  last 
November. 

Opposition  leaders  hailed 

the  climbdown  as  a turning 
point  in  their  battle  of  wits 
with  the  weakened  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  but  vowed  to  con- 
tinue the  protests  until  they 
had  access  to  the  state-con- 
trolled  media  and  govern- 
ment officials  were  punished 
for  vote  rigging. 

In  a sign  that  tensions  were 
still  running  high,  shots  rang 
out  in  central  Belgrade  last 
night  during  a tussle  between 
police  and  youths  after  an  op- 
position rally.  The  indepen- 
dent radio  station  B92 


reported  that  at  least  one  per- 
son had  been  wounded. 

After  77  days  of  demonstra- 
tions and  a botched  police  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  protest 
movement  with  force  on  Sun- 
day night,  Mr  Milosevic's  ca- 
pitulation came  in  the  form  of 
a letter  to  his  prime  minister. 

He  told  Mirko  Marjanovic 
to  prepare  a law*  which  would 
acknowledge  the  opposition's 
electoral  wins  in  14  of  Ser- 
bia's biggest  cities,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Co-operation 
Jn  Europe  (OSCE;.  The 
results  were  annulled  imme- 
diately after  the  November  17 
poll,  provoking  Serbia's  near- 
total isolation  by  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

"I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  interests  of  state  in  pro- 
moting our  country’s  good 
relations  with  the  OSCE  and 
the  international  community 
far  outweigh  the  importance 
of  any  number  of  council 
seats  in  a handful  of  towns,” 


the  president’s  letter  said. 

A crowd  of  30,000  opposi- 
tion supporters  gathered  in 
Belgrade's  central  Republic 
Square  at  sunset  to  hear  the 
news.  They  responded  not 
with  cheers  but  with  the 
chant  "Resign!  Resign!",  ac- 
companied by  prolonged 
blasts  on  the  whistles  and 


hooters  which  have  become 
the  hallmark  of  the  protests. 

In  interviews  after  the 
rally,  no  one  was  prepared  to 
believe  that  they  had  finally 
defeated  Mr  Milosevic. 

Rodoljub  Josipovic.  a clerk 
aged  45,  said;  "It’s  not  over 
with  our  protests.  We  won’t 
trust  what  he  says  until  we 


can  see  he  has  done  what  he 
has  promised.” 

Dragana  Gardinovacki.  a 
civil  rights  lawyer  aged  39, 
pointed  out  that  there  were 
still  hundreds  of  riot  police 
deployed  on  the  streets,  and 
that  state  television  and  radio 
were  heavily  censored. 

"Milosevic  could  just  be 


throwing  dust  in  our  eyes.  I 
don’t  believe  it's  over.”  Ms 
Gardinovacki  said. 

In  a sign  that  she  may  be 
right,  government  officials 
yesterday  threatened  to  close 
down  a private  television 
station,  BK,  for  alleged  non- 
payment of  taxes.  After  ob- 
serving government  censor- 


Bulgarian  demonstrators  win  poll  pledge  from  Socialists 


Vesenn  Toshkow  In  Sofia 

BULGARIA’S  Socialist 
Party,  under  Intense 
pressure  Grom  a month  of 
street  protests,  agreed  yes- 
terday to  hold  new  elec- 
tions in  April. 

The  president.  Petar 
Stoyanov,  said  the  decision 
may  have  averted  civil  war. 

The  agreement  followed  a 
four-hour  meeting  between 
the  Socialist  leader.  Nikolai 


Dobrev,  and  leaders  of  the 
opposition  parties. 

Demonstrators,  who  were 
staging  a rally  in  Sofia  to 
mark  the  30th  consecutive 
day  of  protests,  cheered  in 
approval-  The  protests  have 
been  prompted  by  rampant 
inflation  and  plummeting 
living  standards. 

State  radio  said  all  the 
parties  had  signed  the 
agreement.  Parliament  will 
have  to  be  dissolved  within 
days  to  allow  Mr  Stoyanov 


to  call  an  April  election. 

He  told  the  parties  they 
had  made  a historic  deci- 
sion. “We  were  never  so 
close  to  civil  war."  he  said. 

On  Monday  the  Socialists 
began  the  formation  of  a 
new  government  by  naming 
ministers.  Mr  Dobrev  was 
to  have  presented  his  cabi- 
net to  Mr  Stoyanov  yester- 
day. and  a vote  In  parlia- 
ment had  been  expected 
today. 

But  alter  meeting  for  an 


hour,  the  two  decided  to 
halt  the  process  and  the 
president  summoned  the 
council  for  national 
security. 

An  opposition  leader, 
Ivan  Rostov,  told  the  rally 
in  SoGLa  that  each  political 
party  rejected  an  offer  Grom 
Mr  Stoyanov  to  form  a 
government. 

They  will  now  adopt  a 
declaration  on  principles 
for  overcoming  the  eco- 
nomic crisis.  — AP. 


ship  at  the  start  of  the  pro- 
tests. BK  has  given  Increasing 
amounts  of  air-time  to  the 
demonstrators. 

At  yesterday’s  rally,  Zoran 
Djmdjic,  one  of  the  leader’s  of 
the  opposition  Zajedno  coali- 
tion. said  the  protests  would 
continue  until  all  the  city 
councils  won  by  Zajedno  were 
handed  over,  the  opposition 
was  given  access  to  state 
media,  and  government  offi- 
cials were  prosecuted  for  fal- 
sifying election  results  and 
for  police  brutality. 

"Only  then  can  there  be  a 
peaceful  resolution.”  he  sold 
to  cheers.  But  Mr  Djindjic. 
claimed  the  Milosevic  letter 
marked  a breakthrough. 

"In  Serbia,  it  will  never  be 
as  it  was  before,”  he  shouted. 

Mr  Milosevic  issued  his  let- 
ter after  a final  meeting  with 
Jovica  Stanisic.  the  chief  of 
the  state  security  service,  and 
Radovan  Stojicic.  the  head  of 
the  80,000- strong  uniformed 
police  force. 


The  two  men  conducted  a 
dirty  war  for  Mr  Milosevic  In 
Croatia  and  Bosnia,  organic 
ing  the  systematic  ethnic 

cleansing  of  non-Serbs,  and 
have  since  emerged  as  the 
key  to  his  political  survival 
Their  names  were  greeted  by 
deafening  boos  at  yesterday's 
opposition  rally. 

Opposition  lawyers  believe 
the  wily  president  may  yet 
take  back  what  he  appears  to 
have  given  away. 

Mrs  Gardinovacki  sold  the 
bill  proposed  by  Mr  Milosevic 
could  be  "turned  down"  by 
parliament,  which  he  largely 
controls.  Or  it  could  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  the 
courts,  which  have  also 
shown  themselves  to  be  pol- 
icy tools  of  the  government. 

"There  are  so  many  loop- 
holes. it  is  hard  to  know  what 
to  believe,”  she  said. 

While  welcoming  Mr  Milo- 
sevic's letter,  the  OSCE  also 
expressed  puzzlement  why  a 
special  law  was  needed. 


News  in  brief 


70  Israeli  troops  die 
in  helicopter  crash 

AT  LEAST  70  Israeli  soldiers  were  feared  dead  after  two  army 
transport  helicopters  collided  over  northern  Israel  during  a 
storm  last  night,  the  worst  air  disaster  in  the  country’s  history, 
according  to  Israel  Radio. 

Helicopter  wreckage  fell  out  of  the  sky  into  a kibbutz  outside 
the  town  ofKiiyat  Shmona,  close  to  the  Lebanese  border. 

The  soldiers  were  returning  from  active  duty  in  southern 
Lebanon  on  a day  of  repeated  armed  exchanges  with  Hizbullah 
guerrillas.  — Sftyam  Bhatia,  Jerusalem 


UN  staff  killed  in  Rwanda 

FOUR  United  Nations  employees,  including  a Briton  and  a Cam- 
bodian. were  killed  In  an  ambush  in  south-western  Rwanda 
yesterday,  a UN  official  said. 

She  said  the  four  belonged  to  a human  rights  monitoring  team 
in  the  commune  ofKarengera,  200  mn«  south-west  ofKigali on 
the  Zairean  border.  — Reuter.  Kigali. 


US  awaits  Clinton  address 

WHITE  HOUSE  and  congressional  spokesmen  were  hoping  last 
night  that  President  Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  address  would 
launch  an  unusually  productive  and  bipartisan  year,  with  early 
agreement  expected  on  the  budget,  tax  cuts,  wider  access  to 
higher  education  and  campaign  finance  reform. 

Mr  Clinton's  speech  was  scheduled  to  start  at  2am  London  time 
today,  and  the  White  House  stressed  that  in  his  second  term  "the 
president  wants  to  reach  out  across  party  lines  for  the  kind  ttf 
bipartisan  agenda  the  American  people  want”. 

Working  with  the  Republicans  and  enacting  campaign  finance 
reform  may  deflect  congressional  inquiries  into  Democrat  cam- 
paign fundraising  last  year.  As  Mr  Clinton  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  speech  yesterday,  a CNN- USA  Today  poll  reported 
that  his  approval  rating  stood  at  60  per  cent,  compared  with  38  per 
cent  for  Congress.  — Martin  Walter.  Washington. 


Police  seek  Bandit  Queen 

INDIAN  police  issued  a nationwide  alert  for  the  arrest  of  the 
former  Bandit  Queen  Phoolan  Devi  yesterday  after  the  MP, 
wanted  in  dozens  of  cases,  including  murder,  failed  to  appear  in 
court. 

Ms  Devi  ignored  a summons  in  the  northern  town  of  Kanpur, 
where  she  faced  arrest  warrants  in  57  pending  cases.  Crowds  had 
packed  balconies  and  terraces  of  buildings  near  Kanpur  court. 
The  police  were  unable  to  track  her  down  despite  raids  on  ber  two 
Delhi  homes.  — Reuter.  Kanpur. 


Australia  to  discuss  republic 

THE  countdown  to  the  controversial  vote  on  Australia  becoming 
a republic  finally  began  yesterday  with  the  monarchist  prime 
minister.  John  Howard,  announcing  a people's  convention. 

This  year’s  convention,  which  fulfils  an  election  promise, 
means  monarchists  and  republicans  will  now  campaign  to  win 
votes  for  delegates.  — Christopher  Zinn,  Sydney. 


Nuclear  plant  shutdown 

ARMENIA’S  nuclear  power  plant  was  shut  for  several  hours 
yesterday  when  the  turbo-generator  broke  down,  but  officials  said 
there  was  no  danger  to  personnel  or  the  environment. 

Electrical  circuits  failed  in  the  generator  of  the  plant's  only 
working  reactor.  Armenia's  nuclear  safety  commission  said.  The 
plant  is  back  on  line.  — AP.  Yerevan. 


Morris  plans  sleaze  movie 

THE  disgraced  White  House  adviser  Dick  Morris  is  taking  an- 
other step  towards  rehabilitation  by  hawking  his  memoirs  — ■ 
exclusively  serialised  in  tbe  Guardian —around  Hollywood. 

He  is  discussing  plans  fora  blockbuster  movie  about  sexual 
antics  and  political  wrangling.  Behind  the  Oval  Office,  with  the 
actor-  director  Bob  Balahan  and  the  producer  CraigBaumgarten, 
to  the  horror  of  the  administration. 

Mr  Safa  ban,  who  made  Absence  of  Malice,  said  yesterday:  “I 
might  direct  and  Craig  Is  interested  in  producing.  We  were  all 
trying  to  learn  what  we  might  do  together."  — Ed  Vulliamy,  New 
York. 


Paris  takes  a walk  in  the  park 

AFTER  centuries  of  taking  detours  round  lawns,  Parisians  are  to 
be  allowed  to  walk,  play  and  possibly  even  make  hay  oa  the  green 
grass  of  their  city  parks. 

At  10am  on  March  27  Parisians  will  take  their  first  hesitant 
steps  on  a “pelouse  autorisee”  (authorised  lawn). 

The  move  was  announced  yesterday  by  a Parts  city  councillor 
after  a visit  to  London.  The  parks  director,  Francoise  de  P&nafieu, 
said:  "I  was  very  impressed  by  the  atmosphere  in  British  parks. 
Our  initiative  is  inspired  by  Britain  where,  unlike  France,  parks 
are  not  just  places  you  look  at” — Alex  Duval  Smith  and  Char- 
lotte Pham,  Paris 


Pizzas  on  Antarctic  trek 

THERE'S  nothing  unusual  in  ringing  a delivery  company  for  six 
large  pizzas— but  this  call  was  from  Scott  Base.  Antarctica. 

Eagle  Boys  Dial-a-Plzza  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  took  an 

order  for  six  large  pizzas  last  month,  to  be  flown  to  New  Zealand’s 
Scott  Base,  and  decided  to  send  them  as  a goodwill  gesture. 

The  company  is  claiming  the  eight-hour  delivery,  by  Hercules 
arreraft.  as  one  of  the  longest  in  the  pizza  delivery  industry. — AP. 
Christchurch. 


Kohl  digs  foundation  of 
new  Berlin  powerhouse 


Ian  Traynor  In  Berlin 


WITH  three  turns  of 
the  spade  in  the 
sandy  earth  of  Ber- 
lin, Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  started  digging  an 
ideal  home  in  a resurrected 
capital  yesterday. 

Aides,  architects,  plan- 
ners. and  politicians  looked 
on  reverentially  as  the 
chancellor  turned  tbe  soil 
in  a gesture  that  symbolises 
the  new  Germany’s  coming 
of  age  — the  transfer  of 
power  to  Berlin  within  the 
next  three  years. 

The  establishment  of  a 
shiny  new  government  com- 
plex In  the  old  heart  of  Ber- 
lin hide  farewell  to  the  post- 
war “Bonn  Republic”  and 
ushers  In  the  21st  century’s 
“Berlin  Republic"  of  a uni- 
fied German  democracy. 

“This  is  an  important  day 
for  the  capital  Berlin,  and 
for  the  reunited  father- 
land ,”  Mr  Kohl  pronounced 
as  he  inaugurated  tbe 
building  of  Germany's  new 
£154  million  chancellery  by 
the  banks  of  the  Spree. 

The  stone  and  glass  struc- 
ture. dubbed  “the  chancel- 
lor’s eye”,  looks  to  the 
future.  But  the  past  is  pal- 
pably at  band.  As  the  build- 
ing crews  moved  in  behind 
Mr  Kohl  to  erect  the  future 
seat  of  government,  demoli- 
tion experts  prepared  to  ex- 
plode the  just-discovered 
bunker  of  Albert  Speer, 
Hitler’s  architect  and  aide, 
a few  hundred  yards  away. 

The  chancellor’s  eye  sits 
by  the  rebuilt  Reichstag 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Brandenburg  Gate,  which 
Mr  Kohl  described  yester- 
day as  “the  Western 
world’s  symbol  of  self-as- 
sertion par  excellence”. 

The  complex  comprises 
the  chancellor’s  office,  the 
cabinet  room,  a conference 
hall  310  offices,  13  winter 
gardens,  an  underground 
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The  new 
Reichstag 


£154  million  building  by  the  river  Spree,  the  chancellor’s  eye,  with  the 
in  the  background  photograph:  tom  stoocwtt 


Kremlin  appoints 
corruption-buster 


Britain  sets  up 
Nazi  gold  study 


David  Hearat  In  Moscow 


THE  Russian  interior 
minister,  Anatoly  Kuli- 
kov, was  put  in  charge  of 
fighting  corruption,  economic 
crime  and  tax  evasion  yester- 
day, the  day  after  the  deputy 
finance  minister’s  car  was 
bombed. 

General  Kulikov  is  now 
deputy  prime  minister  in 
charge  of  the  tax  police,  the 
customs  service  and  eco- 
nomic security,  as  well  as 
retaining  the  Interior  minis- 
try . Russia’s  second  army. 

On  Monday  a small  bomb 
was  placed  under  the  driver’s 
seat  of  Andrei  Vavilov’s  Saab 
9000  car  while  it  was  parked 
outside  the  finance  ministry 
in  a heavily  patrolled  Moscow 
street.  Mr  Vavilov  was 
recently  in  charge  erf  licens- 
ing private  banks  to  operate 
with  state  money,  a highly 
lucrative  privilege. 

Senior  government  sources 
were  not  surprised  that  gov- 
ernment ministers  were  now 
seen  as  legitimate  targets  of 
contract  killers,  along  with 
bankers  and  businessmen. 

One  finance  ministry 
source  said:  “It  was  not  an  at- 
tempt to  kill  Mr  Vavilov.  It 
was  just  a warning.” 

Gen  Kulikov  is  a controver- 
sial figure.  He  commanded 
the  joint  defence  and  interior 
ministry  troops  In  Chechenia, 
and  was  among  the  hawks 
who  wanted  to  retake  Grozny 
after  It  was  seized  last  August 
by  separatist  troops.  He  bit- 
terly opposed  General  Alex- 
ander Lebed's  successful 


efforts  to  stop  the  war. 

He  won  notoriety  among 
bankers  when  he  said  that 
Russia  should  renationalise 
i tbe  main  commercial  banks. 

The  former  liberal  finance 
minister  Boris  Fyodorov  said 
yesterday  that  Gen  Kulikov 
was  not  likely  to  make  a big 
impact  on  tax  evasion. 

“A  person  like  that,  who 
never  had  anything  to  do  with 
any  financial  matters,  who  is 
famous  for  making  state- 
ments about  banks  and  so  on 
which  were  ridiculous,  I don't 
believe  that  this  wQl  help 
really.”  he  said. 

Gen  Kulikov’s  real  talent  is 
for  organising  large  minis- 
tries. Few  believe  that  he  win 
be  able  to  tackle  economic 
crime,  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  heart  of  the  government. 

In  the  war  of  “compromis- 
ing material”  that  senior  poli- 
ticians are  waging  against 
each  other,  it  seems  that  most 
have  been  tainted  by  shady  fi- 
nancial dealings. 

Oleg  Soskovyets,  a former 
deputy  prime  minister,  is 
accused  of  helping  an  Israeli 
buy  a privatised  Russian  alu- 
minium plant 

The  National  Sports  Fund, 
run  under  the  protection  of  Al- 
exander Korzhakov,  President 
Boris  Yeltsin's  former  body- 
guard, is  accused  of  imparting 
5 million  bottles  of  falsely  la- 
belled vodka  from  Hungary. 

The  prime  minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  is  implicated 
in  a multi-minion  dollar  scam 
because  he  signed  a document 
giving  a dubious  car-trading 
company  a licence  to  export 
S million  tonnes  of  crude  oflL 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 

BRITAIN  has  begun  a 
fresh  investigation  into 
gold  looted  by  the 
Nazis,  including  personal  be- 
longings stolen  from  Jews, 
the  Foreign  Office  said 
yesterday. 

It  could  shed  further  light 
on  monetary  gold  — ingots 
and  coins  — and  non-mone- 
tary  gold  — such  as  jewellery 
— found  in  the  British  sector 
of  post-war  Germany.  The  in- 
quiry should  be  completed 
next  month. 

The  move  follows  an  agree- 
ment by  the  wartime  allies, 
confirmed  yesterday,  to  freeze 
about  £42  million-worth  of 
gold  looted  by  Germany  to  see 
whether  It  can  be  distributed 
to  Holocaust  survivors.  The 
bulk  of  it  — about  £40.5  mil- 
lion — is  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  Is  officially  due  to  be 
handed  back  to  countries 
occupied  by  Nazi  Germany. 

The  gold  has  been  held  in 
special  accounts  under  the 
control  of  a Tripartite  Com- 
mission run  by  Britain,  the 
US  and  France.  The  three 
powers  have  agreed  not  to  dis- 
tribute the  gold  to  wartime 
occupied  countries,  including 
France,  the  Czech  Republic, 
Slovakia  and  the  states  of  for- 
mer Yugoslavia,  to  which  it  Is 
officially  owed. 

The  gold  is  the  residue  of 
337  tons,  worth  more  than 
£2l5  billion,  which  the  com- 
mission held  before  distribut- 
ing it  to  occupied  countries. 

The  decision  to  freeze  dis- 
tribution follows  representa- 


tions by  the  World  Jewish 
Congress  and  the  Simon  Wie- 
senthal  Centre,  which  say  it 
should  be  shared  among  indi- 
vidual victims  of  the  Nasos. 

The  Clinton  administration 
says  there  is  new  evidence 
that  not  all  the  gold  was  ran- 
sacked from  the  central  banks 
of  Nazi-occupied  countries 
and  that  some  belonged  to 
death  camp  Inmates. 

The  decision  to  freeze  the 
gold  is  the  latest  move  in  a 
dispute,  hugely  embarrassing 
for  the  Swiss,  prompted  by 
revelations  last  year  that 
Nad-looted  gold  worth  nearly 
£4  billion  at  today’s  prices 
was  deposited  in  Swiss  banks, 
only  12  per  cent  of  which  had 
been  recovered  by  the  allies. 

Under  mounting  pressure, 
Switzerland  has  appointed  In- 
ternational experts  with  un- 
precedented access  to  Swiss 
bank  records  to  Investigate 
deposits  made  by  Jews  escap- 
ing from  Nazi  persecution. 

A separate  commission, 
headed  by  Paul  Volcker.  the 
former  head  erf  the  Federal 
Reserve,  is  auditing  dormant 
accounts  in  Swiss  banks. 

• The  Simon  Wiesenthal 
Centre  has  asked  Canada  to 
investigate  allegations  that 
hundreds  of  former  members 
of  a Nazi  SS  division  are  now 
living  there  and  receiving 
German  war  pensions. 

It  made  the  request  last 
week.  Just  before  German 
television  reported  that  Ger- 
many has  been  paying  war 
pensions  to  former  officers  of 
the  Waffen-SS.  which  in- 
cluded Hitler’s  bodyguards 
and  ran  concentration  ramps 


car  park  for  200  Mercedes 
and  BMWs,  a “chancellor 
garden”  and  a “chancellor 
park”. 

The  construction,  said  Mr 
Kohl  as  if  summing  up  his 
own  self-image,  “radiates 
relaxed  self-confidence , 
combining  modesty  with 
dignity.” 

Nearby.  Tbeo  Waigel’s  fi- 
nance ministry  is  to  occupy 
the  Third  Reich  offices  of 
Hermann  Goering’s  air 
ministry.  The  labour  minis- 
try moves  into  rooms  once 
occupied  by  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels’s  Nazi  propaganda 
ministry. 


This  immediate 
area  embodies  the 
destruction  and 
the  new  beginning1 

“like  no  other  place,  this 
immediate  area  symbolises 
Germany's  recent  history," 
said  Mr  Kohl.  “It  embodies 
the  brilliance  and  the  hu- 
bris. the  destruction  and 
the  new  beginning." 

The  ceremony  signalled 
Mr  Kohl’s  determination  to 
silence  the  whingers  and 
stick  to  the  timetable  that 
is  intended  to  see  the  Ger- 
man parliament  and  gov- 
ernment ensconced  by  the 
Spree  between  May  1999 
and  February  2000. 

But  the  upheaval  entailed 
in  transferring  the  entire 
governmental  apparatus 
continues  to  generate 
unease. 

The  impassioned  nine- 
hour  debate  in  Bonn  in 
June  1991  on  moving  “the 


central  functions  of  tbe 
German  government’*  to 
Berlin  ended  in  a vote  of 
337  In  favour  and  320 
against.  That  polarisation 
has  persisted:  opinion  polls 
consistently  show  a major- 
ity against  the  move. 

The  18,500  mandarins, 
clerks,  and  political  staff 
affected  by  moving  both 
chambers  of  parliaments, 
the  chancellery,  and  10 
ministries  from  Bonn  to 
Berlin  arc  to  be  offered  a 
battery  of  financial  perks 
to  soften  the  blow. 

And  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer? Twenty  billion 
marks  (£7.5  billion)  accord- 
ing to  government  accoun- 
tants. But  others,  stressing 
that  the  construction  of  the 
Bundestag  chamber  in 
Bonn  was  in  the  works  for 
20  years  and  overran  the 
projected  costs  eight  times, 
say  the  cost  could  be  double 
that. 

The  DM20  billion,  how- 
ever, is  dwarfed  by  the 
sums  being  spent  commer- 
cially in  the  Berlin  building 
boom.  About  £52  billion 
was  spent  rebuilding  the 
city  between  1990  and  1995. 
The  result  is  that  there  is 
more  than  10  million 
square  feet  of  office  space 
lying  vacant,  losing  money, 
looking  for  custom. 

But  Mr  Kohl  waxed  lyri- 
cal over  the  offices,  which 
the  architects  conceived  as 
“a  stone  and  glass  vision  of 
the  2lst  century". 

“A  chancellery  is  now 
arising  in  the  centre  of  the 
capital”  he  said,  “which 
not  only  meets  the  architec- 
tural standards,  bnt  also 
the  historical  political  and 
cultural  dimensions  of  this 
site." 
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ip  ja  ■ Concluding  his  series  on  the  Islamic  Republic 
| ■ ar|d  the  world,  David  Hirst  in  Tehran  studies 

confrontin^he  the  potentially  explosive  impact  of  Germany’s 
great  s&taw  prosecution  of  suspected  Iranian  assassins 


After  the  Ameri- 
cans. the  British, 
even  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organi- 
sation — whose 
embassy  was  occupied  once 
— it  is  the  Germans’  turn. 

In  November  the  Ansar-e- 
Hizbullah  street  rowdies,  the 
shock  troops  of  the  dominant, 
cl eri co- revolutionary  wing  of 
the  Iranian  regime,  marf-Twj 
down  Ferdosi  Avenue,  un- 
leashed a few  insults  at  the 
British  embassy  on  the  way, 
and  then  laid  siege  to  the  Ger- 
man embassy. 

They  hurled  eggs,  tomatoes 
and  stones  and,  until  the  be- 
lated intervention  of  the 
police,  it  looked  as  though 
they  might  even  occupy  it 
According  to  Tehran  Radio, 
the  "committed  Muslim 
masses  vented  their  anger”  i 
on  a “lapdog  of  Israel”  which  ' 
was  also  ready  to  “disregard 
Its  national  interest  to  please 
the  United  States”. 

This  has  all  come  as  shock  i 
to  Bonn.  Hitherto,  Iran  caiipH 
Germany  a “true  Mend”  of 
Islam.  Germany  was  Iran’s 
foremost  trading  partner  and 
a stout  practitioner  of  “criti- 
cal dialogue”,  the  policy  of 
trade  and  persuasion  adopted 
by  Europe  since  1992  as  a 
means  of  getting  Tehran  to 
mend  its  ways. 

Germany  was  also  a fore- 
most European  critic  of  the 
draconian  trade  sanctions 
against  Iran  which  the  US 
wants  to  foist  on  Europe.  Its 
foreign  minister,  Klaus  Kin- 
kel,  famously  said:  “I  under- 
stand these  people!" 

It  was  the  only  European 
country  to  receive  the  Iranian 
minister  of  intelligence.  All 
Fallahian.  And  it  always 
turned  a blind  eye  to  what 
went  on  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Iranian  embassy  in  Bonn. 

That  Is  the  centre  of  Iran’s 
intelligence  operations  in 
Europe,  and  it  must  have  been 
throhgh  it  that  the  flasflfiKina- 
tion  was  organised,  in  Septem- 
ber 1992.  of  the  Kurdish  opposi- 
tion leader  Sadegh  Sharafkindi 
and  three  colleagues  In  the 
Mykonos  Cafe,  Berth!  °- 
The  suspects  — an  Iranian 
and  four  Lebanese  — have 
been  on  trial  in  Berlin  since 
1993.  Ironically,  Iran’s  favour- 
ite European  state  has  now 
become  the  one  not  merely 


. . -i 
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trying  suspected-  Iranian- 
sponsored  assassins  hut  for- 
mally implicating  the  Iranian 

leadership. 

In  March  it  issued  an  arrest 
I warrant  for  Mr  FaBahian;  in 
i November  the  federal  prose- 
cutor named  Ayatollah  ALL 
Khamenei  as  the  man  who 
gave  the  order  to  “liquidate” 
the  Kurds  as  part  of  a “perse- 
cution strategy  against  the 
opposition”.  ‘ 

That  is  quite  something.  Mr 
Khamenei  is  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini's successor,  the 
nation's  Spiritual  Leader,  or 
Guide,  the  high  priest  of  the 
unique  “diyine-politicar’  sys- 
tem which  Khomeini  devised. 

The  verdict,  due  in  March 


could  be  a landmark  in  Iran’s 
relations  with  Europe.  Much 
hinges  on  whether  it  endorses 
the  prosecutor’s  case  against 
Ayatollah  Khamenei.  Kit  does, 
there  will  be  no  question  of  the 
regime's  “rational”  or  moder- 
ate wing  — President  All  Ak- 
bar  HaEhgmt  Rafsanjani  and  I 
foe  foreign  ministry  — sweep- 
ing the  affair-  under  foe  carpet, 
or  persuading  Ayatollah  Kha- 
menei and  the  derico-revntn- 
Honaries  to  “swallow  poison” 
as  Khnmptnt  once  did,  in  the 
interests  of  the  state  as  op- 
posed to  the  honour  of  Islam 
Iran’s  foreign-  ministry  is 
already  warning  Bonn  that 
such  a solution  is  beyond  its 
powers.  As'  biiwiH'ng’TnnftMhs 
in  Qom  openly  asserted  that 
what  the  prosecutor  had' done 
fell  into  the  same  category  as 
Salman  Rushdie,  a moderate 
minister  told  the  Frankfurter 
ADgemeine  Zeftung  that,  by 


Insulting  Ayatollah  Kha- 
menei, the  prosecutor  h»d  in- 
sulted "the  representative  of 
foe  Prophet  on  earth”:  It  was 

a “declaration  of  war  on  the 
Shi'lte  faith"  and  who  knew 
how  Lebanon’s  Hizbullah 
might  react? 

This  was  a preposterous  ex- 
aggeration of  Ayatollah  Kha- 
menei’s standing,  but  also  a 
measure  of  foe  foreign  minis- 
try's anxiety. 

The  foreign  ministry  may 
be  sincere  in  trying  to  push 
the  regime  in  a moderate  di- 
rection. but  at  the.  same  time 
it  is  heavily  Involved  in  what 
the  extremists  do.  President 
Rafsanjani  and  AH  Akbar  Ve- 
layati,  foe  foreign  minister, 

A so-called  rationalist 
of  moderate* 
President  Rafsaitfani 
[left)  and  the  foreign 
minister  sit  on  the 
regime's  secret 
Council  for  Special 
Operations  which,  in 
theory  at  least, 
decides  on  the 
assassination  of 
exiled  opponents 


sit  on  foe  secret  Council  for 
Special  Operations  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  decides  on  foe 
assassination  of  exiles. 

They  are  even  more  com- 
promised in  this  field  than 
they  are  by  foe  Khomeini  de- 
cree calling  for  foe  death  of 
Mr  Rushdie.  On  that,  they 
claim  ft  was  at  most  a “semi- 
official” agency,  the  Martyrs’ 
Foundation,  which  issued  a 
$2-million  reward  for  his 
murder.  But  as  the  mrflp  oppo- 
sition newspaper  Iran  Bulle- 
tin says:  “There' is  no  such 
thing  as  a semi-official 
agency.  You  are  either  a part 
of  foe  multi-foceted  monster, 
or  yon  stand  m opposition” 

The  regfane~2S  counting  m 
European  weakness  and  div- 
ision; hoping  that,  if  Iran 
breaks  with  Germany.  France 
and  others  will  seize  the  busi- 
ness opportunities  left  behind. 

It  could  be  different  this 


time,  “in  foe  past”,  said  a 
European  diplomat,  “we’ve 
known  damn  wall  who  was 
behind  these  »««»ftciTiatinnK- 
But  this  is  the  first  time  a 
European  court  threatens  to 
come  out  with  a verdict  like 
this.  It'  is  so  flagrant  that 
European  solidarity  might 
hold  on  this.” 

It  is'a  boost  for  the  US.  It 
sharpens  the  US-European 
controversy  over  how  to 
handle  the  mullahs.  The  US 
hard  line  has  not  worked; 
most  opposition  forces  in  Iran 
say  it  hurts  the  people  more 
thgn  foe  regime. 

But  clearly  “critical  dia- 
logue”, which  is  supposed  to 
I encourage  moderates  in  the 
system  to  press  for  political 
- and  economic  liberalisation, 
has  not.  worked  either.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whale  regime  is 
moving  towards  foe  clerico- 
revolutionaries.  They  already 
control  most  institutions,  and 
with  this  summer’s  elections 
one  of  their  most  hidebound 
traditionalists.  Ayatollah  Na- 
teq  Nuri,  is  expected  to  take 
foe  presidency. 

It  is  a (dosing  of  ranks,  a 
rallying  behind  Ayatollah 
Khamanei  and  foe  revolu- 
tionary orthodoxy  he  stands 
for.  For  foe  rightwingers  feel 
threatened  by  their  unpopu- 
larity. It  will  make  the  regime 
more  viscerally  anti-Ameri- 
can than  ever. 

Yet  some  Iranians  feel  it 
could,  paradoxically,  make 
the  mullahs  readier  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  US. 
That  is  because,  securing  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  power, 
foe  hard-core  clerical  estab- 
lishment will  for  foe  first 
time  be  able  to  suppress  all 
those  inside  and  outside  the 
system  who  would  otherwise 
immediately  cry  . havoc  at 
such  an  intended  sell-out.  AD 
they  now  care  for  is  power, 
and  their  own  preservation. 

After  all,  expediency  is 
built  into  the  system;  there  is 
even  something  called  foe 
Council  of  Expediency.  It  is 
also,  in  the  form  of  taqtya,  or  : 
“dissimulation”,  an  intrinsic  | 
part  of  rhe  Shi’rte  outlook. 

The  Tnun«hg  may  still  wax 
enthuslastic-ahout  the  Revo- 
lution. They  may  even  grow  , 
more  agressive  here  and 
there.  Israel  says,  for  exam- 
ple, that,  they  have  lately  been 


airlifting  large  amounts  of  up- 
graded weaponry  to  their  B3a-  t 4 A 

bullab  proteges  in  Lebanon.  flfo  ^Bh 

But  what  they  are  really  ^^R 

doing,  the  argument  goes,  is  R^R.  JR| 

developing  maximum  bargain-  j, 

ing  power  for  their  eventual 

compact  with  the  Great  Satan.  \ / 

Other  Iranians  say  that  I 

could  never  happen,  and  not  / \ / 

merely  because  the  US  would  i \ 

never  be  party  to  such  a deal.  / - \ / 

Whether  Ayatollah  Khamenei  - / \ 

and  his  Inner  circle  achieve  a ( \ 

complete  monopoly  of  power  / 

or  not,  their  hostility  to  foe  . / V 

Great  Satan  is  so  deep-rooted  / 

they  could  no  more  abandon  / 

it  than  they  could  other  “val-  I T 

ues"  and  external  observances  f . , \ ^^^R  / 

of  foe  Revolution,  such  as  foe  / * HR 

clergy’s  right  to  rule  or  foe  / [ HR  J 

veiling  of  women.  / JMR 

“If  ever  a regime  like  this  M|Hb  -jgfi  HH  jR  gfiHfi 

‘settles  down’,  becomes  *nor-  -RRB  Rp 

mal’,  tries  to  do  the  ‘normal*  JH|  R HI  R WZm 

things  that  others  do,  it  is  fin-  H 1BH  m sqntjjf 

ished.”  said  an  economist  H9  a mb  9'  ■£ 

“Because  then  foe  pressure  ^^R  - HBB  Jr  RBjfj 

will  become  irresistible  for  ^^B  BRgl  g 

normal  people  — economists 

like  me  — to  take  over  from  HR  HR  iHjj| 

fossilised  pedants  who  know  H 

about  as  much  about  modem  HB  fl^R  . H 

economics,  or  modem  any-  ^H  ^^R  yR  ||||| 

thing,  as  Thomas  Aquinas.  So  ^H  W 

the  confrontation  will  go  on.”  ^R  > - H 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  ^R  ^^^R  . HK 

crunch,  neither  side  may  ^R  HR 

want  a showdown.  Alter  initial  ^B  HB 

itqk<i  about  Iranian  involve-  ^R  '^HPH^H'*  Hn 

wiont  in  fag*  June’s  Dhahran  HB  t ^ 

hnmhlwp  nf  a US  militnry  ^R  t {Hk 

ing  complex,  the  Saudis  went  HR 

out  cf  their  way  to  offer  Presi-  H Hg 

dent  Rafsanjani  a platform  H / Ht 

from  which  to  deny  it  And  the  t RH^^H,  ' 

Americans  suddenly  grew  f MB 

very  cautious  about  the  qual-  BE  RK 

tty  cf  Saudi  evidence.  “They  Rg  RB^^^^H.  .'R  HB 

don’t  want  proof,  because 

proof  means  big  decisions,"  H % afcj 

Raid  a European  ambassador.  IB  c 

But,  one  day,  proof  and  big  H f 

decisions  there  almost  cer-  B ^ P"-, 

tainly  will  be.  The  level  of  H 

animosity  is  too  high  for  it  to  HH  ■ |Ris 

be  otherwise.  Rhetorically,  at  H[.  - HHHBHMHHRBRBI^ w - HH 

least,  both  sides  have  long  Bp 
been  braced  for  the  worst  BB 

When  It  comes,  it  is  to  be  HE 
hoped  they  do  not  live  up  to  kH 
their  rhetoric.  To  Senator  Al-  !■ 
fonse  D' Amato,  that  would  HlR- 
mean  the  US  air  force  “blow- 
ing  Iran  off  the  of  foe  ^EE. 
earth". 

To  Hassan  AIlah-Karam, 
the  spokesman  of  the  Ansar-e-  ^E^Hf 
Hizbullah  street  rabble.  It  ^^R^| 
would  mean  the  opposite. 

“With  foe  [Gulfl  oil  routes  in  . 
our  hands,  we.  wzQ  prove  to  ' 
the  whole  world  that  US  inter-  HHBH 
ests  are  within  our  reach 

everywhere,  even  in  the  US  |^Bi&7HBHHHBHBHI^^^^^n^^^^HHHiHi^^^^^^^HP5iH^H 

itself  and  that  every  one  of 

our  militants  is  a human  Iran’s  spiritual  leader.  Ayatollah  Ali  Khamenei,  has  been  named  by  a German  federal 
bomb  for  the  US.”  prosecutor  as  foe  man  who  gave  the  order  for  the  Berlin  murders  photograph:  m.shaudiz 
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Pakistani  general  election 


Bhutto 
pledges 
not  to  rock 
theboat 


Suzanne  Qoktonbem 
In  Islamabad 


Benazir  BHUTTO,  in 
disgrace  after  her  par- 
ty’s riiginfll  election 
performance,  yester- 
day withdrew  her  threat  to 
protest  at  polls  which  she 
claimed  were  rigged  against 
her. 

Results  from  193  seats  gave 
her  rival  Nawaz  Sharif  s Paki- 
stan Muslim  League  a 
resounding  victory  in  Mon- 
day’s election,  with  132  seats  in 
the  217-seat  national  assembly. 

The  Bhutto  femily’s  Paki- 
stan People’s  Party  was 
reduced  to  a humiliating  17 
seats.  The  Mohajir  Quanu 
Movement,  representing  the 

descendants  of  those  who  mi- 
grated from  India  at  indepen- 
dence, had . 12  seats:  Imran 
Khan,  foe  cricketer  turned 
anti-corruption  crusader,  was 
dean  bowled  for.  nought:  his 
Tebreek-e-Xnsaaf  foiled  to  win 
asingleseat  ■:  - 

The  turnout,  according 'to 
commentators,  was  between 
30  and  40  per  cent  of  the  56.5 
million  Eligible  voters. 

Ms  Bhutto  aociised  the  gov- 
ernment of  systematic  manip- 
ulation of  the  voters’  lists  to 
deny  her  victory,  after  bra1 


dismissal  in  November  by 
President  Farooq  Leghari  on 
disputed  charge?  of  misman- 
agement and  copruptloxL  But 
she  said  she  woold  sot  carry 
out  her  threat  of  . national 
protests. 

-“The  results  were  engi- 
neered. Despite  the  fact  that 
we  question  foe  legitimacy  of 
foe  electoral  process  we  need 
stability,”  she  said. ' 

She  accused  foe  govern- 
ment Of  striking  foongandg  of 
her  supporters  off  voting  lists, 
and  of  faking’  advantage  of 
late  pcfl  openings  and  a delay 
in  issuing  resulfs  to^  substi- 
tute Muslim  League  ballot 
papers  for  those  of  her  party. 

Her  apparent  xharlty 
toward  Mr  Sharif  owes  much 
to  circumstance,  however  TMs 
Bhutto’s  PPP  has  . heen 
reduced  to  a regional  party  in 
her  native  Sind  province,  and 
its  followers  have  little  spirit 
fbraflght 

Her  congratultory  message 
to  Mr  Sharif  was  acid-tinged. 
“Nawaz  Sharif  has  been,  play- 
ing his  cards  very  well  so 
for.”  she  said-  “God  has  given 
hTm  a rhance  that  few  get  in  a 
lifetime:  I hope  be  will  devote 
hlmfinlf  to  much  needed  con- 
stitutional r^bnus.”  . 

Although  Mr  Sharif  no 
longer  has  to  contend  with  an 


Nawaz  ShariTs  supporters  dance  outside  his  Lahore  home  after  foe  Muslim  League’s  victory  photograph;  mueamal  pasha 


immediate  confrontation  with 
Ms  Bhutto,  he  feces  the  unen- 
viable task  of  injecting  stabil- 
ity in  a polity  which  has  seen 
the  dismissal  of  four  elected 
governments  since  1988.  He 
was  himself  dismissed  in  1998 
for  alleged  corruption. 

He  said  yesterday  that  bis 
first  priority  would  be  eco- 
nomic renewal,  led  by  more 
privatisation. 


“We  will  go  ahead  with  all 
the  policies  that  are  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country.”  he 
said.  “We  will  go  for  more 
reforms.” 

Ih  T<tlamahnH[  ~ Rnrfaj  Aziz, 

the  finance  minister  during 
Mr  Sharif  s first  term  as 
prime  minister,  said  the  most 
urgent  task  was  to  increase 
investor  confidence  and  boost 
production  at  ailing  factories. 


He  also  promised  a respite 

from  inflation,  which  is  unof- 
ficially put  at  20  per  cent,  and 
high  unemployment 
Mr  Sharif  must  aiso  navi- 
gate carefully  around  the 
question  of  the  roles  of  the 
president  and  the  mllltary. 
A1  though  his  party  and  its  al- 
lies now  have  the  two-thirds 
majority  which  allows  them 
to  enact  constitutional 


changes  to  end  the  president’s 
power  to  sack  an  elected  gov- 
ernment, such  a move  could 
prove  his  undoing. 

He  has  given  little  indica- 
tion of  his  intention  regard- 
ing presidential  powers.  He 
has  also  been  circumspect 
about  his  stand  on  the 
national  security  council 
which  gives  the  military  a 
formal  role  in  government 


Teen  killing  film  lands  NBC  in  court  fortrial  by  TV 


EdVufiiwwaftoWiwY**- 

THE  fondly. of  a murdered 

teenager  and  lawyers  for 
• those  accused  of  killing  her 
i yesterday  forced -the  Ameri- 
\ can  television  network  NBC 
\ into  the  centre  of.  a "trial  by 
1 television”  storm,  They  have 


fnkAw  legal  action  to  Mock  an 
NBC  film  which  they  Maim 
jeopardises  justice.  Wars  real- 
ity  and  fiction,  and  insutte  the 

memory  cf  foe  victim. 

. The  network  has  prepared 

fee  jts.  February  schedule  a 

thriller  .called  Love’s  Deadly 
Triangfe  about  the  kflUng  of 
Adriamae  Jones.  It  la  due  to 


• • - - ? 


be  broadcast  before  those 
accused  a£  her  murder  are 
brought  to  triaL 
David  Graham,  aged  18,  an 
air  force  cadet  is  to  be  tried 
in  September,  while  his  girl- 
friend Diane  Zamora,  a navy 
cadet  is  still  awaiting  a trial 
data.  They  were  arrested  near 
Dallas,  Texas,  last  September 


for  the  killing  in  December 
1995.  Mr  Graham  confessed  to 
having  sex  In  his  car  with 
Jones,  after  which,  be  said. 
Miss  Zamora  insisted  on  him 
lolling  her  to  expiate  his  Infi- 
delity. He  said  they  drove 
Jones  to  a field,  where  Miss 
Zamora  struck  her  with  a 
dumbbell  and  he  shot  her 


twice.  NBC  gave  the  project  to 
foe  executive  director  Steve 
White,  who  attracted  contro- 
versy with  foe  teen-appeal 
movie  She  Said  No, ' about 
date-rape. 

The  result  features  the  sex- 
ual tryst  in  the  car,  the  plan- 
ning of  the  murder  by  the 
accused  and  the  kliling.  The 


victim  is  played  by  the  teen- 
age starlet  Cassidy  Rae. 

The  defence  team  wants  the 
broadcast  delayed,  or  banned 
in  the  Jury  catchment  area. 

The  victim's  mother.  Linda 
Jones,  has  tried  to  take  sepa- 
rate legal  action  to  block  her 
portrayal  by  the  television 
star  Dee  Wallace  Stone. 


Albright  shocked 
by  family’s  tragic 
Holocaust  past 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


THE  United  States  secre- 
tary cf  state.  Madeleine 
Albright,  and  her  family 
asked  for  privacy  yesterday 
after  a newspaper  investiga- 
tion into  her  family  history 
revealed  that  three  of  her 
grandparents,  all  Jews,  had 
been  killed  in  Nazi  death 
camps,  an  ethnic  heritage 
which  had  been  kept  secret 
from  her  by  protective 
parents. 

Raised  in  foe  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  Czech-born  Made- 
leine Korbel  became  an  Epis- 
copalian when  she  married 
the  publishing  heir  Medill 
Albright. 

She.  her  brother  and  her 
other  sister  were  not  told  of 
their  background  by  their 
parents,  who  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a new  life  in 
America. 

US  officials  dismissed  sug- 
gestions of  any  diplomatic 
complication  with  Arab 
countries. 

Arab  newspapers  such  as 
al-Hayat  have  recently  criti- 
cised her  appointment  in 
recent  weeks  daiming  she  is 
that  Ms  Albright  “foe  choice 
of  the  Jewish  lobby".  i 

it  added:  “It  has  become 
hard  to  find  one  position  in 
the  Clinton  administration 
that  is  not  held  by  a Jew.” 

When  those  attacks  were 
made  — including  the  publi- 
cation of  cartoons  which  de- 
picted Ms  Albright  as  a mod- 
em equivalent  of  Go  Ida  Meir, 
Israel’s  first  woman  prime 
minister  — state  department 
spokesmen  rejected  them  out- 
right as  "without  foundation, 
biased  and  reprehensible”. 

Long  before  these  latest  rev- 
elations, Ms  Albrights  diplo- 
matic career  was  defined  by 
two  principles  stemming 
from  the  experience  of  the 
second  world  wan  that  dicta- 
tors must  never  be  appeased, 
and  that  atrocities  should  be 
exposed  and  their  perpetra- 
tors punished. 

Her  hawkish  views  on  Bos- 
nia found  expression  in  the 
motto  of  Holocaust  survivors: 


“Never  Again."  Diplomatic 
and  political  reaction  in 
Washington  yesterday  was 
muted,  commentators  shrug- 
ging off  the  story  and  concen- 
trating more  on  foe  human 
drama  of  refugee  parents  de- 
ciding to  shield  their  young 
children  from  horrific  memo- 
ries of  foe  turbulent  central 
Europe  they  had  just  fled. 

The  femily  were  doubly 
refugees:  from  Hitler's  take- 
over of  Czechoslovakia  in 
1939.  when  they  fled  to  Brit- 
ain, and  then  from  the  Com- 
munist takeover  in  1948. 

The  Korbel  Tamily  had 
every  reason  to  put  their 
European  past  behind  them 
and  start  anew  in  America. 

“This  is  all  new  to  her.  and 
the  evidence  all  looks  compel- 
ling.” a close  friend  told  the 
Guardian  yesterday.  “But  she 
and  her  family  want  to  look  at 
all  this  themselves,  and  keep 
it  afl  as  personal  as  possible. 

“These  are  issues  of  reli- 
gion and  ethnicity  and  the 
tragic  deaths  of  dose  family 
members,  and  nothing  Is 
more  personal  than  that" 

The  facts  were  revealed  by 
the  Washington  Post,  which 
sent  researchers  to  the  Korbel 
family’s  home  village  in  the 
Czech  Republic,  and  inter- 
viewed a cousin  who  told 
them  of  the  Holocaust’s  im- 
pact on  the  fomily. 

The  Post  then  used  Nazi  ar- 
chives, Auschwitz  transporta- 
tion lists  and  the  files  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Prague 
to  build  up  a dossier  of  the 
family's  history. 

“The  only  thing  I have  to  go 
by  is  what  my  mother  and 
father  told  me,  how  I was 
brought  up.”  Ms  Albright  told 
the  Post  She  said  she  had 
been  told  only  that  her  rela- 
tives “died  In  tne  course  of 
foe  war”. 

The  Post  traced  more  than 
a dozen  relatives,  including 
three  grandparents,  who  died 
as  victims  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust 

Her  father's  parents,  her 
uncle  and  aunt  and  a cousin 
all  died  at  Auschwitz.  Her 
grandmother  on  her  mother’s 
side  died  at  the  pre-Auschwitz 
holding  camp  of  Terezin. 
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Nawaz  Sharif’s  landslide 

The  urgent  need  is  to  strengthen  democracy 


WHO  WILL  GUIDE  Pakistan’s  democ- 
racy after  the  sweeping  success  of 
Nawaz  Sharif's  Pakistan  Muslim 
League?  The  unexpected  size  of  his 
victory  over  Benazir  Bhutto  gives  him 
the  strength  to  take  on  the  president 
and  generals  whose  version  of  "guided 
democracy"  has  dominated  the  past 
eight  years  — if  he  dares.  But  the  huge 
number  of  non-voters  suggests  that 
most  Pakistanis  have  adopted  a more 
sceptical  view. 

Mr  Sharif's  supporters  were  busy 
yesterday  claiming  that  the  result  gives 
the  green  light  to  democracy.  They 
argue  that  he  offers  a modern  alterna- 
tive to  the  semi-feudal  Pakistan 
People’s  Party  of  Ms  Bhutto,  and  the 
prospect  of  evolving  towards  full  parlia- 
mentary rule.  If  this  is  really  so,  then 
Mr  Sharif  has  the  chance  to  prove  it 
very  soon.  Last  week  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  power  to  dismiss 
elected  governments  — by  virtue  of  the 
notorious  Eighth  Amendment  dating 
back  to  the  era  of  direct  military  rule  — 
which  was  used  by  President  Farooq 
Leghari  to  remove  Ms  Bhutto  last  No- 
vember (and  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed against  Mr  Sharif  in  1993).  The 
Court  ruled  that  this  amendment  can 
only  be  removed  by  a two-thirds  major- 
ity in  Parliament  Mr  Sharif  now  has 
the  strength  to  persuade  the  smaller 
parties  to  join  him  in  doing  so.  He  could 
also  press  for  abolition  of  the  new 
Council  for  Defence  and  National  Secu- 
rity set  up  by  Mr  Leghari  in  January. 
This  supposedly  ‘^^80^’  body  gives 
the  military  its  first  formal  say  in 
government  affairs.  Opponents  of  Mr 
Sharif  claim  he  struck  a secret  deal 
with  Mr  Leghari  under  which  he  would 
be  allowed  to  regain  power  as  long  as  he 
listened  to  the  Council.  Instead  of  say- 
ing weakly  that  parliament  should 
"wait  and  see"  how  the  Council  be- 
haves, he  could  scotch  the  rumour  fast 
by  taking  action.  For  a politician  who 


began  his  career  as  a protege  of  the 
dictator  General  Zia  ul-Haq,  it  would  be 
quite  a test  of  his  resolve. 

Another  way  in  which  Mr  Sharif 
could  prove  he  is  a modern  capitalist 
alternative  to  the  populist  feudalism  of 
the  PPP  would  be  to  revive  the  abortive 
attempt  of  Ms  Bhutto’s  father  to  carry 
out  a genuine  land  reform  and  break 
the  power  base  of  the  sardars  and 
zamindars.  Mr  Sharif  is  likely  to  do 
little  more  than  tinker  with  the  ques- 
tion by  offering  more  rural  credit  his 
own  party  is  after  all  also  heavily 
dependent  upon  cash  and  blocs  of  votes 
delivered  by  loyal  landlords.  There  is 
less  doubt  about  his  intention  of  imple- 
menting the  '‘tough”  reforms  already 
instituted  (under  pressure  from  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund)  by  Mr 
Leghari  — which  will  do  nothing  to 
improve  the  daily  lot  of  most  Paki- 
stanis. 

Imran  Khan  and  his  illusory  Move- 
ment for  Justice  should  now  be  given 
an  overdue  break  from  Western  media 
attention  which  was  too  easily  magne- 
tised by  his  cricket  and  his  wife.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  Ms  Bhutto?  Her 
tarnished  record  and  dubious  connec- 
tions have  made  her  the  author  of  most 
of  her  misfortunes.  But  she  has  also 
suffered  domestically  for  daring  to  be  a 
woman,  and  abroad  from  criticism 
which  is  sometimes  tinged  with  malice. 
While  denouncing  the  result,  her  reac- 
tion to  defeat  yesterday  was  more  sober 
than  had  been  predicted  by  her  ene- 
mies. She  wished  Mr  Sharif  good  luck 
and  offered  her  cooperation  "in  creat- 
ing stability  in  fee  country.”  To  some 
extent  this  is  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  PPFs  new  weakness,  reduced  from 
national  status  to  that  of  virtually  a 
provincial  party.  But  Ms  Bhutto  may 
also  reckon  feat  if  Mr  Sharif  is  at  all 
inclined  to  do  what  is  needed  to 
strengthen  democracy,  then  even  now 
he  may  need  her  help. 


High  minded  in  high  places 

At  Davos,  world  leaders  can  afford  to  take  a lofty  view 


FOR  A few  days  each  February,  the 
global  village  decamps  to  a real  one. 
Except  that  Davos  in  fee  Swiss  Alps  is  a 
real  village  only  in  fee  same  sense  that 
Gleneagles  is  a real  hotel  or  Britannia  a 
real  yacht  For  there  is  nothing  run-of- 
the-mill  about  fee  1.000-strong  guest  list 
which  Klaus  Schwab  entices  each  year 
to  his  so-called  World  Economic  Forum. 
Princes,  premiers  and  bankers  (not  to 
mention  journalists)  hurry  to  Davos- 
when  Mr  Schwab  blows  his  alpenhorn. 
This  week  the  acceptees  have  included 
several  dozen  world  leaders  from  Nel- 
son Mandela  to  Binyamin  Netanyahu. 
The  prime  minister  of  Russia  has  been 
there,  as  has  fee  leader  of  the  world’s 
newest  superpower.  Bill  Gates  of  Micro- 
soft The  stories  feat  have  come  out  of 
Davos  this  week  have  embraced  Japa- 
nese and  Korean  economic  reform. 
Middle  East  peace  moves,  loan  guaran- 
tees for  Iran,  and  fee  future  of  Jewish 
deposits  placed  in  Swiss  banks  under 
fee  Third  Reich.  Truly  a summit  meet- 
ing in  every  sense! 

The  rise  and  rise  of  Davos  is  a phe- 
nomenon of  our  times.  Mr  Schwab's 
Geneva-based  Forum  has  only  existed 
since  1970.  when  he  first  convened  a 
conference  to  discuss  Europe’s  interna- 
tional business  future.  Since  then,  Da- 
vos has  mushroomed  to  its  present-day 
status  as  the  most  prestigious  freebie 
on  the  planet  As  its  importance  has 
grown,  however,  doubts  have  begun  to 
grow.  Most  famously,  fee  American 
political  scientist  Samuel  Huntingdon 
has  charged  that  Davos  embodies  a 


blinkered  Western-centred  view  of  the 
world,  in  which  fee  entire  globe  is  now 
uncritically  assumed  to  be  modernising 
along  neo-liberal  capitalist  lines  — and 
to  be  right  to  do  so.  Professor  Hunting- 
don’s critique  certainly  receives  some 
support  from  the  hubristic  literature 
put  out  by  fee  Forum,  which  catalogues 
without  irony  fee  WEFs  claims  to  have 
played  the  pioneer  role  in  such  events 
as  fee  end  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
the  reunification  of  Germany,  fee  Is- 
rael-Palestine  accords  and  fee  ending  of 
Vietnam’s  international  isolation. 

However  self-important  all  this  may 
seem,  fee  annual  trek  to  Davos  obvi- 
ously meets  a felt  need  by  those  who 
attend  it  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why. 
Human  beings  from  Moses  to  Moham- 
med have  sought  wisdom  in  fee  high 
places  of  the  world,  so  who  are  we  to 
deny  such  things  to  society’s  leaders 
today?  A century  ago,  the  Swiss  Alps 
were  widely  seen  as  a place  apart  from 
fee  conflict  and  pestilence  of  fee  real 
world,  a place  of  health,  reason  and 
justice,  a make-believe  land  of  mentally 
rewarding  play  for  those  who  could 
afford  its  often  exorbitant  prices.  That 
is  why  Davos  itself  was  the  perfect 
setting  for  fee  great  reflective  novel  of 
pre-1914  Europe,  Thomas  Mann’s  The 
Magic  Mountain.  As  then,  so  also  now. 
The  Victorian  social  critic  Frederic 
Harrison  once  called  fee  Swiss  Alps 
"fee  sanatorium  and  diversorium  of  the 
civilised  world”.  It  is  curiously  reassur- 
ing to  learn  feat  Davos  still  plays  feat 
same  role  more  than  a century  later. 


London  wins  all  in  the  GDP  race 

But  the  economy  of  Northern  Ireland  hasn’t  done  so  badly 


WE  HAVE  been  tutored  to  think  of  fee 
United  Kingdom  as  a single  economy 
but  it  is  really  a collection  of  very 
diverse  economies,  as  yesterday’s 
regional  GDP  figures  illustrate.  The 
most  prosperous  regional  economy  in 
1995  was  Greater  London  where  per 
capita  GDP  was  £12,503  (almost  on  a par 
wife  Canada).  Greater  London  occupies 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  fee  area  of  the 
UK  but  accounts  for  15  per  cent  of  its 
total  economic  output  The  next  richest 
area.  East  Anglia,  was  20  per  cent  Iks 
well-off.  The  least  prosperous  area  was 
Northern  Ireland  where  GDP  per  capita 
was  £8,410,  or  not  much  above  that  of 
Malta.  Compared  with  10  years  ago  the 
Northern  region  plus  Yorkshire  and 
Humberside  have  shrunk  in  terms  of 
their  share  of  fee  UK’s  GDP  while 
Northern  Ireland  has  improved  quite 
significantly  (from  78.3  per  cent  of  fee 
UK  average  in  1985  to  83  per  cent  in 
1995)  wife  nearly  all  of  it  happening 


before  the  1994  ceasefire.  Scotland  has 
expanded  a bit  but  Wales  — which 
suffered  badly  from  pit  closures  — has 
shrunk  slightly. 

Regional  policy  has  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion, apart  from  two  things:  fiscal  en- 
couragement for  inward  investment 
and  the  bit  that  fee  Government  doesn't 
talk  about  (grants  recycled  through  the 
EU’s  regional  funds).  Labour  once  had 
ambitious  plans  for  regional  assemblies 
but  they  have  been  put  on  the  back- 
burner.  Only  fee  proposals  for  a Scot- 
tish parliament  and  a Welsh  assembly 
remain.  The  most  interesting  regional 
phenomenon  is  outside  the  UK  — in 
Ireland  where  economic  growth  is  an 
astonishing  7 per  cent  a year  wife 
inflation  at  only  2 per  cent  thanks  to 
huge  EU  subsidies  (equivalent  to  £439 
per  person),  incentives  for  inward  in- 
vestment and  sound  economic  policy.  If 
anything  like  that  were  to  happen  in 
Northern  Ireland  it  might  alter  history. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

How  to  make  parenting  work 


When  a killer  is 
not  a killer 


YOUR  call  for  legislation 
to  curb  excessive  work- 
ing hours  addressed  the 
real  issue  that  keeps  many 
working  parents  away  from 
their  children  (Leader,  Febru- 
ary 41.  In  Britain  we  work  the 
longest  hours  In  Europe.  A 
recent  survey  suggested  that 
64  per  cent  of  fun-time  work- 
ers worked  more  than  48 
hours  per  week.  No  wonder 
over  a third  of  parents  feel 
they  don’t  see  enough  of  their 
children. 

Other  recent  research  has 
suggested  that  it  is  fathers 
who  work  long  hours,  rather 
than  working  mothers,  that 
are  the  greatest  risk  to  the 
family.  What  would  help?  Dis- 
mantling the  long-working- 
hours  culture  and  a commit- 
ment to  implement  the  48- 
Hour  Working  Time  Directive 
and  the  Social  Chapter  would 
give  parents  more  time,  while 
flexible  working  practices 
would  let  them  combine  their 
home  and  working  lives  more 
effectively. 

Sarah  Jackson. 

Joint  chief  executive. 

Parents  at  Work. 

45  Beech  Street 
London  EC2Y8AD. 

WE  were  very  concerned 
by  your  reports  on  the 
study  used  in  Panorama. 
Faulting  working  mothers  is 
irresponsible.  Worse,  it  per- 
petuates an  old  and  unproduc- 
tive debate  about  whether 
mothers  should  work,  rather 
than  promoting  a more  rele- 
vant debate  about  how 
parents,  fathers  and  mothers. 


can  reconcile  employment 
with  caring  for  children. 

With  later  entry  into  the 
labour  market  and  earlier 
retirement,  employment  is  in- 
creasingly the  prerogative  of 
adults  in  their  "middle  years", 
a period  which  also  coincides 
with  caring  responsibilities: 
especially  for  children  and 
often  also  for  elderly  kin. 

Rather  than  demonising 
mothers,  a constructive  res- 
ponse is  needed  that  rethinks 
the  way  time  and  work  are  al- 
located over  people's  lifetimes. 
(Dr)  Julia  Bnumen. 

Ann  Mooney. 

Peter  Moss. 

(Dr)  Tony  Munton. 

Thomas  Coram  Rsch  Unit 
University  of  London. 

27  Woburn  Square, 

London  WC1H  QAA. 

WHY  is  it  that  many  of  the 
European  countries  reg- 
ularly reported  as  having 
higher  childrens’  educational 
achievements  than  Britain 
have  as  many  or  more  work- 
ing mothers?  Could  it  be  that 
they  concentrate  upon  trying 
to  create  social  conditions  to 
accommodate  both,  rather 
then  attempting  to  force  us 
back  to  a model  designed  for 
another  time? 

Peter  Shield. 

20  Wfllerby  Road, 

Nottingham  NG5  4PB. 

AS  A working  father,  and 
husband  to  a working 
mother,  I admit  to  feeling 
somewhat  confused  over  my 
role  with  our  two  young 
daughters.  1 cook  more  than  I 


used  to.  I sort  the  children  out 
for  school  maybe  three  days  a 
week  and  I try  to  take  them 
out  somewhere  different  every 
weekend.  Plus  I am  urged  ter 
my  wife  to  read  with  the  chil- 
dren most  evenings,  sharing 
the  "burden*'  of  putting  them 
to  bed  — and  to  become  more 
involved  with  the  housework. 

I do  not  see  the  above  as 
problematic.  I do  see  it  as  bard 
work.  Our  role  is  evolving  and 
it  will  take  time  for  us  to  ad- 
just to  the  heavier  workload. 
So  look  around.  1 don't  see 
that  fathers  who  do  more  at 
home  are  walking  around 
with  slouched  shoulders  and 
heavy  eyelids  — I catch  their 
eyes  and  see  a glint  of  pride. 
Ian  Phillips. 

86  Vegal  Crescent, 

Englefield  Green, 

Surrey  TW200QF. 

AS  a 16-year-old  soon  to 
#%take  her  A levels,  I am  en- 
couraged by  my  school  and 
my  parents  to  go  to  university, 
get  qualified  and  find  myself  a 
career.  I was.  therefore 
shocked  to  read  that  if  I have  a 
full-time  job  when  my  chil- 
dren are  growing  up.  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  fail  their 
exams. 

I now  wonder  why  1 am 
bothering  to  get  these  qualifi- 
cations if  it  will  be  best,  in  the 
long  term,  for  me  not  to  work 
at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  I do 
not  see  myself  as  a housewife 
in  15  years.  I want  to  work, 
earn  money,  be  independent 
Hannah  Stone. 

15  Blenheim  Road, 

London  NW8  OLU. 


OH  woe  is  me!  Where  do  I 
turn  next?  Single 
mother?  Scourge  of  society. 
poverty-stricken  sponger!  Get 
her  out  to  work.  Stay-at-home 
mum?  Prone  to  depression 
and  therefore  drug  depen- 
dency and  lower  self-esteem. 
Working  mum?  Guilty  again: 
low-achieving  children. 

Am  I to  surmise  that  the 
only  solution  is  to  marry  a 
hard-working  man  and  take  a 
low-paid  job  once  ray  children 
are  old  enough  to  start  school, 
providing  of  course  that  1 only 
work  during  school  hours  so 
that  I can  be  there  to  dish  out 
tea  and  Marmite  toast  and 
wash  the  PE  kit? 

If  I have  more  than  one 
child,  said  husband  will  prob- 
ably piss  off  with  the  secretary 
of  whom  he  sees  much  more 
because  of  his  long  hours. 
Then  m be  a single  mum  and 
be  encouraged  to  go  out  to 
work.  Then  my  kids  will  have 
no  one  to  come  home  to . . . 
Hattie  Peacocke. 

5 Seymour  Place, 

Canterbury  CT1 3SF. 

AS  a mother  working  as  a 
teacher,  am  I doubly  res- 
ponsible for  children  failing? 
SGrievson. 

15  Fairfax  Road. 

London  W4 1EN. 

AM  I the  only  ftdl-time  fe- 
#%male  headteacher  with 
teenage  children  doing  GCSEs 
who  drives  a Rover  100?  Yours 
depressed/ gu  flty /anxious. 
Claire  Durrant- 
275  Alexandra  Park  Road, 
London  N22  4BJ. 


AMNESTY  international’s 
objectives  in  monitoring 
post-genocide  Rwanda 
(Rwanda  killer  backed  by 
human-rights  group.  January 
30)  are  to  prevent  any  new 
outbreak  of  killings  and 
human-rights  violations,  and 
to  ensure  that  justice  is  done. 
Justice  in  this  sense  must  in- 
clude ensuring  that  suspected 
criminals  are  given  a fair 
trial  and  are  not  subjected  to 
Ill-treatment  in  detention. 
Joseph  Ruvenzi  has  not  as  yet 
been  convicted  of  any  crime. 
There  was  little  information 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  about 
any  charges  against  him. 

Ruyenzi  was  never  labelled 
a "prisoner  of  conscience”. 
Nor  did  we  call  for  his  imme- 
diate release,  as  you  assert. 
Rather,  we  called  for  his  "Im- 
mediate and  unconditional 
release  if  he  is  not  to  be 
charged  with  a criminal 
offence ”. 

Amnesty’s  urgent -act ion 
system  relies  on  a rapid  res- 
ponse. which  in  many 
instances  saves  lives.  As  soon 
as  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  further  threat,  possibly 
as  a result  of  international  at- 
tention, Amnesty  acts  just  as 
quickly  to  call  off  Us  action. 
This  was  done  in  this  case  in 
May  once  we  received  details 
of  the  charges  and.  following 
a visit,  were  satisfied  that 
Ruyenzi's  treatment  was 
satisfactory. 

David  Bull. 

Director,  Amnesty 
International  (UK). 

99-119  Rosebery  Avenue. 
London  EClR  4RE. 


Dear  Auntie 

TONY  Hall,  BBC  News  man- 
aging director,  is  in  danger 
of  losing  his  audience  alto- 
gether if  he  selects  a bunch  of 
mumbling,  "with-it”,  nose- 
picking,  pierced-eared  yobs  to 
read  the  news  (BBC  to  shake 
up  ‘middle-aged’  TV  news. 
February  3).  BBC  Television 
is  already  looking  more  and 
more  lDce  an  “In  yer  face”  car- 
toon. Doesn’t  Hall  realise  that 
the  older  generation  is  rapidly 
outnumbering  the  younger 
one  by  almost  two  to  one? 

Let's  keep  a bit  of  dignity, 
honesty  and  maturity.  The 
BBC  has  lost  most  of  its  cred- 
ibility already  with  modem 
downmarket  changes.  Please 
leave  the  news  alone! 

Jackie  Rigden. 

45  Ardleigh  Road, 

London  Nl  4HS. 

“THE  BBC'S  claim  that  Its 
I reforms  will  make  news 
more  attractive  to  young 
people  is  an  insult  to  young 
people.  Does  it  mean  that  they 
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cannot  cope  with  a AiB  and  in- 
telligent approach  to  politics 
and  world  events?  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  Ttaday  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  main  tar- 
get for  change  Could  this  be 
motivated  by  politicians 
whose  human  frailty  has  been 
exposed? 

Daphne  Corder. 

51  Nassington  Road, 

London  NW3  2TTY. 

WE  are  already  suffering 
from  the  tabloidlsation  of 
the  BBC1  6pm  news  and  ITV 
10pm  news  ("always  leave 
them  with  a laugh”).  The  BBC 


should  look  to  Channel  4’s 
7pm  news  as  a model  if  they 
want  to  improve  their  broad- 
casts. 

T R Jones. 

48  Burton  Stone  Lane, 

York  Y03 6BU. 

IF  the  broadcasters  are  ser- 
iously looking  at  news  and 
current  affairs,  they  must  ask 
wbo  sets  the  agenda.  And  of 
the  almost  anonymous,  afi- 
powerftzl  news  editors,  “Quis 
custodlet  ipsos  CustodesT  * 
Edward  Wheatley. 

75  Sylvia  Avenue, 

Hatch  End.  Middx  HA5  4QN- 


Holocaust:  facts  and  fanatics 


MAKING  it  illegal  to  deny 
the  Holocaust  (Letters. 
February  3.  4)  may  be  a good 
idea.  But  before  such  a ban  Is 
put  Into  place,  we  must  be 
certain  about  what  exactly 
the  Holocaust  was.  Europe 
has  undergone  many  political 
changes  lately,  which  can 
sometimes  alter  our  view- 
point. 

Czechoslovakia,  for 
instance,  produced  a film  in 
the  late  1980s  that  fold  the 
story  of  a Czech  heroine  of  the 
war-time  resistance  who  was 
caught  by  the  Nazis  and  sent 
to  a concentration  camp.  In 
the  communist-made  film,  all 
the  camp  Inmates  were  com- 
munists, and  only  comm- 
unists. Today  the  post-comm- 
unists there  have  to  learn 
something  new  about  those 
same  camps. 

We  also  need  to  be  certain 
of  what  exactly  happened,  so 
that  we  may  be  accurate  in 
our  honouring  or  the  victims, 
sure  of  what  it  is  that  we 
regret  and  sure  of  what  it  is 
we  wish  to  prevent  happening 
again.  We  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  past  if  we  simply  Inst- 


ituted a blanket  ban  called 
“denial  of  the  Holocaust''. 

Bill  Spring. 

Ulrichstrasse  49, 

60433  FrankfUrt  am  Main. 

ELWYN  Morris  (Letters. 

February  4)  suggests  that 
the  purpose  of  outlawing 
Holocaust  denial  is  to  teach  a 
rising  generation  to  hate  the 
German  Republic.  Strange:  I 
thought  the  delete  focused  on 
whether  we  should  follow  the 
example  of  Germany,  where 
Holocaust  denial  (and  the  pos- 
session of  Nazi  emblems 
freely  available  In  Britain) 
has  long  been  a crime. 

Leslie  Wilson. 

Surley  Row, 

Caversham,  Reading  RG4. 

WHAT  next?  Denial  of 
genocide  in  Rwanda  or 
Bosnia?  Of  ill-treatment  of 
North  American  Indians  or  ab- 
originals? We’d  finish  up  with 
an  approved  National  Curric- 
ulum of  history  enshrined  in 
law  against  which  no  hist- 
orian would  ever  dare  argue. 
Brian  PMoss. 

93  Mm  Crescent 
Tamworth,  Staffs  B78  2NW. 


Still  wanting 

\AfHEN  David  Willetts 
VV  resigned  from  his  Cabi- 
net Office  post  in  (be  autumn, 
after  having  been  found 
“wanting''  in  his  advisory 
remarks  to  the  Parliamentary 
Select  Committee  dealing  with 
the  Neil  Hamilton  cash-for- 
questions  issue.  It  was  alleged 
that  he  received  an  £8.000 
golden  handshake,  presum- 
ably paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when 
he  re-emerged  as  chairman  of 
the  Conservative  Research 
Unit  Are  voters  expected  to 
understand  why  a politician 
found  “wanting”  in  ethical  be- 
haviour and  honesty  is  almost 
immediately  additionally 
rewarded  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  disseminating  Infor- 
mation and  statistics,  which 
he  could  so  easily  distort? 

How  are  the  voters  to  trust 
him  or  a government  which  so 
generously  rewards  overween- 
ing ambition  over  and  above 
honesty  and  the  morality 
which  is  considered  so  impor- 
tant in  the  National 
Curriculum? 

Patricia  Wilson. 

22  Yealand  Road, 

Camforth  LAS  9SH. 


\ A /HAT  on  earth  is  the  BBC 
V V thinking  about?  Is  it  now 
compulsory  to  devalue,  den- 
igrate or  change  all  that  is 
good  and  worthwhile  in  our 
society?  Are  we  to  copy  the 
CNN  presenters  with  their  ob- 
vious false  hair  and  fixed 
smiles?  Please,  Mr  Jackson, 
leave  well  alone.  Society  also 
has  a responsibility  to  educate 
and  identify  good  practice. 
Bernard  Holden. 

47  Queen  Elizabeth  Crescent, 
Accrington,  Lancs  RB5  HAS. 

A NY  suggestion  that  BBCl's 
/ASix  O’clock  News  is  to  he 
transformed  into  a 60-minute 
magazine  programme  is  pure 
speculation.  BBC  News  does 
intend  to  review  all  of  its  out- 
put after  the  election,  but  the 
Six  O’clock  News  Is  no  more 
or  less  likely  to  change  than 
any  of  our  output-  This  review 
will  not  include  regional  news 
programmes. 

Richard  Sambroak. 

BBC  Head  ofNewsgathering, 
Television  Centre, 

Wood  Lane. 

London  W12  7RJ. 


Undergrounded 

\A#HY  are  “we”  spending 
V W£600  million  on  a millen- 
nium dome  in  Greenwich 
while  a disaster  looms  on  the 
London  Underground? 

I commute  in  from  the  sub- 
urbs every  morning  and  at- 
tempt to  catch  a tube  from 
Waterloo.  Often  the  over- 
crowding is  so  bad  that 
queues  for  the  Northern  Line 
stretch  back  to  the  concourse 
of  the  overground  station 
(two  or  three  levels  of  escala- 
tors). Any  emergency  would 
result  in  a much  bigger  death 
toll  than  that  from  the  Kings 
Crossfire. 

If  they  build  that  dustbin- 
lid  in  Greenwich,  nobody’s 
going  to  be  able  to  get  near  it 
by  the  year  2000. 

John  Dower. 

20  Albany  Park  Road, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Surrey  KT2  5SW. 


Please  include  a full  address. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


A Country  Diaiy 


BURY  DITCHES:  The  top  of 
Sunnyhill  near  Clun  opens  to 
the  sky  and  the  track 
squeezes  through  the 
remains  of  gateways  in  the 
ramparts  to  the  heart  of  the 
fort.  This  place  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  Iron  Age  hill 
forts  in  Shropshire’s  Welsh 
Marches.  Built  during  the 
first  millennium  BC,  the 
Bury  Ditches  or  Rings  — de- 
pending on  whether  you 
focus  on  the  mounds  or  the 
gullies  between  them  — was 
a major  centre  of  permanent 
settlement.  Once  planted 
over,  like  the  surrounding 
hillsides,  the  fort  was  cleared 
years  ago  and  all  that  remain 
of  the  trees  are  blackened 
stumps  like  bad  teeth  poking 
through  the  shaley  earth.  But 
clearing  away  the  plantation 
has  allowed  denizens  of  a 
more  ancient  forest  to  show 
through.  Scattered  among 
the  rings  and  ditches  are 
stunted  holly  trees.  Tbe 
holly's  dark  splkey  leaves 
gleam  in  the  winter  sun  like 
weapons  protecting  tbe 
resurgence  of  trees  once 
sacred  to  the  Celts.  Even  on 


the  clearest,  bluest,  brightest 
day  of  the  year  so  far  the 
rings  lock  in  their  secrets. 
Walking  the  earthworks,  the 
ground  Is  covered  by  fine 
grasses  and  mosses  of  glow- 
ing emerald  which  harbour 
tiny  grey  cups  of  lichen  be- 
tween the  splinters  of  stone. 
Most  of  the  surrounding  hills 
have  ancient  settlements  on 
them.  Prom  here,  the  fires  of 
Caer  Din  Ring,  Fron  Camp, 
Caer  Caradoc  and  many 
others  would  be  clearly  visi- 
ble on  such  a day.  What  were 
these  communities  like? 
What  fear  drove  them  to 
build  such  fortresses?  The 
sun  begins  to  sink  beyond 
Clun  Forest.  It  is  upwards  to 
the  sun  these  hill  forts  face, 
they  owe  no  other  allegiance. 
Along  the  passage  of  the  bur- 
nished shield,  the  golden 
head,  the  bird  of  fire,  the 
great  bufi,  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  edges  of  the 
sky,  roll  the  centuries.  There 
remains  a whispering  here  in 
the  grass  and  hollies.  A grow- 
ing darkness  stalks  the  rings 
and  ditches. 


PAUL  EVANS 


. _ 
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M^tihewNoiTO 

THE  spirit  Of  New 
Labour  appears  to 
have  infiltrated  the 
heart  of  Glasgow.  Over  the 
weekend,  a meeting  of  the 
local  Labour  Party  in  Kelvin 
— a constituency  contain- 
ing some  of  the  city's  tough- 
est streets,  along  with  its 
most  chi-chi — met  to  ap- 
prove the  election  state- 
ment and  photograph  of 
George  Galloway,  its  like- 
able but  accident-prone  MP. 
Once  the  text  had  been  dealt 
with,  attention  passed  to  the 
photo  of  George,  who  is  not 
without  a healthy  dash  of 
self-regard,  resting  his  chin 

on  his  fingers  and  striking 

the  pose  of  the  romantic  phi- 
losopher. Feelings  in  the 
hall  were  mixed,  “Wecan- 
nae  have  that."  said  one 
woman,  angrily.  "It  looks 
Uke  he's  staring  into  the 
fixture.  We’ll  have  to  choose 
another."  At  this,  one  of 
George’s  more  forceful 
male  supporters  rose  to  lHa 
feet.  "There’s  nae  chance  of 
that,  nae  chance  at  all,"  he 
said,  outraged.  "Lord  Snow- 
don took  that.  ” 


Chopping  the  legs 
off  our  cultural  icons 


Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


as  "a  snob  and  a rac- 


m 


mm 


WHERE  would  John 
Maynard  Keynes 
have  stood  on 
working  mothers? 
Could  New  Labour  have 
counted  upon  his  support  in 
the  forthcoming  election? 
How  would  he  have  reacted  to 
Noel  Gallagher's  views  on 
drugs?  It's  true  that  our  more 
modish  recreational  stimu- 
lants arrived  too  late  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  Bloomsbury 
Group,  but  Keynes's  famous 
fondness  for  champagne  has 
suggested,  to  some,  that  be 
might  wdl  have  inclined  to 
tolerance,  even  decriminalisa- 
tion.  Indeed,  It  requires  only  a 
little  imagination  to  picture 
the  great  economist  upon  his 
deathbed,  expressing  as  his 
single  regret  that  he  had  not 
consumed  more  ecstasy. 

Or  it  did.  We  can  no  longer 
be  certain.  Until  last  week, 
many  readers  of  a liberal  per- 
suasion would  have  felt  fairly 
confident  of  Keynes's  posthu- 
mous but  heartfelt  support  (m 
these  and  many  other  issues 
of  the  day.  Now,  however,  he 
stands  exposed,  by  this  news- 1 


Edge  to  say  that  both  her 
local  paper  and  new  Guard- 
ian book  Sleaze  are  now  un- 
available thanks  to  the 
MP's  threats  of  litiga- 
tion . . . “particularly  gal- 
ling,” she  writes,  "since  AL 
derley  Edge  is  at  present  in 
Macclesfield".  (Boundary 
manges  move  It  into  Tatton 

(t  the  next  election.)  Mrs 
omlinson  receives  £25  for 
potting  him  in  action  — and 

(fton’t  forget,  so  could  you! 

[ |b  FTER  spending  an 
MW  undisclosed  fortune 
^^^on  exclusive  live 
rights  to  England's  World 
Cup  game  with  Poland  on 
May  31.  Channel  5's  eupho- 
ria about  the  coup  Is  evapor- 
ating. The  new  television 
network  has  just  noticed  a 
small  hitch ...  it  doesn't 
have  any  football  commen- 
tators. Increasingly  desper- 
ate executives  are  now  beg- 
ging Radio  5 Live  for  access 
to  its  commentary — an 
am  using  idea,  given  the 
wildly  differing  nature  of 
TV  and  radio  commentary. 

It  could  do  worse,  of  course 
— it  could  hire  Brian  Moore 
—but  not  much. 

LORO  Hollick's  man-  • 
agement  of  the  Express 
becomes  ever  more  in- 
spirational. Having  exam- 
ined the  problem  of  plung- 
ing circulation  from  all 
sides,  he  has  devised  a strat- 
egy of  glittering  inventive- 
ness ...  he  has  decided  to 
slash  the  budget  by  30  per 
cent.  Some  of  the  new  econo- 
mies are  wondrous  (on  Sun- 
day. the  paper  saved  a few 
bob  by  running  the  same 
story  about  Noel  Gallagher 
on  pages  two  and  five),  but 
the  finest  of  all  concerns  the 
picture  desk:  some  journal- 
ists are  now  going  out  to 
cover  stories  carrying  dis- 
posable  cameras. 

IMPORTANT  news  ar- 
rives from  the  world  of 
organised  dating.  On 
Valentine's  Day,  the  English 
Rose  Introduction  Agency 
holds  the  official  opening  of 
its  new  HQ,  a charming  ' 
Georgian  town  bouse  in 
Broadstairs.  Kent,  and  con- 
ducting the  ceremony  will 
be  no  less  a personage  than 
my  friend  Jonathan  Aitken. 
In  a letter,  proprietor  Chris- 
tina Rhodes  explains. 

“Some  time  ago.  when  he 
was  being  hounded  by  some 
sections  of  the  media,  Jona- 
than Aitken  was  accused  of 
being  a member  ofEnglish 
Rose!”  she  writes.  “Obvi- 
ously. this  was  untrue  and 
he  is  determined  to  con- 
found bis  critics  by  conduct- 
ing our  opening  ceremony!” 
Ah,  bless  him. 

THE  benign  influence  of 
computers  on  the  pub- 
lishing industry  in- 
creases. The  Bookseller 
reports  that  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Independent  Pub- 
lishers Guild  heard  how  the 
editors  of  one  novel  were 
unhappy  with  David  as  the 
central  character’s  name, 
and  wanted  to  replace  it 
with  something  more 
earthy — a job  that  would 
once  have  taken  ages,  but 
which,  thanks  to  sew  soft- 
ware. they  achieved  at  the 
pressing  of  a few  but- 
tons. The  computer  did  a 
fine  job  too,  stumbling  only 
once  in  Chapter  12.  when 
the  hero  and  heroine  went 
on  holiday  to  Florence,  and 
“gazed  in  awe  at  Mlchaelan- 
geio'sFred”. 


It  is  futile  for  his  biogra- 
pher. Lord  Skidelsky,  to  insist 
that  these  contemporary- 
sounding accusations  are 
based  on  an  "ignorant  excur- 
sus into  the  past":  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  reputa- 
tion of  Keynes  and  his  Eco- 
nomic Consequences  Of  The 
Peace  can  recover  from  his 
thought-crimes,  if  ever.  As  for 
his  General  Theory  Of  Em- 
ployment. Interest  And 
Money,  it  was  clearly  no  more 
than  a sick  joke  on  posterity. 
True,  Keynes  professed  sympa- 
thy for  the  unemployed 
masses  in  the  1930s  — but  how 
could  this  be  genuine  when,  as 
recently  as  1914,  he  had  ob- 
served that  to  restrict  access 
to  contraception  "increases 
the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
1 Oon  bom  from  those  who, 
from  drunkenness  or  igno- 
rance or  extreme  lack  of  pru- 
dence, are  not  only  incapable 
of  virtue,  but  incapable  also  of 
that  degree  of  prudence  which 
Is  involved  In  the  use  of 
checks"? 

Some  will  object  that  it  is 
unfair  to  single  out  Keynes  in 
this  way.  Doesn't  the  whole  of 
history  really  amount  to  the 
combined  offences  of  racist, 
sexist  snobbish  mm?  Why 
don’t  we  just  write  off  the 
whole  lot  of  them?  It  may  be 
tempting  to  do  so,  but  while  so 
many  of  these  clay-footed 
scoundrels  still  reside  in  the 
cultural  pantheon,  surely  our 
historians,  journalists  and 


j cultural  commentators  have  a 
| duty  to  seek  them  out  and  de- 
nounce them  for  what  they 
are?  Besides,  when  compared 
with  sane  recent  revalua- 
tions, Keynes  comes  off  rela- 
tively lightly  in  mitigation, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  decent  to  his  wife. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for 
Albert  Einstein.  He  may  have 
been  good  at  physics,  but,  as 
was  revealed  last  year,  his  be- 
haviour towards  his  first  wife. 
Mileva  Marie,  leaves  an  indel- 
ible stain  on  his  scientific 
achievement  While  he  con- 
tributed nothing  towards  the 
running  of  their  household, 
Mileva  was  expected  to  orga- 
nise his  food  and  linen,  and 
renounce  all  personal  rela- 
tions except  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances. 

No  one  else  having  come  up  I 
with  the  theory  of  relativity,  i 
Einstein  is  still  being  studied; 
but  in  time,  physics  teachers 
may  come  to  feel,  like  Profes- , 
sor  Lisa  Jardine  of  Queen  , 
Mary  and  Westfield  College, 
London,  that  their  charges 
have  no  need  of  any  author, 
no  matter  bow  eminent,  who 
"reveals  himself  to  be  out  of 
tune  with  the  attitudes,  beliefs 
and  value  systems  of  those 
who  study  him”.  Alter  the 
publication  of  his  letters,  that 
"casual,  habitual  racist"  and 
"easy  misogynist”  Philip  Lar- 
kin struck  Professor  Jardine 
as  not  merely  surplus  to  her 
own  students'  academic 
requirements,  but,  as  she  an- 
nounced to  Guardian  readers, 


undeserving  of  his  place  in 
the  canon.  "Can  we  continue 
to  present  the  poetic  writings 
of  Larkin  as  self-evidently 
‘humane'.’’  she  demanded, 
when  his  letters  are  "a  steady 
stream  of  casual  obscenity, 
throwaway  derogatory 
remarks  about  women,  and 
arrogant  disdain  for  those  of 
different  skin  colour  or  na- 
tionality?” 

Well,  of  course  not  — if  such 
conduct  would  not  today  be 
permitted  in  the  gracious  pur- 
lieus of  Queen  Mary  and  West- 
field  College,  why  on  earth 
should  Larkin  have  got  away 
with  it,  if  not  In  his  published 

poetry,  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence? The  same  rigor- 
ous standards  are  now  being 
applied  to  TS  Eliot,  whose  rep- 
utation, remarkably,  had  sur- 
vived almost  Intact  until  last 
year,  when  Anthony  Julius 
and  James  Fenton  arraigned 
the  poet  for  his  anti-Semitism. 
Elaborating  on  this  theme, 
Tom  Paulin  accused  Eliot  of 
nastQy  twisting  his  source 


Judged  by  these 
standards,  Orwell 
and  Austen  have 
been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and 
found  wanting 

material,  of  being  ”a  vandal,  a 
criminal,  an  annihilator  of  an 
that's  made  to  a murderous 
thought  in  a dirty  shade”. 

The  female  indictment  was 
delivered  by  Michele  Roberts, 
in  a memorable  appearance 
on  Start  The  Week.  She  was 
due  to  give  a lecture  on  Eliot’s 
essay.  Tradition  And  The  In- 
dividual Talent,  having  exam- 
ined him,  she  CTpInimvl  from 
the  standpoint  of  a “modem 
person”.  As  a modem  person, 
for  instance,  she  disliked  El- 
iot’s habit  of  always  writing 


“he"  to  mean  a poet  But 
wasn’t  it  unrealistic,  Melvyn 
Bragg  objected,  to  expect  the 
usage  “he/she ” from  someone 
writing  in  1919?  '7  was  asked 
as  a poet  writing  in  1996  to 
give  my  response,  so  I'm 
afraid  that  when  I read  as  a 
person  I'm  trying  to  acknowl- 
edge these  modern 
responses." 

As  Keynes’s  remaining  ad- 
mirers have  found,  the  prob- 
lem with  the  popular  “modem 
person"  approach  to  history 
and  literature  is  that  it  makes 
absolutely  no  allowances  for 
context,  ticking  off  perfor- 
mance against  a check-list  of 
right-on  attitudes.  An  interest 
in  eugenics  may  have  been 
unexceptionable  in  1914,  but 

for  some  reason  the  young 
Keynes  is  supposed  to  have 
known  better. 

Judged  by  the  same  sort  of 
pitiless,  modem-person  stan- 
dards, George  Orwell  and 
Jane  Austen  have  also  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and 

found  wanting:  Orwell  for 
having  supplied  a list  of  poten- 
tial “fellow  travellers"  during 
the  cold  war,  Austen  for  col- 
luding with  the  “ explan  ding 
imperialist  venture".  Austen’s 
fault,  ^wwiiing  to  Edward 
Said,  was  that,  in  her  novel 
Mansfield  Park,  she  did  not 
“offer  a non-white  Caribbean 
any  status  imaginatively,  dis- 
cursively. aesthetically,  geo- 
graphically, economically 
other  than  that  of  the  sugar 
producer  in  a permanently 
subordinate  position  to  the 
English”.  Nor  did  she  pay  just 
tribute  to  the  Spice  Girls. 

There  is  nothing  wrong,  of 
course,  in  pointing  out  the 
failings  of  the  great  figures  of 
the  past.  But  current  commen- 
tators go  further  one  offence 
against  contemporary  pre- 
sumptions invalidates  the 
whole  work,  tarnishes  the 
whole  life. 

The  Gileadites  slew  the 
Ephralmltes  who  could  not 
pronounce  the  word  “shibbo- 
leth": such  tests  are  applied 
with  equal  severity  today. 


“The  real  reason  why  politi- 
cians get  away  is  that  the 
people  investigating  them  are 
also  tainted."  says  Arif  Ni- 
zami editor  of  The  Nation,  a 
daily  newspaper.  “If  the  fig- 
ure of  $1.5  billion  looted  is 
true,  then  there  was  a lot  of 
money  to  give  away  to  the 
investigative  agencies." 


THE  recently  estab- 
lished accountabil- 
ity commission  has 
appealed  to  bureau- 
crats to  Inform  on 
their  political  masters.  But 
many  of  the  deals  that  were 
allegedly  done  in  Bhutto's 
name  were  crafted  by  senior 
civil  servants  who  undoubt- 
edly helped  themselves  to  a 
share  of  the  proceeds. 

The  focus  on  the  first  cou- 
ple’s corruption  also  ignores 
the  feet  that  even  those  out- 
side the  political  elite  have 
been  helping  themselves  to 
public  tends  for  years.  In  the 
capital.  Islamabad,  the  fruits 
of  ill-gotten  wealth  have  been 
visible  for  years  in  palatial 
homes  where  owners  main- 
tain a fairy-tale  lifestyle  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  ser- 
vants, fleets  of  luxury  cars, 
and  menageries  including 
peacocks  and  deer. 

In  Pakistan,  as  in  neigh- 
bouring India,  few  transac- 
tions are  as  they  seem. 
Nearly  everyone  has  a busi- 
ness on  the  side:  the  police- 
man who  supplements  a mea- 
sly salary  with  on-the-spot 
fines,  the  schoolteacher  who 
plays  truant  to  give  lucrative 
private  tuition,  the  doctor 
who  demands  an  entrance  fee 
at  the  hospital,  the  airline 
reservation  clerk  who  can 
produce  a seat  on  a foil  flight 
for  the  privileged  few  by 
chucking  off  an  ordinary 
passenger. 

While  the  middle  class  may 
lament  the  morals  of  their 
politicians,  it  is  they  who  are 
prepared  to  pay  that  little  hit 
extra  to  smooth  their  way 

through  bloated  bureaucra- 
cies, and  who  number  among 
the  99  per  cent  of  Pakistanis 
who  pay  no  tax. 

It  is  also  unclear  what  de- 
fines corruption.  In  the  pub- 
lic mind,  corruption  is  indeli- 
bly associated  with  elected 
governments,  and'  this  is 
tragic.  But  corruption  did  not 
begin  with  the  restoration  of 
democracy  in  1988.  It  was 
there  during  the  martial-law 
era;  and  unless  the  middle 
Hflsa  is  prepared  to  examine 
its  own  stake  in  the  system,  it 
is  there  to  stay. 


The  Pakistan  election  result  looks  emphatic  but,  Suzanne  Goldenberg  argues, 
no  government  can  be  secure  until  someone  gets  to  grips  with  corruption 

Nation  on  the  take 


YESTERDAY;  Paki- 
stan's Nawaz  Sha- 
rif looked  unas- 
sailable. As  the 
results  trickled  in 
from  general  elections  — the 
fourth  in  eight  years  — it 
became  clear  he  had  secured 
a victory  of  historic 
proportions. 

But  his  apparent  strength 
Is  illusory.  During  the  last  50 
years,  no  government  has 
survived  its  full  term  in  Paki- 
stan, and  a popular  mandate 
has  provided ' no  guarantee 
against  constitutional  powers 
that  allow  presidents  to 
throw  out  elected  govern- 
ments. And  .in  Pakistan,  as 


Sharif  knows,  there  is  always 
a ready  excuse:  corruption. 
The  Punjabi  businessman 
was  himself  sacked  as  prime 
minister  in  1993  after  being 
accused  of  extravagance  and 
taking  kick-backs  in  the  im- 
port of  thousands  of  yellow 
taxi  cabs  for  a self-employ- 
ment scheme. 

Nowadays,  there  is  public 
outrage  at  the  scale  of  corrup- 
tion in  Pakistan  Uke  never 
before.  But  the  indignation  of 
the  middle  classes  at  the  prof- 
ligacy of  their  political  rulers 
overlooks  a single  crucial 
feck  corruption  has  become  a 
way  of  life  in  Pakistan,  and 
anyone  with  a stake  in  the 


economy  is  a part  of  it  In  the 
past  three  months,  the  Paki- 
stani press  has  been  replete, 
with  instances  of  the  alleged, 
corruption  of  the  sacked 
prime  minister,  Benazir 
Bhutto,  and  her  husband, 
Aslf  All  Zardari,  slobbering 
over  accounts  — helpfully 
provided  by  the  so-called  neu- 
tral caretaker  administration 
— of  their  alleged  $60  million 
annual  hill  for  mineral  water, 
the  polo  ponies  that  break- 
fasted on  marmalade  in  air- 
conditioned  stables,  and  mas- 
sive over-due  telephone  bills 
at  the  prime-ministerial ! 
residence. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for 


such  shenanigans,  but  first 
they  must  be  proven  to  be 
true.  The  caretaker  govern- 
ment has  yet  to  provide  docu- 
mentation for  Its  charges  that 
a staggering  $1.5  billion  was 
spirited  out  of  the  country 
during  Bhutto’s  three  years 
in  office.  Aside  from  the  air- 
freight bills  for  the  shipment 
of  furnishings  to  the  couple’s 
Surrey  mansion  — whose 
ownership  Bhutto  denies  — 
there  is  no  paper  trail  of  their 
alleged  larceny. 

In  part  the  failure  of  the 
authorities  to  document  an 
alleged  theft  on  a massive 
scale  Is  due  to  the  reluctance 
of  investigating  agencies. 


Why  it’s  England  v Germany  again 


Alec  McGivan  calls  for  fairness  from 
the  football  authorities  in  evaluating 
England’s  bid  to  host  the  World  Cup 


ONE  small  incident 
last  Friday,  the 
arrival  of  a fax  at 
Lancaster  Gate,  suddenly 
sent  the  football  world  Into 
a frenzy.  The  content  of 
that  fax  was  a major  shock 
as  for  as  English  football 
was  concerned.  Uefa  had 
just  made  a formal  decision 
to  back  Germany’s  rival  bid 
to  stage  the  World  Cup  in 
2006.  The  justification  for 
this  swift  piece  of  footwork 
was  apparently  some  infor- 
mal chats  that  occurred 
around  three  years  ago 
when,  of  course,  the  Ger- 
man bid  was  the  only  one  in 
existence.  In  England  . we 
recognised  the  need  to 
stage  Boro  96  successfully 
before  publicly  declaring 


our  own  interest  in  the 
World  Cup. 

It  transpires  that  what- 
ever was  said  by  whom  and 
to  whom  in  1993  or  1994 
has  never  been  recorded. 
There  is  no  minute,  no  pub- 
i lie  announcement  was  ever 
1 made,  no  notification  sent 
out  to  the  member  football 
associations  of  Defa. 

One  is  bound  to  ask  why 
Uefa  was  so  unwilling  to 
look  at  the  merits  of  Eng- 
land’s alternative  case. 
Why  has  it  been  in  such  a 
rush  to  back  the  German 
bid?  How  can  it  seriously 
reconcile  this  type  of  ded- 
Sion-inabing  with  its  demo- 
cratic responsibilities  to  all 
its  member  countries? 
What  any  country  has  a 


right  to  expect  is  respect 
for  its  point  of  view,  and 
fair  consideration  of  its 
case.  Democracy  is  not 
some  nice  little  extra  just 
when  it  suits. 

England’s  reaction  to 
what  has  happened  may 
well  open  up  a much  bigger 
debate.  If  our  concern 
spreads  to  other  countries 
involved  in  football  — and 
there  are  nearly  200  of 
them  — who  knows  where 
i all  this  will  end? 

At  present  it  is  the  Fife 
executive  that  chooses 
I World  Cup  venues.  Individ- 
! ual  confederations,  of 
I which  Uefo  is  one,  have  no 
; role  in  the  process.  Yet  If 
this  changes  and  confedera- 
tions are  given  the  respon- 
sibility to  choose.  Flfa  will 
sorely  have  to  lay  down  a 
transparent  and  demo- 
cratic decision-making  pro- 
cess. Timetables  and  de- 
tailed submissions  will  be 
required.  The  criteria  by  , 


which  bids  are  to  be  judged 
will  need  defining.  Perhaps 
the  wider  membership,  not 

just  a confederation’s  exec- 
utive, should  become  in* 
volved. 

For  now.  however,  the 
selection  process  belongs  to 
Fife,  and  as  England  pro- 
ceeds with  its  bid  we  should 
not  set  too  much  store  by 
Uefa’s  position.  A lot  can 
happen  in  football  politics 
tn  the  next  three  years. 

THE  FA’s  campaign 
strategy  for  its  bid  has 
been  given  a great  deal 
of  thought  in  recent 
months.  To  quote  from  our 
plans  for  Phase  One;  “The 
key  need  in  1997  is  to  lift 
the  profile  of  onr  bid  in  the 
eyes  of  ail  our  target 
constituencies.” 

Objective  achieved  — al- 
though perhaps  not  quite  in 
the  way  we  had  anticipated. 
Whether  or  not  one  sub- 
scribes to  the  line  “all  pub- 


licity is  good  publicity”,  the 
case  for  England  to  host  the 
World  Cup  has  certainly 
been  highlighted.  It’s  a 
stong  case,  based  upon  the 
nariHttes  we  can  offer  at 
our  modern  grounds,  the 
example  of  Euro  96,  the 

prospect  of  a new  Wembley 
and  our  huge  attraction  as 
a top  tourist  destination. 

Last  summer  a lot  of 
English  football  fans  were 
asked  by  Oefe  officials  to 
wave  a yellow  flag  which 
had  on  it  the  words  "fair 
play".  Is  it  so  unreasonable 
to  ask  for  felr  play  off  the 
pitch  as  well  as  on?  How 
heartening  it  would  be  if 
ultimately  the  venue  for 
2006  turned  out  to  be  the 
best  for  football  — maybe 
England,  maybe  not.  The 
right  decision,  made  in  the 
right  way.  putting  democ- 
racy into  practice  and  leav- 
ing everyone  content  that 
their  voice  was  beard  and 
the  merits  of  their  case  con- 
sidered. We  shall  see. 

Aloe  McGivan  Is  director  of  the 
Football  Association’s  World 
Cup  Campaign  2006 


Birthplace  of 
the  heavenly 
creatures 


David  McKie 


A WEEK  ago.  few  had 
heard  of  Melinda  Mes- 
senger. Now  she  is 
famous.  Picked  up  by  the  Star 
and  Sun  on  the  strength  of  a 
sultry  bus-shelter  ad  for  a 
firm  which  makes  conserva- 
tories, she  was  yesterday 
being  squired  around  Holly- 
wood by  a posse  of  Murdoch 
men,  committed,  as  their 
newspaper  put  it.  to  show  US 
stars  a Brit  of  all  right  De- 
scribed as  blonde.  22,  and 
34DD.  she  was  instantly 
hailed  as  the  biggest  thing  in 
home-grown  glamour  since 
Samantha  Fox.  What's  more, 
like  Brigitte  Bardot.  Marilyn 
Monroe  and  Diana  Dors,  the 
lady  alliterates  — always  an 
added  attraction  with  sex 
sirens.  (Alliterates  naturally, 
too,  unlike  Monroe,  born 
Norma  Jean  Baker  and  Dors, 
bom  Diana  Fluck.)  And  what 
caps  the  whole  tale,  it  ap- 
pears, is  that  this  heavenly 
creature  comes  from  guess 
where?  Yes.  boring  old 
Swindon. 

Boring  old  Swindon.  1 
think,  isn’t  that  much 
amused.  The  main  problem 
for  Swindon,  a historian 
wrote  in  the  60s,  was  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  take  it 
seriously.  This  kind  of  thing 
doesn't  help,  any  more  than  it 
helped  in  the  60s  when  Swin- 
don was  known,  if  at  all.  as 
the  place  Diana  Dors  came 
from.  The  local  evening 
paper,  the  Advertiser,  ig- 
nored the  Messenger  story  for 
several  days  and  then  sound- 
ed decidedly  sniffy,  casting 
doubts  on  her  age  (they  had 
her  as  25  on  Monday,  and  26 
yesterday!  and  printing  pic- 
tures which  showed  she  was 
suspiciously  less  voluptuous 
a mere  three  years  ago.  They 
have  now  set  up  a phone-line 
inviting  readers  to  say  which 
siren  they  choose:  Diana  or 
Melinda.  The  results  are  due 
out  today. 

Melinda,  I guess,  will  not 
have  enhanced  her  vote  by 
cutely  observing:  “I  just  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  which  was 
Swindon  for  once.”  Swindon 
Is  used  to  this  kind  of  dispar- 
agement. Its  appearance  is 
against  it.  Swindon.  John  Bet- 
jeman wrote,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  (this  wasn’t 
Slough),  had  a great  deal  of 
building.  hut  little 
architecture. 

Yet  Betjeman  found  more  of 
interest  in  Swindon  than  in 
many  more  beautiful  towns. 
That  judgment  is  even  truer 
today.  The  Swindon  he  knew 
was  a marriage  of  two  dispa- 
rate entities.  For  centuries. 
Old  Swindon  had  stood  on  its 
hfli.  taking  its  goods  to  mar- 


ket and  touching  its  hat  to  the 
squire.  Then,  down  In  the 
valley  below,  something  ex- 
traordinary' stirred.  Brunei 
and  the  GWR  engineer  and 
entrepreneur  Daniel  Gooch 
picked  it  out  as  a place  for  a 
railway  station  where  trains 
between  London  and  Bristol 
might  stop  for  engine  changes 
and  refreshment  breaks  for 
passengers.  For  something 
like  half  a century,  the  old 
town  kept  its  uneasy’  distance, 
but  in  1900  the  administra- 
tions merged.  Their  cultures, 
rural/agricultural  and 
urban,’ mechanical,  remained 
distinctively  different,  but 
Swindon  was  one. 

And  then  afler  the  war  a 
third  town  was  added,  as 
huge  estates  were  built  to  the 
east  and  south  to  accommo- 
date London  overspill.  Once 
again  an  older  community 
had  to  Integrate  with  a 
younger:  all  the  more  difficult 
when  so  many  new  Swindon- 
ians  liked  to  go  “home"  to 
Tottenham  for  the  weekend  (a 
famous  Swindon  Town  cup 
run  helped  break  that  habit). 
And  now  in  the  past  decade 
the  same  thing  has  happened 
again.  Half  a mile  or  so  from 
the  modest,  often  mean,  two- 
storey  bride  terraces  of  the 
railway  age,  new  high-tech 
palaces  of  shimmering  glass 
lor  glass  substitute)  punctu- 
ate a 21st-century  landscape. 
Some,  like  Norman  Foster's 
distribution  centre  for 
Renault,  even  win  prizes.  Es- 
tablished names  and  movers 
and  thrusters  alike  have  set 
up  their  stalls  here,  close  to 
the  roaring  M4,  from  WH 
Smith  to  the  latest  Japanese 
giants.  Betjeman  would  have 
hated  it  — would  have  fled, 
perhaps,  to  the  comfort  of  the 
GWR's  model  village  close  to 
the  station,  saved  from  rapa- 
cious developers  in  the  50s 
and  lovingly  refurbished  by 
Swindon  council. 

THE  merits  of  the  expan- 
sion strategy  were  con- 
stantly challenged.  The 
town's  Labour  MP  longed  for 
more  middle  classes  to  bring 
culture  to  a town  which  de- 
spite its  soaraway  growth  still 
seems  short  of  it  now.  (There 
are  eight  or  nine  screens  in 
its  popcorn-chomping  multi- 
plex, but  they  still  don't  seem 
to  have  room  for  Ken  Loach.) 
Tory  MPs  from  surrounding 
rural  seats  tried  vainly  to  per- 
suade Tory  ministers  to  halt 
the  expansion.  The  county 
council,  to  which  Swindon 
remained  accountable  despite 
ceaseless  attempts  to  escape, 
did  its  best  to  impede  it  but 
felled. 

But  here  at  least  Swindon 
has  something  to  celebrate. 
On  April  1.  under  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  Banham  Com- 
mission, it  becomes  a free- 
standing authority,  with  the 
yoke  of  the  county  council 
discarded  for  good.  Great  cel- 
ebrations are  planned  on  the 
theme,  “Proud  to  be  Swin- 
don”. Bonfires  and  fireworks 
are  promised.  Will  Melinda 
Messenger  now  be  invited  to 
star  as  carnival  queen?  Some- 
how I doubt  it 


Good-bye 
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Bohumil  Hrabal 


Life  closely 
observed 


BOHUMEL  HrabaL 
who  has  died  aged 
82  after  a fall  from 
the  fifth  floor  of  a 
hospital  where  he 
was  being  treated  for  arthritis 
— he  was  apparently  crying  to 
feed  birds  — was  the  most 
imaginative  Czech  writer  of 
the  30th  cenrury. 

He  was,  through  no  feult  of 
his  own.  a latecomer  to  litera- 
ture. When  he  first  attempted 
to  publish  a small  collection  of 
poems,  the  book,  already  set  in 
type,  was  circulated  unoffi- 
cially from  the  printers  in  1949 
after  the  communist  takeover. 
In  I95J,  an  edition  of  his  short 
stories  was  Issued  in  just  250 
copies. 

His  real  chance  came  in 
2956.  when  the  mild  political 
thaw  after  Khrushchev's  de- 
nunciation of  Stalin  allowed 
Czech  publishers  to  look  for 
new  talent.  Hrabal  was  invited 
to  submit  his  writing:  even 
then,  his  tales  had  to  be  given 
a more  conventional  shape  be- 
fore the  editor  would  dare  to 
send  them  to  the  censors  and 
printers.  In  spite  or  all  precau- 
tions, those  stories,  too.  failed 
to  see  the  light  of  day:  the 
political  climate  worsened  and 
Hrabal’s  book,  ready  for  print- 
ing. was  banned  Not  until  1963 
did  a volume  or  his  short 
stories.  PerLicka  na  dne  (14 
Pearl  In  The  Deep)  finally  ap- 
pear and  overnight  made  him 
popular. 

Hrabal  was  then  nearly  50. 
He  was  bom  in  Brno,  but  spent 
most  of  his  childhood  in  Nym- 
burk.  where  his  father  was  the 
manager  of  a brewery'.  He 
went  to  Prague  in  19M  to  study 
law.  but  when  Czech  universi- 
ties were  shut  down  during  the 
German  occupation,  he 
worked  on  the  railway  and 
ended  up  as  a train  dispatcher. 
Although  he  completed  his 
studies  with  a doctorate,  the 
law  was  one  of  the  few  trades 
be  never  practised.  He  would 
claim  that  it  was  to  overcome 
his  shyness  that  he  had  taken 
up  being  a travelling  salesman. 
In  the  early  1950s,  be  worked 
In  the  KLadno  steel  foundries 
and.  after  a serious  accident 
transferred  to  a warehouse  in 
Prague.  His  last  job  was  that  of 
a stagehand,  but  after  1963,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature. 

Two  features  of  Hrabal’s 
stories  were  striking  when 
they  were  first  published:  the 
absence  of  any  ideology  and 
the  choice  of  characters.  Even 
in  the  liberalising  1960s,  the 
former  was  still  a novelty,  es- 


pecially when  combined  with 
zany  tales  peopled  by  down- 
and-outers.  outcasts,  and  pub 
braggarts.  According  to  the 
socialist-realist  canon,  such 
figures  were  not  supposed  to 
exist  certainly  not  in  litera- 
ture. Yet  they  Ideally  fitted 
Hrabal's  unique  vision  of  the 
world,  acutely  perceptive  of 
the  grotesque  and  of  beauty 
hidden  under  triviality. 

Most  critics  were  enthusias- 
tic: readers  were  either  raptur- 
ous or  repelled,  unaccustomed 
as  they  were  to  an  Incursion  of 
raw  life  into  prose.  Another 
book  of  short  stories  followed 
and  then  Tanecni  hodiny  pro 
starsi  a pokrocile  (Dancing  Les- 
sons for  the  Elderly  and  the 
Advanced)  narrating,  in  a 
single  book-long  sentence,  the 
life  of  an  eccentric  character 
with  the  magic  power  to  turn 
banality  into  brilliance.  The 


The  inspiration 
for  one  story 
was  his  Uncle 
Pepin,  who  came 
for  a two-week 
visit  and  stayed 
on  for  40  years 


inspiration  for  this  was  the 
author's  Uncle  Pepin,  who 
“once  came  for  a two-week 
visit  and  stayed  on  for  40 
years".  His  credo  was  similar 
to  Hrabal's  own:  "The  world  is 
maddeningly  beautiful.  Well,  it 
isn't  zeally,  but  that  is  how  I 
see  it"  By  1968,  another  three 
volumes  of  short  stories,  exqui- 
site and  outrageous,  were  in 
print 

In  the  west,  Hrabal's  work 
attracted  attention  only  after 
the  success  of  Jlrl  Menzel's 
Oscar-winning  film  Closely  Ob- 
served Trains,  based  on  Hra- 
bal’s conventional  rewriting  of 
an  earlier,  more  extravagant 
tale.  The  book  was  published 
in  an  English  translation,  but  a 
more  interesting  selection  of 
stories  remained  until  recently 
available  only  in  a US  edition. 

Meanwhile,  the  author  en- 
countered yet  another  turn  erf 
fete.  After  the  Soviet  invasion 
in  1968  and  the  imposition  of  a 
neo-Stalinist  regime,  Hrabal 
was  considered  to  be  too  non- 
political,  too  much  out  of  the 
ordinary,  to  escape  banning. 


Only  when,  in  1975.  he  ex- 
pressed vague  support  for  the 
new  authorities,  could  his 
works  be  publisbed  again; 
even  then,  only  the  innocuous 
ones,  and  they  showed  signs  of 
heavy  editing  when  compared 
with  samizdat  versions  in  cir- 
culation. 

After  the  November  1989  rev- 
olution, Hrabal  admitted  that 
he  had  erred  on  the  side  of 
caution  and  adjusted  his  books 
to  official  requirements.  Luck- 
ily, the  translations  into 
English  were  based  on  the 
Czech  originals.  Among  them 
were  Too  Loud  a Solitude  writ- 
ten in  the  early  1970s,  at  the 
time  be  was  banned.  It  was  at 
such  times,  when  writing  be- 
came the  only  meaningful  ac- 
tivity left  to  him,  that  Hrabal 
produced  his  best  work.  The 
book  presents  an  almost  apoca- 
lyptic vision  of  the  world  from 
a scrap  paper  yard,  where  wis- 
dom and  beauty  created  by 
humanity  and  entrusted  to 
print  are  pressed  into  bales 
together  with  bloodied  waste- 
paper  from  butchers’  shops 
and  abattoirs;  in  a fury  of 
nihilism  all  is  pulped. 

Hrabal's  last  major  work, 
which,  before  the  revolution 
could  appear  only  outside 
Czechoslovakia,  was  his  three- 
volume  autobiography,  where 
he  used  the  Gertrude  Stein 
trick  of  having  someone  else 
tell  It  — his  wife.  This  allowed 
him  to  be  critical  and  mock- 
ingly frank  about  himself.  It 
also  contained  the  first  Indica- 
tions that  he  lived  in  dread  of 
the  secret  police;  be  openly 
confessed  to  this  after  the  revo- 
lution, when  he  described  how 
his  fear  made  him  sign  any 
statement  put  in  front  of  him. 

He  also  revealed  much  about 
his  writing  technique,  in  some 
respects  as  bizarre  as  his  sub- 
jects, and  commented  on  the 
impression  his  prose  often 
made  of  being  only  half-fin- 
ished or  unedited.  He  pre- 
ferred to  leave  it  that  way,  like 
a peeling  wall  with  bricks  ex- 
posed under  flaking  layers  of 
plaster. 

Although  Hrabal's  books 
sold  in  Czechoslovakia  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  flame  and  1 
fortune  never  affected  his  life; 
a less  pretentious  person  \ 
would  be  hard  to  find.  He  was 
easily  accessible,  white  retain- 1 
ing  the  freedom  to  express  vo- ; 
ciferously  his  Irritation  with  | 
fools.  Money  be  treated  with  ■ 
disdain  and  would  give  away 
large  amounts  of  it  to  friends  I 
and  to  worthy  causes.  Much  of  I 
his  time  was  spent  over  a mug  | 


Hrabal . . . his  original  writing  was  not  free  to  flourish  until  after  the  Czech  revolution 


of  beer  in  Prague  pubs,  listen- 
ing to  the  inebriated  talk  of 
urban  folklorists  from  the 
fringes  of  society.  Because  of 
the  company  he  kept,  some 
people  were  inclined  to  see  in 
him  a Hasek.  the  creator  of 
The  Good  Soldier  Svejk,  but  the 
similarity  was  superficial. 

For  all  the  roughness  and 
spontaneity  of  both  Hrabal's 
nature  and  his  work,  there  was 
underneath  a sensitive  person 
and  a sophisticated  writer.  He 
was  very  well-read  and  had  an 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
modern  art,  which  he  had  ab- 
sorbed In  an  intuitive  way  of 
an  artist  rather  than  the  sys- 
tematic way  of  a scholar.  To 
him,  a picture  by,  say.  Max 
Ernst  was  a guideline  and  in- 
spiration for  his  writing. 

When,  in  the  late  1980s,  he 
started  publishing  his  running  ! 
commentaries  on  the  state  erf 
the  world  as  rambling  letters  < 
to  April  Clifford,  an  American  - 
Bohemist  who  had  become  his 
muse,  he  claimed  that  he  had 
combined  in  them  the  style  of 
Molly  Bloom's  monologue 
from  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  as 
well  as  Jackson  Pollock's 
method  of  dripping  paint 

Hrabal  was  known  in  Brit- 


ain by  his  books,  several  films 
made  from  them  by  Jiri  Men- 
zeL  and  from  his  personal  visit 
in  May  1990  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Great  Britain/East  Europe 
Centre.  Instead  of  a tourist 
guide  book,  he  brought  a wen- 
worn  copy  of  TS  Eliot's  The 
Waste  Land  in  his  backpack. 


Igor  Hdjek 


WL  Webb  writes:  Hrabal  was 
the  unforced  and  much-loved 
poet  of  the  surrealism  of  every- 
day life  in  the  post-Yalta-con- 
ference  years,  when  most  of 
Central  Europe  was  left  out  to 
the  cold,  and  not  surprisingly 
his  influence  has  spread  be- 
yond the  borders  of  his  own 
country.  You  can  see  it  work- 
ing fruitfully,  for  example,  to 
stories  like  The  Table  by 
Pawel  Huelle.  the  best  of  the 
younger  Polish  writers. 

There's  a rare  snapshot  of 
him,  and  of  the  weirdness  erf 
Czech  life  in  the  Stalin  days,  in 
Josef  Skvo  reeky’s  Talkin  'Mos- 
cow Blues:  “I  met  Hrabal,"  he 
writes,  “under  circumstances 
that  sound  like  one  of  his  own 
stories.  In  the  early  Fifties, 
when  I was  an  editor  at  a pub- 
lishing house,  one  of  my  duties 


was  delivering  obsolete  galley 
proofs  to  the  scrap-paper  sal- 
vage centre.  The  fellow  in  the 
patched  overalls  there  would 
examine  my  proofs  with  inter- 
est Then  he  would  launch  into 
a fluent  discussion  of  litera- 
ture; Breton's  Najda,  1 think 
was  his  subject  that  day." 

“Living  as  I do  in  a land  that 
has  known  how  to  read  and 
write  for  15  generations"  Is  the 
recurring  refrain  In  Too  Loud 
a Solitude.  Hrabal's  own  ac- 
count of  a writer  who  may  not 
be  published  and  spends  his 
working  days  crushing  books 
and  paper  in  a hydraulic  press. 

But  this  becomes  a kind  of 
priestly  rite,  in  which  litera- 
ture is  still  served:  “In  the  flow 
of  old  paper  the  spine  of  a rare 
book  will  occasionally  shine 
forth,  and  if  for  a moment  I 
turn  away,  dazzled,  I always 
turn  back  in  time  to  rescue  it 
and  after  wiping  it  oft  on  my 
apron,  opening  it  wide,  and 
breathing  in  its  print  1 glue 
my  eyes  to  the  text  and  read 
out  die  first  sentence  like  a 
Homeric  prophecy. . 


Bohumii  Hrabal,  writer,  bom 
March  28, 1914;  died  February  3, 
1997 


Peter  Morris 

Politics  of  the 
past  and  students 
of  the  future 

ture."  said  one  senior  profes- 


PETER  Morris,  who  has 
died  from  cancer  aged 
50,  learned  that  he  had 
only  weeks  to  live  when  he 
had  been  less  than  a year  as 
professor  of  French  at  Aston 
University  and  a few  months 
as  head  of  department  of  lan- 
guages and  European  studies. 

Morris  was  brought  up  in  a 
home  which  valued  educa- 
tion; he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge High  School  and  then 
to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. where  he  graduated  In 
history  and  gained  a PhD. 
After  seven  years  at  Emman- 
uel. he  took  his  Cambridge 
historical  approach  to  a lec- 
tureship in  politics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nottingham,  where 
he  taught  courses  on  French 
and  European  politics. 

For  some  years,  his  career 
marked  time  and  it  took  a 
while  for  him  to  appreciate 
the  ways  in  which  history 
and  politics  could  be  Fused. 
But  his  best  years  were  about 
to  unfold.  He  played  a key 
role  in  toe  development  of  toe 
Association  for  the  Study  of 
Modem  and  Contemporary 
France,  and  co-edited  the 
journal  Modern  and  Contem- 
porary France.  Here  was  Mor- 
ris's niche,  appealing  to  his 
interests  in  history,  politics 
and  culture.  After  six  months 
as  a visiting  professor  at  the 
Institute  d ’Etudes  Politiques 
to  Paris  In  1988.  he  returned 
to  a senior  lectureship  at 
Nottingham. 

Morris  had  lacked  self-con- 
fidence and  single-minded- 
ness; he  was  interested  in  too 
many  topics  to  commit  him- 
self beyond  writing  elegant 
essays.  In  his  last  years,  his 
confidence  grew.  His  French 
Politics  Today  was  widely 
adopted  in  universities.  He 
wrote  numerous  articles,  con- 
tributions to  books,  and  co- 
edited and  co-authored  vol- 
umes. including  a massive 
Biographical  Guide  to  French 
Politics.  In  spite  of  toe  ab- 
sence of  his  own  “big"  book, 
he  was  making  his  mark. 

He  was  realising  that  his 
interest  was  in  political  civili- 
sations, and  had  started  work 
on  a study  a!  19th-century 
European  political  families, 
and  planned  a book  on  British 
and  French  responses  to 
European  integration.  During 
his  final  years  at  Nottingham, 
be  was  also  warden  of  a large 
student  hall  of  residence. 

The  decision  to  take  the 
chair  at  Aston  surprised  his 
Nottingham  colleagues.  “He 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  fUmi- 


sor.  reflecting  the  view  that 
he  lacked  ambition  and  was 
too  easy-going.  Put  he 
relished  a new  challenge  and 
the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  French  area  studies. 

As  an  editor,  he  had  the  gift 
uf  helping  a writer  to  express 
what  he  or  she  wanted  to  say. 
rather  than  what  Morris 
wanted  to  sav.  His  tact  and 
helpftilness  made  him  a natu- 
ral collaborator  and  ho  was 
also  a superb  and  humane 
teacher.  Colleagues  and 
friends  appreciated  his  abil- 


Morris . . . *unlversltles  _ - 
deal  with  uncertain  people1 


ity  to  see  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

Together  with  his  wife  Ro- 
sie. he  kept  an  open  house  for 
a wide  range  of  friends.  With- 
out being  sentimental,  ht. 
thought  that  universities  hac 
to  remember  that  they  weii 
dealing  with  often  very  uncec 
tain  and  impressionable 
human  beings.  As  a warden; 
he  appreciated  the  18th-cen- 
tury features  of  the  job.  less 
so  the  20th-century  aspects. . 
He  acknowledged  the  place  In 
universities  for  people  of  vi- 
sion, drive  and  even  "hard-, 
ness”.  But  they  were  uncom-  5 
fortable  company  for  one  who  ■ 
was  so  liberal  and  gentle. 

His  determination  to  make  . 
the  most  of  his  last  weeks  was 
remarkable.  When  he  learned 
quite  suddenly  over  Christ- 
mas that  he  had  such  a short 
time  to  live,  he  bore  his  rapid 
physical  decline  without  com- 
plaint and  continued  to 
charm  and  amuse  his  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  bis  wife, 
two  stepchildren  and  a twin 
sister. 


Donnls  Kawanagh 


Pater  Morris,  historian  ot 
France,  bom  September  2, 1946; 
died  February  1, 1907 


Charles  Craig 

A voice  which  travelled  well 


CHARLES  Craig,  who 
has  died  aged  76,  was 
one  of  toe  first  British 
opera  singers  to  gain 
international  feme,  although 
he  always  remained  a pillar  of 
the  Royal  Opera,  Sadler’s 
Wells  (later  English  National 
Opera)  and  Scottish  Opera. 

Craig  was  bora  in  London, 
just  dawn  the  road  from 
Sadler's  Wells,  the  youngest  of 
15  children.  His  parents  were 
shopkeepers  and  Craig 
learned  his  repertory  of  opera 
arias  and  ballads  from  re- 
cords. His  favourite  was  Ca- 
ruso singing  Vesti  la  giubba 
from  Pagliacd  — a role  that 
later  he  made  his  own. 

He  had  worked  in  a tailor’s 
shop,  then  he  joined  the  army 
in  1939  and,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  sing,  was  drafted 
into  the  Entertainments  Unit 
in  India  in  1943.  After  the  war 
he  was  in  Stars  in  Battledress. 
then,  in  1947,  joined  the 
chorus  at  Covent  Garden. 
After  four  years  there,  Craig 
auditioned  for  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham.  who  was  casting  a 
new  production  of  Balife’s  The 
Bohemian  Girl.  Although 
Craig  did  not  get  a part,  Bee- 


cham was  so  impressed  that 
he  arranged  and  financed  two 
years  of  tuition  in  Italy  for 
C-raig.  There  he  was  taught  by 
Dino  Borgioli.  a great  pre-war 
Italian  tenor. 

After  singing  in  a bioplc  of 
Melba.  Craig  made  his  debut 
under  Beecham,  at  the  Festi- 
val Hall.  It  was  not  a success. 
"One  of  the  black  days  of  my 
life,"  he  recalled  — be  was 
about  to  go  down  with  pneu- 
monia. He  then  joined  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company,  making 
his  debut  to  September  1953  In 
La  Boheme.  In  1955.  he  sang 
Des  Grieux  in  the  first  post- 
war performance  in  this 
country  of  Puccini’s  Manon 
Lescaut  and  was  praised  for 
his  robust  yet  controlled  qual- 
ity and  ringing  high  notes.  He 
also  sang  in  the  first  produc- 
tion this  century  of  Berlioz's 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  before  the 
company  was  disbanded. 

In  1957,  Craig  made  his 
debut  with  Sadler’s  Wells  as 
the  Duke  in  Rigoletto . and 
later  that  year  he  joined  toe 
company.  His  first  big  success 
was  as  Samson  in  Saint-Saen’s 
Samson  And  Delilah,  and  he 
sang  many  of  the  leading 


tenor  roles,  including  rarities 
like  Weinberger’s  Schuxmda 
The  Bagpiper  and  Dvorak's 
Rusalka  (1959),  with  Joan 
Hammond.  He  made  an  LP  of 
opera  duets  with  Hammond, 
and  in  1963  Craig  sang  Huon 
to  Weber’s  Oberon  for  a Third 
Programme  studio  production 
with  her.  Throughout  the 
1960s.  Craig  alternated  be- 
tween Sadler's  Wells  and  Co- 
vent Garden,  wbere  be  made 
his  debut  as  Pinkerton  in  Ma- 
dame Butterfly  In  1959  and 
sang  Turiddu  in  Franco  Zef- 
firelli's famous  Cavulleria 
Rusticana  production. 

Craig’s  stage  manner  was 
rather  of  the  old  "stand  and 
deliver' ’ sort,  but  as  he  grew 
older,  be  acquired  a new  and 
convincing  dramatic  tech- 
nique. The  turning  point  was 
Anthony  Besch's  production 
of  Verdi's  Otello  tor  Scottish 
Opera  in  1963.  That  year  he 
sang  Golitsyn  in  Mussorgsky’s 
Khooanschina  and  Sergei  in 
Shostakovich's  Katerina  Is- 
mailova at  Covent  Garden. 

His  international  career 
took  oft.  He  partnered  Maria 
Callas  in  Paris  to  Zeffirelli’s 
production  of  Norma,  and 
Joan  Sutherland  in  / Puritani 
to  Boston.  The  high  point  of 
Craig’s  career  was  in  Berlin  In 
1967  in  Rudolf  se  Liner's  Otello, 
conducted  by  Lorin  MaazeL 
Craig  remained  the  Otello  in 
Berlin  for  the  next  decade;  he 
also  sang  the  part  to  Naples. 
Munich,  and  eventually  at 


Salzburg  under  Herbert  von 
Karajan.  During  these  years 
he  returned  to  London  again 
and  again  for  Aida.  Pagliacd 
and  later  Aegisth  in  Strauss's 
Elektra  — a convincing  char- 
acterisation of  decadence  in 
earrings.  In  Scotland,  always 
with  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  he 
added  to  his  repertory  Sieg- 
fried. in  Gotterdammerung, 
Florestan  to  Fidelia  and  then 
Gustavus  in  Verdi’s  Un  Balia 
bi  Maschera. 

In  1981,  he  had  a great  tri- 
umph In  Jonathan  Miller's 
production  of  Otello  at  toe  Col- 
iseum and  two  years  later 
finally  got  to  sing  this,  his 
most  famous  role,  at  Covent 
Garden.  As  a stand-in  for  Pla- 
cido  Domingo,  who  bad  fallen 
ill,  Craig  won  round  an  audi- 
ence whose  initial  disappoint- 
ment at  not  seeing  Domingo 
was  palpable. 

After  Tosca  at  the  Coliseum 
to  1985,  he  retired.  In  later 
years,  Craig  taught  and  some- 
times judged  singing  competi- 
tions. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  and  their  two 
children,  and  by  his  record- 
ings. above  all  Otello,  from  the 
1981  Coliseum  staging,  where 
one  can  still  hear  his  fusion  of 
tortured  soul  and  healthy 
voice. 


Patrick  O’Connor 


Charles  Craig,  opera  singer, 
bom  December  3. 1919;  died  Jan- 
uary 23,  1997 


Birthdays 


William  Burroughs,  novel- 
ist, 83;  Susan  HilL  novelist 
and  playwright  55;  Prof  Sir 
Alan  Hodgkin.  OM,  FRS, 
physiologist,  83;  Douglas 


Hogg,  MP,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. Fisheries  and  Food. 
52;  Frank  Muir,  writer  and 
broadcaster.  77;  Wayne 
Noon,  cricketer.  26;  Char- 
lotte Rampling,  actress,  51: 
Arthur  Sulzberger,  pub- 
lisher, New  York  Times,  71. 


Death  Notices 


gambles,  Stanley,  passed  away  peace- 
fully on  Saturday  lot  February  1897.  A 
dear,  loving  husband  ot  Amettese.  devoted 
father  of  Susan  and  a very  proud  grano- 
la tfiar  of  Michael.  We  mbs  him  so  much, 
out  ho  will  always  be  with  us. 

GROVES.  Andrew,  tragical  ry  on  3tXh  Janu- 
ary agoO  30.  Actor.  Beloved  eon  ot  Alan 
and  Dorothy  and  very  dear  brother  of  Cath- 
erine end  Peter.  Funeral  Tuesday  11th  Feb- 
ruary at  1pm  at  Chriet  Church,  off  High 
street  Wands  Lead,  London  Ell.  All  wet- 
come.  Family  flowers  only  dot  a aXtecdon 
will  be  mode  tor  Andrew  a favourite  char, 
tty.  Enquiries  u F I C Walton.  i2i  Iflptr 
SrreeL  Wandslead.  London  Ell  01BJ  988 
1(06. 

HOOD  Joorv  wife  of  Roderick  died  pooce- 
hilly  aged  77  peers  on  27fli  January  1897. 
DonaHora  it  dualled  to  ST  EUmabaa  Hoe- 
ptoa.  Columbia  Drive.  Worthing.  W-Sueeet 
Details  tram  01903  B1SB47. 

IRWM.  Kathleen  HoKonL  on  25fh  January 
Of  Chepstow  Community  HaapHal.  Kathleen 
Hottard  Irwin,  aged  90  yesua.  of  Four  Ash 
Court,  ush.  Manoicwthsnre.  wile  of  the  late 
Harlow  bwtn.  mother  of  Peter  and  Patricia. 
Bekwed  by  her  grandeons.  great  0ran- 
daughtara.  family  and  friends.  Family  trow- 
are  only.  nonabma  to  wished  to  the  enush 
Diabetic  Association.  Funeral  Ot  the  Qvrant 
Crematorium.  Owmtoran  at  item.  Friday 
7tfr  February.  Further  enquiries  to  Philip 
Goode  Funeral  Director  tale  01873  BS31S1. 

MYATT,  Edward  Ronatt  husband  of  Ku- 
ahe.  died  February  1M.  Funeral  at  Cron  ham 
Church.  3pm  Tuesday  IIOv  Donations  to 
your  tavourtte  Charily  Instead  of  bowers. 

■Toptowuw  announcernaiK  telephone 
0171  713  4E87  or  tan  0771  7»3  4129  between 
8am  and  3pm  Mcrt-Fri. 


PENNINGTON.  Peacefully  on  JIM  January 
BI  Rotating,  Margaret  Hannah  ,iged  85 
years  tormerij  of  Thame.  Os  on.  Much 
loved  mooter  of  Marian  end  Ai.ut  end  a 
vary  much  lo*B0  granny  and  great  granny 
Service  of  Mtaodtand  Cramaiortum.  Scar- 
borough on  Tuesday  nth  February  at 
Family  Bowers  only  ploase  but 
donations  u desired  may  be  sent  to  Tina 
SA-AS  Memorial  Fund  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy lor  which  a plate  will  be  provided. 
ROSS.  Batty,  an  January  29.  widow  m 
Paler  (literary  tran&Ktkmri.  Sadly  missed  by 
Simon.  Jeremy  ana  grandchuaren  Appreci- 
ation and  cremation  at  St  Faith  s Cremato- 
rium. Norwich  M 2.00pm  on  Thursday  Feb- 
ruary 13.  Family  bowers  only  ptoaae. 
dormOona  If  desired  to  Sneltor  or  Cancer 
Roiiel  Macmillan  Fund,  do  Blytna  Funeral 
Service.  4 Cramer  Street.  Stieringnom. 
Norfolk  NR26  8DZ. 

SCHULLER  Teddy,  31  January,  after  a 
painful  illness.  No  hmeral. 


Birthdays 

REDMOND  Seth  Mchotek  Contrary  to 
popular  belief  die  world  is  your  oyuar. 
Hagpy  lath  birthday  love  Mum.  Dad  and 

Marriages 

WtLDBLOODfMH  1 BR.  The  marriage  took 
place  In  London  on  Saturday.  % January 
1097  of  Angus,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Stephen 
WndWQoa  ana  Rochet,  daughter  at  Mr  Paul 
Milter  and  Mrs  Ingrid  Miner  The  bride. 

who  was  given  m marriage  by  her  tamer. 

was  attended  by  Mira  Metanio  Jones  and 
Mtu  Theresa  6 Word.  Mr  Edward  WUdb- 
tood  was  best  man.  The  recaption  was  hold 
SI  ClartddB1*  end  the  honeymoon  tt  bo mg 
Spent  In  South  Africa. 


All  kneel 

TALKING  to  ordinandi! 
about  prayer.  I am  struck  by 
the  number  who  tell  me  they 
pray  as  they  drive,  and  I am 
left  wondering  whether  this 
improves  or  harms  their  road 
skills.  None  goes  as  far  as 
Desmond  Tutu,  who  not  only 
prayed  at  toe  wheel,  but 
closed  his  eyes  to  do  so.  much 
to  the  terror  of  his 
passengers. 

Occasionally.  I say  morn- 
ing prayer  as  we  are  driven  to 
a particularly  early  engage- 
ment. In  the  previous  Arch- 
bishop’s time,  s ilence  in  the 
car  was  de  rigeur.  with  even 
Almighty  God  himself  wary 
of  breaking  the  hush-in- 


transit. Now  I deploy  the 
Benedictine  habit  of  praying 
through  the  interruptions,  as 
the  Archbishop  comments  on 
this  and  that. 

Recently,  as  I got  to  “Our 
father”.  I gazed  up  at  the 
motorists  approaching  us. 
The  surly  lorry  driver  with 
the  cigarette  hanging  out  of 
toe  corner  of  his  mouth:  God 
was  his  father.  The  stressed 
young  woman,  applying  lip- 
stick as  she  sped  to  work:  God 
was  her  Father.  The  angry 
businessman,  jowls  trem- 
bling, knuckles  white  with 
road  rage:  God  was  his  father. 
Allowing  prayer  to  escape 
from  chapel  and  take  to  the 
road  affects  more  than  your 
driving. 

Road  rage  to  prayer  rage  in  the 
Church  Times  diary.  Thanks 
to  R Hedges. 

Vintage  mould 

IT  WAS  creepy  enough  when 
hundreds  of  US  soldiers 
returned  from  Operation  De- 
sert Storm  with  unexplained 
rashes,  dizziness,  burning 
eyes,  respiratory  congestion, 
and  other  debilitating  ail- 
ments. So  far.  no  causal 


theory — exposure  to  Iraqi 
sarin  gas  or  biological 
weapons  — convincingly  fits 
all  the  cases  of  “Gulf  War  Syn- 
drome.’’ as  this  array  of 
symptoms  is  unscientifically 
called.  Paranoids  rule  the  In- 
ternet on  the  topic. 

Now,  in  a voodoolike 
epiphany  of  Pentagon  lies  and 
half-truths  right  out  of  The  X- 
Files,  GI  Joe  himself  has  been 
stricken  by  a mysterious  dis- 
ease. Thousands  of  the  GI  Joe 
dolls  to  their  authentically- 
detailed  combat-ready  uni- 
forms have  been  flirloughed 
to  undergo  medical  tests  for 
abnormal  spore  counts. 

Army  and  Navy  Joes  are  in- 
fected with  a nasty  case  of 
mould  identified  as  Eurotium 
cheoatterL  The  emergency  has 
Chronicle  Books  screaming 
“Medici"  — as  well  as 
"Lawyer!" 

How  large  is  the  audience 
for  this  bunk  of  plastic?  The 
First  Internationa]  GI  Joe  Col- 
lector’s convention,  held 
aboard  New  York’s  USS  In- 
trepid in  1994.  drew  10,000 
fens.  Web  sites  with  arcane 
Information  about  his  32-year 
life  number  in  toe  hundreds. 
The  acronyms  and  lingo  of  GI 


Joe  aficionados  rival  any- 
thing dreamt  up  by  DOD 
bureaucrats.  Vintage  dolls  are 
graded  from  Cio  (Mint  Un- 
used) to  the  ignominius  Cl 
(Useful  for  Parts  Only).  And 
even  "mint"  has  several  finer 
gradations  or  meaning  — 
NRFB  (Never  Removed  From 
Box),  MEB  (Mint  In  Box),  or 
MOC  (Mint on  Card).  Overthe 
years.  Hasbro  has  released 
dozens  of  versions  of  the  doll 
to  satisfy  this  hungry  market, 
in  the  US  and  abroad  each 
Slightly  different  and  thus 
highly  collectible. 

Hoping  to  seize  these  con- 
sumers. Chronicle  shrink- 
wrapped  240,000  books  and  fig- 
ures of  Joe.  of  which  300.000 
alone  were  ordered  by  Target 
Stores  for  sale  across  the 
country.  The  price  for  each  set 
was  a hefty  $60. 

But  two  to  three  weeks  after 
shipping,  the  Net  began  to  post 
rumours  that  Joe  bad  a 
creepy-looktog growth  on  his 
collar.  A bookstore  contacted 
Chronicle  to  ask  about  “this 
thing”  on  the  figure's  clothes, 
which  to  some  cases  appeared 
to  be  spreading  across  its  face 
and  appeared  on  some  Joes, 
but  noton  others-  There  was 


immediate  concern  about 
health  — and  legal  — risks 
from  this  foreign  body,  both 
for  customers  and  employees. 

It  didn’t  help  calm  nerves 
that  the  ’‘thing’1  resembled  the 
silky  threads  that  are  the  first 
signs  of  alien  replication  by 
the  pod  people  in  Philip  Kauf- 
man's 1978  remake  of  Invasion 
of  the  Body  Snatchers. 

A clear  case  for  plastic  surgery 
from  the  Village  Voice. 

Panty-lines 

THE  Y-Front  Wearer:  You 
want  to  be  clean  and  In  con- 
trol. Lifting  and  separating. 

Ys  tell  a girl  you  feel  you  need 
support  Y-Front  Man  is  a bit 
traditional  and  will  go  a long 
way  to  find  comfort.  YFM  de- 
sires to  be  taken  in  band. 

YFM  is  aware  that  Ys  quickly 
resemble  the  gaping  pouch  of  a 
kangaroo,  which  isn’t  attrac- 
tive. The  Inverted  Y,  resem- 
bling the  nuclear  disarma- 
ment logo,  speaks  volumes 
about  Y Man  the  lover.  He 
craves  mothering  and  will  be 
proficient  but  unexciting; 
avoids  big  bangs. 

The  Boxer  Shorn  Wearer: 
Clearly,  men  who  flow  easy 


and  hang  loose  have  similarly 
fluid  minds.  Boxers  give  scope 
for  flaunting  colour,  fabric 
and  pattern.  Silk  says  you 
think  you're  stylish  and  aren’t 
afraid  of  showing  your  femi- 
nine side.  But  you're  stuck  to 
the  Eighties.  Jokey  shorts  pro- 
claim a lack  of  confidence,  as 
if  women,  encouraged  to  laugh 
before  you  remove  them,  will 
not  laugh  more  afterwards. 
Men  who  actually  wear  box- 
ers with  company  logos,  sea- 


Pants  for  thee , , , Esquire 


sonal  motifs  or  cute  charac- 
ters need  professional  help. 
The  Boxer  Brief:  BB  men  are 
imaginative,  creative  and  con- 
trolled and  often  wild.  They 
are  sensuous,  appreciating 
contour  and  silhouette,  and 
might  boast  they  have  more  to 
hold  on  to  than  the  free-range 
Boxer  Boys  who  feel  they  don’t 
need  support.  BBMare  indi- 
viduals who  know  their  own 
mind,  so  tend  to  opt  for  white 
or  grey. 

The  Briefs- wearer:  Brief 
Man  likes  danger.  He  Isn’t  shy 
and  is  thrilled  his  underwear 
shows  every  contour.  His  reli- 
gion, even.  BM  is  often  seen 
on  French  beaches,  standing 
to  profile  by  female  sun  bath- 
ers, as  his  briefs  are  just  like 
his  swimwear.  Sometimes 
known  as  "pointy  pants”,  the 
briefs  hint  that  his  bedroom 
technique  may  be  similarly 
ephemeral. 

The  Thong  Wearer  Thong 
Man  b either  a born  narcissist 
or  stubborn  and  inadequate. 
Loves  and  hates  himself.  For- 
gets women  can  also  work  cre- 
atively with  cotton  wool 
The  No  Underwear  Wearer: 
Reveals  you're  vulgar,  very 
poor,  or  of  such  diminutive 


proportions  you’d  never  catch 
yourself  to  a 2ip. 

You  and  your  knickers,  a girls' 
guide  to  parity  lines  in  Esquire. 

Loud  & clear 

SOUTH  Brent  News: 
National  Lottery  Draw.  Please 
End  attached  one  of  the  new 
lottery  forms  which  will  have 
to  be  used  from  Thursday  30th 
January.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  new  form  and  the 
old  one.  is  on  the  left  hand 
side,  where  you  can  see  three 
boxes  for  which  draw  you 
would  like  to  do  le  Both 
Wednesday  Si  Saturday 
Wednesday  only  or  Saturday 
only.  If  you  have  any  problems 
please  pop  into  the  shop  and 
we  -will  be  able  to  explain 
everything  to  you. 

The  local  neicsagmt  making 
life  easier.  Thanks  to  Alan 
Prince. 

Jackdaw  wants  jvm'ls.  E-mail 
JackdautiJguardiarLCo.  uktfax 
0171-7 13  43m;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  11$  Farringdon 
Road,  London  ECIR  3ER. 
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FimnceGumrdism 

Wrangle  hits  copper  case 


SFO  accused  of 
defying  injunction 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  director  of  the 
Serious  Fraud  Of- 
fice, George  Staple, 
faced  a deeply  em- 
barrassing contempt 
of  court  hearing  yesterday 
over  what  ought  to  have  iww 
a routine  search-and~seize  raid 
relating  to  the  multi-billion 
pound  Sumitomo  copper  scan- 
dal. His  agency  stood  accused 
of  having  ignored  an  injunc- 


tion prohibiting  the  copying  ctf 
computer  records. 

The  wrangle  over  events 
surrounding  the  Hert- 
fordshire book-keeping  firm 
of  Kay  Accounting  one  Friday 
last  December  has  held  up  for 
nearly  two  months  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  SFO  copper- 
rigging  inquiry.  Once  this 
hearing  is  concluded,  another 
will  begin  into  whether  the 
agency  will  be  permitted  to 
use  all  the  material  seized 
from  Kay. 


The  saga  began  when  SFO 
investigators  executed  a 
search  warrant  at  Kay's  pre- 
mises in  Radlett  on  December 
6.  Kay  had  carried  out  confi- 
dential work  for  a client  in- 
volved in  the  n)ef?7  raarto»f<>, 

The  SFO  removed  comput- 
ers containing,  it  said,  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  inter- 
national conspiracy  to  rig 
copper  markets  that  centred 
on  disgraced  trader  Yasuo 
Hamanaka. 

At  6.10pm  that  day,  two 
High  Court  judges  granted 
Jeffrey  Green,  head  of  the 
firm,  an  injunction  ordering 
the  SFO  to  cease  downloading 


information  from  the  comput- 
ers until  a fuller  hearing  of 
Mr  Green's  grievances  before 
Mr  Justice  Tucker  the 
following  Tuesday. 


Yesterday  the  SFO  said  that 
by  the  late  evening  it  had 
handed  over  to  a specialist 
company.  Authentic,  the 

disks  it  required  to  be  copied. 

At  7.45pm,  the  SFO  fazed 
Au  then  tec  ordering  all  copy- 
ing to  cease,  in  compliance 
with  the  court  order. 

However,  Authen tec’s  pre- 
mises were  locked  and  the 
fully  automated  machinery 
was  still  running,  said  the 
SFO.  The  agency  said  it  had 
done  everything  it  could  to 
stop  the  copying.  It  added  that 
the  copying  from  hard  to 
floppy  disks  did  not  consti- 
tute “downloading"  because 
"nothing  that  could  be  read 
by  a human  being"  was  cre- 
ated ■ by  this  process,  only 
more  computer  disks. 

On  December  10,  the  judge 


permitted  the  copying  pro- 
vided the  computers  were 
returned  and  the  information, 
sealed  pending  a full  bearing 
into  Kay’s  complaints  about 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
search  warrants. 

The  contempt  bearing 
against  Mr  Staple  and  col- 
leagues Andrew  Jackson, 
Anne  Dilks,  Christopher 
Walker  and  Michael  Halney. 
was  heard  by  Lord  Justice 
Staughton  apd  Mr  Justice 
Scott  Baker  ahead  of  an  at- 
tempt by  Mr  Green  to  have 
the  original  search  warrants 
declared  unlawful. 

He  is  claiming  they  were 
granted  by  magistrates  be- 
cause the  police  and  SFO  did 
not  tell  JPs  that  Kay  Account- 
ing was  a reputable  firm  and 
Mr  Green  a man  of  good  char- 


acter. Mr  Green  was  never 
under  investigation  in  con- 
nection with  Sumitomo.  He 
will  be  seeking  the  return  of 
the  documents  and  damages 
for  the  alleged  unlawful 
search  and  seizure. 

Alun  Jones  QC  for  Mr 
Green,  denied  that  the  action 
against  the  SFO  was  a cam- 
paign. “Mr  Green  and  the 
courts  were  misled  by  the 
SFO.  They  told  Mr  Justice 
Tucker  that  Mr  Justice  Nel- 
son’s order  was  complied 
with.” 

He  added:  “They  told  him 
something  that  was  com- 
pletely untrue.”  Mr  Green 
should  have  had  his  comput- 
ers back  on  December  9 but 
had  to  wait  two  more  days. 

The  hearing  was  adjourned 
until  today. 


Demonising  the  car  ruled  out 


Eclair 
ants 


LABOUR  yesterday 

revealed  plans  to  revi- 
talise London's  ailing 
transport  network,  aiming 
to  outflank  Tory  proposals 
to  privatise  the  Under- 
ground while  encouraging 
private  investment. 

Tony  Blair,  the  party 
leader,  said  a Labour  gov- 
ernment would  switch 
national  transport  policy 
From  road  building  to  road 
maintenance  and  traffic 
management.  Bnt  he  added: 
T want  to  see  an  end  to  the 
debate  couched  in  terms  of 
road  versus  rail.  I am  not 
interested  in  demonising 
the  motor  car.” 

Mr  Blair  denounced 
leaked  Conservative  pro- 
posals to  privatise  the 
Underground.  He  said:  “1 
believe  the  private  sector 
has  an  important  part  to 
play  in  modernising  Lon- 
don's Underground.  I don't 
believe  it  makes  sense  to 
sell  off  London  Under- 
ground at  a knock-down 
price  and  with  no  indica- 
tion of  the  ftature  cost  to  the 
public  purse  of  providing 
revenue  subsidies.” 

Mr  Blair  said  govern- 
ment plans  "offer  the  pros- 


An  intimate  moment  at  Monument  tube  station,  but  can  Tony  Blair’s  proposals  bring  the  private  and  public  sector  closer? 
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pect  of  windfall  gains  for 
private  shareholders,  but 
no  new  investment  to  im- 
prove services  for  passen- 
gers until,  at  the  earliest. 
2001.  Tube  fares  will  rise 
each  year  until  privatisa- 
tion, but  once  privatised 
there  would  be  no  guaran- 
tee of  service  levels  being 
maintained.” 

Setting  out  alternative 
Labour  proposals  for  fund- 
ing the  Underground  with- 
out flouting  Treasury  bor- 
rowing restrictions,  he 
said:  "Across  the  whole 
range  of  London  Under- 


ground’s activities  there  is 
scope  to  bring  In  private- 
sector  capital  and  skins.” 

Addressing  an  audience 
of  business  people  at  an  In- 
dustry Forum  conference 
in  London.  Mr  Blair  made 
Us  pitch  for  "a  new  way  be- 
tween the  status  quo  and 
dogmatic,  wholesale  priva- 
tisation” to  an  audience  of 
business  people. 

While  one-fifth  of  rail 
freight  traffic  would  be 
threatened  by  government 
plans  to  permit  44-tonne 
lorries,  he  said  all  forms  of 
transport  would  have  a role 


in  Britain’s  future.  Mr 
Blair  said:  “Addressing  the 
imbalance  between  private 
and  public  transport  and 
miwirniwing  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  each 
mode  of  transport  in  a way 
which  is  consistent  with 
our  overall  economic  policy 
will  be  at  the  centre  of 
Labour’s  approach.” 

Plans  to  improve  deregu- 
lated bos  services  include 
strengthening  the  law  to 
boost  investment  and  ser- 
vice to  passengers.  A Lon- 
don transport  *smartcard' 
is  also  proposed. 


Bnt  Michael  Heseltine, 
the  Deputy.  Prime  Minister, 
derided  the  plans  as  an  ex- 
ample of  “Labour’s  policy 
vacuum”. 

Sir  George  Young,  the  Se- 
cratary of  State  for  Trans- 
port, added:  “Tony  Blair’s 
response  to  our  idea  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  rail 
privatisation  to  the  Tube  is 
one  of  blind  panic.  More 
than  £1  billion  of  Tube  im- 
provements was  already 
planned  through  the  Pri- 
vate Finance  Initiative." 

Labour  said  the  smart- 
card  would  cover  the  capi- 


tal’s entire  transport  sys- 
tem and  could  have  spin- 
offs into  retailing,  security 
and  the  arts. 

Andrew  Smith,  shadow 
transport  secretary,  said: 
“It  would  enable  London- 
ers to  more  easily  switch 
between  buses,  trains, 
tubes  and  taxis,  cutting 
journey  times  and  traffic 
hassles.” 

He  envisaged  a single 
card  for  "parking,  as  a 
work  pass,  for  going  to  the 
library,  the  theatre,  for  a 
bus  into  work  and  a taxi 
home”. 


Receivers  go  in 
at  BSE  battler 


Tesco  contract  lost 
weeks  after  backers 
bought  out,  writes 

Roger  Cowe 

A MEAT  processing  com- 
pany that  expanded  on 
the  back  of  European 
Union  aid  and  local  authority 
grants  has  gone  into  receiver- 
ship because  of  long-standing 


quality  problems  — only  two 
months  after  buying  out  its 
venture  capital  backers, 
NatWest  Bank  and  Murray 
Johnstone. 

Directors  of  the  Beck  Food 
Group,  run  by  BSE  cam- 
paigner Morris  Bond,  called 
in  accountants  Price  Water- 
house  on  Monday  to  act  as  ad- 
ministratlve  receivers,  10 
days  after  the  company  lost  a 
contract  for  more  than  a fifth 
of  its  output  to  supply  super- 
market chain  Tesco. 

The  group  employs  more 
than  500  staff  in  Perth  and 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  bad 
sales  last  year  of  £89  million. 

A Tesco  spokesman  said: 
■it  is  unusual  for  us  to  go  to 
such  lengths,  but  we  can  no 
longer  run  with  companies 
which  do  not  deliver  the  qual- 
ity customers  expect” 

‘He  said  Tesco  had  been  con- 
cerned for  more  than  a year 
about  quality  issues,  which 
were  unconnected  with  the 
mad  cow  disease  BSE.  Late 
last  year,  the  supermarket 
chain  sent  In  a team  of  tech- 
nologists after  a tipcff  from 
an  employee  that  problems 


were  continuing.  They  con- 
cluded that  Beck  Foods  was 
not  investing  in  the  necessary 
training  and  equipment  and 
decided  to  transfer  purchases 
elsewhere  in  Scotland  after 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr  Bond,  who  last  year  gave 
away  Scottish  “beef  worth 
£10,000  in  Parliament  Square 
as  part  of  a campaign  against 
the  Government's  stance  on 
BSE,  is  believed  to  have  been 
trying  to  sell  the  business  for 
some  time.  He  said  yesterday: 
"We  have  worked  hard  to 
build  up  a business  which  has 
been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
most  technically  advanced 
plants  in  Europe,  and  we 
showed  the  confidence  in  the 
future  by  buying  out  our  insti- 
tutional investors  only  two 
months  ago." 

NatWest  Ventures  backed 
Mr  Bond’s  original  buyout  of 
Beck  Foods  from  a continen- 
tal company  several  years 
ago.  In  1993,  it  brought  in 
Scottish  venture  capital  com- 
pany Murray  Johnstone  to 
help  finance  the  acquisition 
of  the  Perth  plant  which 
traded  as  Perth  Fresh  Foods. 

Two  months  ago,  Beck 
Foods  bought  back  preference 
shares  owned  by  the  two 
backers,  and  most  of  their  or- 
dinary shares  were  sold  to 
other  private  shareholders. 

A spokesman  for  NatWest 
refused  to  comment  on  the 
transaction  yesterday.  Ken 
Tierney  of  Murray  Johnstone 
said:  “We  were  aware  that  the 
company  was  not  performing 
as  well  as  we  would  have 
wished,  but  we  were  not 
aware  of  quality  problems,” 


C&G  savers  in  line  for  tax  windfall 


Richard  MB©* 
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OUSANDS  of  Chelten- 
ham & Gloucester  cus- 
tomers could  be  in  line 
for  a tax  rebate  after  a land- 
mark niiing  on  the  tax  status 
of  windfall  bonuses. 

The  ruling  stems  from  a 
complaint  brought  by  two  of 
the  800.000  C&G  savers  who 
received  cash  bonuses  worth 
an  average  of  £2.200  when  the 
building  society  was  acquired 
by  Lloyds  Bank  In  1995. 

With  the  backing  of  Chel- 
tenham-based accountancy 
firm  Clark  WhitehiU,  the  two 
savers  challenged  an  Inland 
Revenue  order  that  they  must 
each  pay  up  to  £3,000  in  capi- 


tal gains  tax  on  their  cagh 
windfalls. 

Tax  commissioners  found 
in  their  favour,  paving  the 
way  for  thousands  of  rebates 
worth  millions  of  pounds.  The 
Revenue,  which  has  eight 
weeks  to  lodge  an  appeal,  said 
it  was  considering  a 
challenge. 

Neil  Denniss,  senior  tax 
manager  with  Clark  White- 
hill.  said  C&G  investors 
would  now  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  the  16  million 
customers  of  the  Alliance  & 
Leicester.  Halifax,  Northern 
Rock  and  Woolwich. 

“I  am  pleased  the  commis- 
sioner has  accepted  our  argu- 
ments. This  should  set  a pre- 
cedent now  for  others  in  a 


similar  position, ” Mr  Denniss 
said.  He  added  that  the  £16,000 
fighting  fund  raised  by  150 
C&G  savers  to  finance  the 
case  would  be  donated  to  the 
housing  charity  Shelter. 

Unlike  C&G  members,  sav- 
ers looking  forward  to  a £20 
billion  windfall  from  any  of 
the  four  building  societies 
planning  a stock-market  float 
this  year  win  receive  their  bo- 
nuses in  the  form  of  shares 
rather  than  cash. 

In  these  circumstances, 
savers  win  only  incur  a capi- 
tal gains  tax  liability  when 
they  sen  their  shares  — and 
so  long  as  the  profits  do  not 
exceed  £6,300.  But  even  this 
can  be  avoided  by  putting  the 
shares  into  a tax-free  per- 


sonal equity  plan  <Pep).  As 
part  of  the  C&G  ruling,  the 
tax  commissioner  also  said 
that  any  capital  gains  on  the 
sale  of  shares  in  the  former 
building  societies  should  ben- 
efit from  indexation  relief, 
helping  to  further  reduce 
many  investors’  bills. 

About  80  per  cent  of  savers 
— some  13  million  people  — 
are  expected  to  hold  on  to 
their  free  shares  when  the 
four  societies  convert  to  PLC 
status.  Most  new  sharehold- 
ers will  put  the  stock  straight 
into  a Pep.  By  a quirk  of  Reve- 
nue rules,  the  shares  will  not 
count  towards  the  individ- 
ual's annual  Pep  allowance  of 
£6.000  because  they  are 
deemed  to  be  "free". 
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Ukrainians  want  to  make 
their  own  Land  Rovers 


David  FairhaO 


yKRAINE’S 


redundant 
arms  factories  could  soon 
be  turning  out  Land  Rovers  If 
a deal  being  explored  by  the 
Rover  group  can  be  brought 
to  fruition. 

The  Ukrainian  defence 
minister.  General  Olobsandr 
Euzmuk.  took  a visiting  Brit- 
ish defence  delegation  by  sur- 
prise at  the  the  weekend 
when  he  showed  off  a Land 
Rover  and  a Discovery  four- 
wheel  drive  vehicle  his 
troops  have  on  trial  as  poss- 
ible replacements  for  ageing, 
inefficient  Sovlet-buili  vehi- 
cles. 

It  was  the  first  the  Defence 
Secretary,  Michael  Portillo. 


had  heard  of  the  idea,  but  he 
made  dear  he  would  help  if 
he  could. 

The  snag  Is  that  Ukraine 
wants  to  set  up  local  assembly 
and  spare-parts  production  to 
fill  some  of  the  factories  left 
empty  by  the  collapse  of  tbe 
former  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  jobs. 

Rover  was  cautious  yester- 
day. It  said  further  meetings 
were  planned  to  assess  the 
business  volume  that  might 
be  involved  and  the  potential 
for  local  assembly.  If  this  was 
possible,  the  Ukrainian  pro- 
duction would  be  intended  for 
local  markets,  not  for  export 

But  it  stressed  that  a deal 
would  depend  on  whether  the 
scale  of  the  operation  made  it 
economically  viable. 


SETS  of  policy- 
makers. three  sets  of  eco- 
nomic circumstances, 
one  response:  do  nothing.  By 
the  end  or  the  week  interest 
rate  setters  in  the  US.  the  UK 
and  Germany  are  all  expected 
by  the  Financial  markets  to 
have  concluded  that  they  do 
not  need  to  alter  the  cost  of 
borrowing  in  their  countries 
— at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  US  probably  has  the 
best  case  for  believing  its 
economy  is  in  the  so-called 
"Goldilocks"  condition,  with 
the  economic  temperature 
neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold, 
but  just  about  right. 

The  Federal  Reserve  chair- 
man. Alan  Greenspan,  has  a 
steady  hand  on  the  tiller  and 
though  tbe  next  move  in  US 
interest  rates  is  more  likely  to 
be  up  rather  than  down.  Wall 
Street  analysts  reckon  that 
not  enough  has  changed  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Fed's 
Open  Market  Committee  to 
justify  a change. 

The  position  in  the  UK  is 
more  complex.  Evidence 
about  what  is  happening  in 
tbe  economy  is  mixed.  Take 
that  from  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry's  regional 
industrial  trends  survey. 
Manufacturing  orders  rose 
significantly  in  only  four  of 
the  11  regions,  the  strength  of 
the  pound  is  hitting  exports, 
but  overall  business  confi- 
dence was  up  in  eight  regions 
and  investment  intentions 
"remain  positive". 

Such  findings  will  present 
both  the  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  and  the  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  Eddie 
George,  with  the  wherewithal 
to  argue  their  differing  views: 
Mr  Clarke  to  keep  rates  on 
hold,  Mr  George  to  nudge 
them  ahead. 

The  strength  of  the  pound 
has  helped  give  some  credibil- 
ity to  tbe  Chancellor's  stance, 
but  the  impact  of  sterling's 
sharp  appreciation,  though 
real  enough  for  hard  pressed 
exporters,  is  subject  to  a 
degree  of  scepticism  as 
regards  its  effect  on  dampen- 
ing inflationary  pressures. 

The  Bank  of  England 
regards  the  rise  as  “errati- 
cally sharp"  and  has  shown 
that  it  would  prefer  a more 
direct  approach  by  raising  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr  Clarke,  both  by  general 
inclination  and  under  the 
more  Immediate  spur  of  a 
looming  general  election,  has 
shown  little  taste  for  dearer 
borrowing. 

The  fm«i  member  of  the  in- 
terest rate  triumvirate  is  the 
Bundesbank.  Its  problem  is 
not  whether  economic  growth 
and  inflationary  pressures 
need  to  be  checked.  Rather  it 
is  how  soon  historically  low 
borrowing  costs  will  start  to 
deliver  stronger  economic 
growth. 

The  good  news  for  the 
Bundesbank  is  that  German 
industrial  output  rose  1.4  per 
cent  in  December,  which 


should  help  ease  the  pressure 
on  the  central  bank  for  yet  an- 
other cut  in  interest  rates. 
Unlike  its  British  counter- 
part, the  Bundesbank  may  be 
prepared  to  let  the  exchange 
rate  take  some  of  the  strain  as 
the  latest  fail  in  the  mark 
against  the  dollar  has  yet  to 
feed  through  fully  to  Ger- 
many’s export  sector. 

Though  the  policy-makers 
may  all  make  tbe  same 
choice,  some  might  argue  the 
different  questions  they  face 
— to  raise  or  not  in  the  US 
and  the  UK,  to  cut  or  not  in 
Germany  — reflect  funda- 
mental differences  in  respec- 
tive labour  markets. 

Fair  enough.  Unemploy- 
ment Is  falling  in  the  UK  and 
the  US  has  shown  a stagger- 
ing ability  to  create  new  jobs, 
whereas  the  number  of  people 
out  of  work  in  Germany  is 
above  4 million. 

But  as  John  Sweeney,  presi- 
dent of  the  US  labour  federa- 
tion. thp  AFL-CIO,  pointed 
out  yesterday,  the  US  experi- 
ence was  not  all  on  the  up- 
side. Big  US  corporations  had 
shed  43  million  jobs  in  the  last 
16  years,  he  said.  While  most 
people  had  found  other  em- 
ployment, two-thirds  had 
done  so  for  lower  wages.  But 
then,  the  three  bears  weren't 
that  happy  with  Goldilocks, 
either. 


C&W*s  image  slips 
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uncertainty'  which 
has  sprung  up  around 
Cable  & Wireless  is  bad 
news  for  a company  which 
has  been  so  carefully  restor- 
ing its  shattered  image. 

Few  would  doubt  that  C&W 
had  hit  the  bottom  when  a 
badly-handled  boardroom 
row  in  1995  led  to  the  simulta- 
neous departure  of  its  chair- 
man and  chief  executive. 

Since  then  the  new  manage- 
ment team  has  sought  to 
repair  the  damage.  Dick 
Brown,  brought  in  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive, surprised  all  and 
sundry  when  he  won  an 
agreement  for  a merger  be- 
tween CAW’S  Mercury  sub- 
sidiary and  three  leading 
cable  companies. 

But  the  secrecy  which  sur- 
rounded that  deal  has  not 
been  repeated  in  its  attempt 
to  withdraw  from  the  German 
partnership  with  Veba. 
Rumour  has  it  that  Veba 
leaked  details  of  the  plan  to 
force  C&Ws  hand.  But  events 
should  never  have  got  to  that 
stage. 

They  have,  however,  and  as 
a result  C&W- is  again  sur- 
rounded by  uncertainty. 
What  do  all  tbe  leaks  and 
rumours  portend?  Is  it  with- 
drawing from  one  alliance  to 
join  another,  or  is  it  going  to 
concentrate  on  pulling  its 
cable  merger  together  and  ex- 
panding its  Far  East  inter- 
ests? 

One  thing  is  sure.  Tbe 
shareholders  do  not  know.  All 
they  have  is  a promise  that 
they  will  be  informed  In  due 
course. 

C&W  shareholders  have 
been  left  in  the  dark  before  — 
while  those  responsible  for 
leading  the  company  had 
been  fighting  among  them- 
selves. The  new  management 
team  should  show  that  it  Is  of 
a different  stamp  from  its  pre- 
decessors. It  should  make  a 
statement  about  Its  future 
plans  quickly. 


SIB  sends  warning  on  Internet 
about  ‘get-rich-quick’  schemes 


Dan  Atkinson 


Ukrainian  troops  are  testing  the  Discovery 


BRITISH  investors  were 
flashed  a Mayday  warn- 
ing over  the  Internet  yes- 
terday urging  them  to  be- 
ware get-rich-qnick 
schemes  advertised  via 
electronic  mail  "As  with 
any  unregulated  market- 
place . . . there  will  be  false 
bargains,  scams  and 
frauds,"  said  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board,  the 
chief  finance  regulator. 

Investment  “opportuni- 
ties” beamed  Into  this 
country  from  abroad  may 
not  be  covered  by  any  com- 
pensation scheme,  tbe 
board  said,  adding  a special 
wanting  against  foreign-ex- 
change swindles  claiming 
to  give  punters  a chance  to 
imitate  the  triumphs  of  bil- 
lionaire speculator  George 
Soros. 

Such  illegal  schemes,  said 


the  SIB,  were  run  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  “exceed- 
ingly unlikely  you  will 
make  a profit  or  even  get 
your  money  back.  It  is  even 
more  nnlikely  if  yon  send' 
money  outside  the  UK." 

The  board  has  set  up  Its 
own  Internet  site  to  alert 
investors  to  potential  dan- 
gers. Although  it  fa  an  of- 
fence against  British  law  to 
solicit  investments  without 
as  SIB-approved  licence, 
the  international  nature  of 
electronic  mall  makes  it 
difficult  to  prevent  induce- 
ments being  transmitted 
into  the  UK. 

"Tbe  Internet  makes  It 
easy  to  buy  goods  and  ser- 
vices from  organisations  in 
other  countries  without 
necessarily  being  aware 
that  they  are  based 
abroad,”  warned  the  SIB, 
adding  that  many  countries 
do  not  have  compensation 
schemes. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.06 
Austria  1824 
Belgium  53.47 
Canada  2.13 
Cyprus  0.778 
Danmark  934 
Finland  7.80 


Franca  B.75 
Germany  2.59 
Greece  412.00 
Hong  Kong  12.27 
India  57 .81 
Ireland  0.88 
Israel  5.34 


Italy  2587 
Malta  0.5935 
Netherlands  2-92 
New  Zealand  229 
Norway  1025 
Portugal  282 0C 
Saudi  Arabia  6.05 


Singapore  223 
Soubi  Afrca  7 14 
Spain  220.50 
Sweden  11.70 
Switzerland  223 
Turkey  180,340 
USA  1.5875 
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Life  firms 
face  bitter 
fight  for 
survival 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  February  5 1997 


Teresa  Hunter 

EARLY  halT  or  Brit- 
ain's biggest  life  as- 
surance companies 
risk  being  destabi- 
lised by  a Call  in  world  stock 
markets,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  leading  credit 
ratings  agency.  Standard  & 
Poor's. 

The  agency,  which  assesses 
institutions'  financial 
strengths,  warned  that  the 
number  of  insurers  would 
drop  sharply  over  the  next 
five  years,  with  the  weakest 
turning  to  “white  knights"  to 
meet  their  obligations  to 
policyholders. 

Smaller  mutual  insurers 
are  particularly  vulnerable, 
and  the  trend  towards  demu- 
tualisation as  a means  of  in- 
jecting new  capital  into  the 
business  will  accelerate,  ac- 
cording to  SAP's  insurance 
expert  Martin  Lees. 

But  he  said  demutualisa- 
tion was  not  a panacea.  It 
would  rob  policyholders  of 
important  future  benefits. 

“Demutualisation  pan  be 
good  news  for  with-profits 
policyholders  in  times  when  a 
company's  solvency  is  under 
pressure. 

"But  demutualisation  is 
like  taking  steroids.  It  can  be 
very  valuable  for  someone  in 
poor  health,  but  it  can  have 
side  effects.  Avoid  taking 
them  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Future  returns  to 
policyholders  will  he  cut  as  a 
result" 

Standard  & Poor's  believes 
that  the  stability  of  the  stock 
market  will  be  a key  to  the 
speed  at  which  the  industry 
consolidates. 

Most  vulnerable  are  said  to 
be  companies  with  a BB  rat- 


ing, which  include  Britannia 
Life.  But  even  companies 
with  the  comparatively  good 
A rating  are  still  judged  vul- 
nerable to  adverse  economic 
conditions. 

The  strongest  usurers  in- 
clude Standard  Life,  Sun  Life 
of  Canada,  the  Prudential 
Pearl,  and  Legal  & General, 
which  have  a triple  A rating 
and  are  described  as  having 
the  capacity  to  meet  claims  — 
come  what  may. 

Gan  Life  & Pensions,  Abbey 
Life.  Guardian  Assurance, 
Royal  Life  and  Skandia  Life 
are  among  those  with  a BBB 
rating,  which  are  described 
as  adequately  strong  — but 
similarly  vulnerable  to  stock 
market  fluctuations. 

Mr  Lees  said:  "Radical 
change  will  remain  a way  of 
life  for  the  Insurance  indus- 
try for  some  time.  Weaker 
mutual  offices,  however,  have 
limited  time  in  which  to  im- 
prove their  business 
positions. 

"In  many  cases  this  will  not 
be  achievable  quickly  enough 
through  organic  growth,  so 
several  more  mutuals  are 
likely  to  merge  or  be 
acquired.” 

However,  Mr  Lees  stressed 
that  being  acquired  by  a 
strong  new  parent  was  vitaL 
“Companies  such  as  Aegon  or 
Halifax  would  be  able  to  offer 
this,  but  a company  such  as 
Gan  has  too  many  well-publi- 
cised problems  of  its  own  to 
he  a reliable  source  of  future 
investment” 

He  said  that  any  price  for  a 
mutual  should  be  set  against 
the  background  of  falling 
margins  in  the  life  business. 
“Shareholders  want  higher 
returns  precisely  at  a time 
when  profit  margins  are 
being  eroded.” 


jollins 


Ben  Chapman,  Labour  candidate  in  the  Wirral  South  byelection,  above  right  campaigns  at  Rastham  yesterday.  New  Vauxhall  jobs  may  help  his  Tory  rival  photograph.-  dan  chung 

West  changes  map  of  Britain 


Sarah  Ryle 


BRITAIN'S  tradi- 
tional north/south 
divide,  bane  of  pol- 
icy-makers since  at 
least  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  is  turning  on  its 
axis  as  the  West  outperforms 
the  East,  new  evidence  sug- 
gested yesterday. 

Manufacturing  orders  rose 
significantly  in  four  western 
regions  out  of  11  UK  regions 
in  the  four  months  to  Janu- 
ary, dividing  the  country 
down  the  middle,  the  Confed- 
eration of  British  Industry/ 
Business  Strategies  quarterly 
survey  of  regional  trends 
showed. 

Only  the  North-west  under 
the  political  spotlight  thanks 
to  the  forthcoming  Wirral 
■South  byelection,  bucked  the 
trend.  Job  losses  and  a large 
number  of  export -led 
businesses  were  responsible 
for  flagging  order  books  and 
declining  output  the  CBTs 
north-west  branch  said,  and 
factory  bosses  in  the  region 
are  wary  about  the  coming 
months  — especially  In  the 
export-led  sector. 

Meanwhile  orders  were  ris- 
ing markedly  in  Wales,  the 
South-west  the  West  Mid- 
lands and  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Order  books  were  emptier 
in  Scotland,  the  North  and  the 
East  Midlands  and  growth 
was  virtually  flat  in  East 
Anglia,  Yorkshire  and  Hum- 
berside and  the  prosperous 
South-east 

Export  orders  fell  in  seven 
of  the  ll  regions,  with  only 
the  South-west  recording 
gains.  Businesses  in  eight 
areas  expect  their  foreign 
trade  to  foil  further  over  the 
next  four  months. 

The  survey  confirmed  fears 
— fuelled  by  the  national  data 


Retirement  fears 
real  for  women 


Richard  MBas 

TEN  million  working 
women  face  financial 
hardship  in  retirement 
with  half  those  eking  out 
their  final  years  in  poverty, 
according  to  new  research. 

Some  53  per  cent  of  the 
adult  female  population  and 
40  per  cent  of  working  men 
can  expect  a "drastic  drop  in 
living  standards"  when  they 
retire  because  of  inadequate 
pension  provision,  says  re- 
search group  MinteL 
The  study,  based  on  figures 
compiled  by  government  de- 
partments. paints  a gloomy 
picture  of  some  7.7  million 
people  spending  their  old  age 
below  the  poverty  line,  get- 
ting by  on  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  their  final  earnings. 

M intel's  survey  also  rein- 
forces earlier  research  which 
shows  that  too  few  workers 
are  contributing  enough  to 
their  company  pensions, 
while  many  others  are  rely- 
ing on  the  State  to  finance 
their  retirement 


Just  4.2  million  men  and  z 2 
million  women  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  ‘ideal"  retirement 
with  a pension  income  equiva- 
lent to  two-thirds  or  more  of 
their  last  pay-packet  A fur- 
ther 7 million  people  can  ex- 
pect to  be  “comfortable"  on  a 
pension  worth  more  than  half 

Worst  off  by  for  are  the  4.7 
million  self-employed  — half 
of  whom  face  hardship  in 
retirement  — and  women 
who  take  breaks  of  five  years 
or  longer  to  have  children. 

Daniel  Godfrey  of  Flemings, 
the  investment  bank  which 
commissioned  the  research, 
says  he  was  not  surprised 
that  so  many  people  bad  held 
back  from  saving  for  their 
retirement  in  the  wake  of  the 
Maxwell  and  personal  pen- 
sions mis-selling  scandals. 

"Action  is  needed.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  enable  work- 
ers Like  housewives  to  con- 
tribute to  a pension  account 
The  investment  industry  has 
to  offer  better  value.  And 
people  need  take  on  board  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  and 
start  saving  now,"  he  says. 


unveiled  in  January  — that 
sterling’s  rise  has  slowed  the 
recovery  in  Britain's  overall 
manufacturing  performance. 

CB1  executives  have  al- 
ready urged  the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  not  to  endan- 
ger growth  prospects  by  rais- 
ing Interest  rates.  He  is  ex- 
i pected  to  resist  Bank  of 
i England  calls  for  a rise  when 
he  meets  the  governor  of  the  i 
Bank,  Eddie  George,  today.  I 

Although  manufacturers  i 
reported  a rise  in  business 
1 confidence  in  eight  regions . 
only  two  areas  — Wales  and 
the  South-west  — were  more 
optimistic  than  the  UK  aver- 
age leveL  Factories  across  the 
country  expect  lower  orders 
to  constrain  output,  despite 
rising  domestic  demand,  but 
manufacturers  in  the  North 
stood  alone  in  predicting  that 
output  would  decline. 

Mr  Clifford  warned  that 
even  though  businesses  in  the 
North-west  were  expecting 
modest  growth  in  orders,  they, 
had  often  been  disappointed 
in  the  past. 

“There  is  often  a difference 
between  expectations  and 
reality.  Businesses  are  aL 
ways  bullish,"  he  said. 

But  domestic  demand  is 
compensating  in  part  for 
weaker  foreign  orders:  there 
was  a drop  in  the  number  of 
businesses  working  below 
capacity,  and  Investment  In- 
tentions have  stayed  positive 
everywhere  except  East 
Anglia  and  Northern  Ireland. 

The  CBI  and  BSL  said  price 
pressures  were  weak  in  most 
areas,  as  suggested  by  the  ear- 
lier national  industrial  trends 
survey. 

They  noted  that  domestic 
prices  have  begun  to  pick  up 
in  the  North-west,  Yorkshire 
and  Humberside  and  the  East 
Midlands,  but  blamed  much 
of  the  increase  on  annual 
price  reviews  by  companies. 


Redrawing  the  map 


Growth  in  manufacturing  orders,  % balance 
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Bleak 
view 
on  the 
Wirral 


JOB  prospects  on  the 
Wirral,  where  the  Con- 
servatives face  a 
byelection  in  three  weeks, 
have  been  boosted  by  the 
imminent  expansion  of  the 
Vauxhall  plant  at  Elles- 
mere Port,  writes  Sarah  Byte. 

That  should  raise  spirits 
In  this  traditionally  politi- 
cally blue  corner  of  the 
North-west,  but  the  pros- 
pects elsewhere  in  the 
region  — including  just 
across  the  river  Mersey  — 
look  bleak  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  CBTs  area 
head  office  in  Eccles. 

Chris  Clifford,  the 
regional  director,  listed  fac- 
tory closures  announced  in 
the  last  four  months  that 
will  mean  4,000  job  losses 
in  the  area,  the  second  larg- 
est in  terms  of  manufactur- 
ing output  in  the  country. 

He  points  ont  that  the 
Vauxhall  factory  will  not 
replace  the  1,300  jobs  to  be 
lost  at  Ford's  Hale  wood 
plant  just  over  the  Mersey, 
or  those  being  shed  by  Gal- 
laher’s  cigarette  factory  or 


the  Prestige  plant.  The  ex- 
pected closure  of  Norwcb’a 
28  retail  outlets  following 
the  takeover  by  Comet  will 
dent  the  growth  of  domestic 
demand  and,  more  signifi- 
cantly in  a hot  political  cli- 
mate, the  cumulative  Im- 
pact of  all  these  setbacks 
will  damage  general  opti- 
mism in  the  region. 

Mr  Clifford  said:  “Manu- 
facturers are  very  worried 
about  the  strength  of  the 
pound  and  the  impact  it  is 
having  on  export  orders. 
They  are  also  concerned 
about  interest  rates,  which 
most  people  expect  will 
have  to  go  np  alter  the  elec- 
tion. Optimism  was  fairly 
strong  nntil  the  pound 
began  to  rise,  and  even  the 
slight  rise  in  confidence  for 
the  coming  months  might 
not  be  reflected  in  the 
reality.’* 

He  added:  "Even  If  manu- 
facturers were  planning 
more  investment  in  res- 
ponse to  more  orders,  this 
would  not  necessarily 
translate  Into  jobs.  It  is  ma- 
chines these  days,  not 
people,  that  produce 
things.” 

And  he  looks  jealously 
across  the  Pennines  to  the 
North-east  where  inward 
investment  is  set  to  create 

thousands  of  manufactur- 
ing jobs. 

"We  are  a little  envious 
when  we  look  over  at  the 
North-east  and  also  at 
Wales.  As  a region,  we  have 
not  done  as  well  as  we 
could  have,  but  we  are 
addressing  that  now.” 


News  in  brief 


Japan  cuts  tax 
on  whisky 

The  Scotch  Whisky  Association  and  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  yesterday  welcomed  Japan's  decision  to  end  tax 
discrimination  on  imported  spirits.  In  a deal  with  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  Japan  has  agreed  to  a four-year  timetable  to  cut 
taxes  on  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskeys,  brandy  and  cognac. 

The  move  follows  long-standing  complaints  by  spirit  produc- 
ers that  their  products  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  Japan's 
own  shochu.  Scotch  is  taxed  between  four  and  seven  times 
more  than  shochu.  while  gin,  vodka  and  rum  are  taxed  about 
three  times  as  heavily.  — Pauline  Sp rbigett 


Triplex  criticised 

The  Takeover  Panel  yesterday  formally  criticised  the  engineer- 
ing group.  Triplex  Lloyd,  and  its  public  relations  adviser.  Citigate. 
after  finding  they  intentionally  leaked  to  the  Press  a confidential 
letter  the  company  wrote  to  the  Department  of Trade  and  Indus- 
try. According  to  the  Panel,  Triplex  Lloyd,  which  is  bidding  to 
take  over  steel  castings  company  William  Cook,  instructed  Citi- 
gate to  show  a copy  of  tiie  letter  to  the  Financial  Times  and  the 
Guardian,  actions  deemed  to  be  “reprehensible". 


Record  January  for  Liffe 

UFFE,  the  London  International  Financial  Futures  and  Options 
Exchange,  enjoyed  its  best  January  ever,  recording  173  million 
contracts,  representing  an  average  daily  turnover  of£i68 

billion.  — lan  King 


FREE  Parker  Pen 

when  you  call 
CGA  Direct 
for  home  insurance 


Clyde  rejects  £495m  final  offer 


The  Open 
University 


Ian  King 

CLYDE  Petroleum,  the 
oil  exploration  group, 
yesterday  rejected  an 
unproved  £495  million  offer 
from  rival  Gulf  Canada  — 
though  most  oil  analysts  said 
Gulf  still  looked  poised  for 
victory. 

Gulf  raised  Its  all-cash  offer 
to  120p  a share,  which  it  said 
was  final,  amid  speculation 
that  Its  raised  bid  had  left 
room  for  a potential  “white 
knight”  to  emerge 
Gulfs  president  and  chief 
executive,  JP  Bryan,  said  it 
was  a substantial  increase  for 
Clyde  shareholders,  accusing 
Clyde  of  having  an  abysmal 


exploration  record  and  a 
shockingly  poor  return  on 
capital  despite  the  current 
high  oil  price. 

He  added:  “This  offer  pro- 
vides cash  now  for  a company 
with  Utile  or  no  up-side  due  to 
Its  lack  of  exploration  success 
and  potential  — a company 
which,  based  on  Its  own  fore- 
cast, will  in  1997  show  almost 
no  growth  in  discretionary 

cash  flow.” 

In  response,  Clyde  said 
Gulfs  raised  offer  did  not  rec- 
ognise its  future  potential  as 
an  independent  company  and 
said  the  Canadians  had  foiled 
to  take  account  of  its  reserves 
and  record  production  levels. 

Clyde's  managing  director, 
Roy  Franklin,  said:  “All 


credit  to  JP  Bryan  for  noting 
that  we  were  undervalued, 
but  now  he  has  shown  his 
hand,  we  think  we  still  have  a 
strong  case  for  independence.  , 

“Why  should  our  share- 
holders accept  an  offer  of  I20p 
because  it’s  all  he's  prepared 
to  pay?" 

As  Clyde  shares  rose  2l/*p  in  1 
heavy  trading  to  match  the  , 
I20p  offer,  most  analysts  said 
the  Canadians  had  probably 
done  just  enough  to  win.  i 

An  analyst  at  stockbroker  1 
Merrill  Lynch  said  It  was 
possible  that  a white  knight 
— perhaps  another  North  i 
American  oil  group  — could  I 
emerge  in  the  next  72  hours. ' 
but  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
would  offer  much  more.  , 


"There’s  been  a fair  bit  of 
selling  today,  and  the  general 
consensus  is  that  a white 
knight  would  offer  no  more 
than  I25p,  so  the  up-side  is 
limited.  But  if  the  Gulf  offer 
lapses,  the  shares  could  go  all 
the  way  back  to  loop,  so 
there's  plenty  more  down- 
side.” 

The  analyst  said  it  was  not 
necessarily  the  case  that 
PDFM  — the  fond  manager  at- 
tacked last  year  for  its  large 
cash  holdings  which  is  Clyde's 
biggest  shareholder  with 
nearly  20  per  cent  — would 
decide  the  bid's  outcome. 

‘It  probably  only  needs  a 
couple  of  shareholders  to  ac- 
cept Gulfs  offer  for  the  dam- 
age to  be  done.” 


C&W  breaks  Vebacom  connection 


UK  Telecoms  group  to  seek  alternative 
partners.  Nicholas  Bannister  reports 
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CABLE  & Wireless  Is 
on  the  point  of  pulling 
ont  of  its  German 
joint  venture  with  die  big 
utilities  group  Veba  In 
order  to  join  another  inter- 
national telecoms  affiance. 

Talks  about  expanding 
the  Vebacom  alliance  to  In- 
clude RWE,  another  Ger- 
man utility,  have  provoked 
serious  rows  among  actual 
and  potential  partners,  and 
these  are  now  thought  to  be 
concentrating  on  negotiat- 
ing an  exit  for  Cable  and  , 
Wireless.  C&W  has  45  per 
cent  of  Vebacom.  for  which 


it  paid  £712  million  two 
years  ago. 

The  British  telecoms 
group  is  sow  rumoured  to 
want  to  Join  Global  One  — 
the  Joint  venture  between 
France  Telecom,  Deutsche 
Telekdm  and  Sprint  — or  to 
abandon  pan-European 
plans  to  concentrate  on  its 
British  and  Asian  interests. 

Industry  sources  said 
C&W  had  baulked  at  the 
size  of  the  potential  Veba- 
com investment  and  had 
doubts  about  the  manage- 
ment control. 

Yesterday  C&W  simply 


confirmed  it  was  in  talk« 
with  Veba  about  the  future 
of  their  partnerships,  in 
| UK,  the  group  is  in  the 
middle  of  creating  C&W 
Communications  by  merg- 
ing Mercury  Communlca- 
; turns  with  three  leading 
cable  companies.  In  the  Far 
East  it  controls  Hong  Kong 
Telecom,  widely  seen  as  a 
potential  hub  for  any  group 
seeking  to  become  a global 
carrier. 

The  policy  switch  follows 
a strategic  review  carried 
out  for  Dick  Brawn.  C&Ws 
new  chief  executive. 

Market  sources  believe 
Veba  wants  to  buy  C&Ws 
4$  per  cent  stake  in  Veba- 1 
com  while  hanging  on  to  its 
10.5  per  cent  holding  in 


C&W.  C&W  would  buy  Ve- 
ba’s  stake  in  C&W  Europe, 

which  is  designed  to  exploit 
telecoms  opportunities  out- 
side Britain  and  Germany. 

Simon  Carrington,  tele- 
coms analyst  at  Merrill 
Lynch,  said  Global  One 
could  take  a stake  of  up  to 
20  per  cent  in  C&W. 
“Brown  Is  saying  that  there 
is  no  valne  seen  in  start-np 
operations  by  sharehold- 
ers, therefore  let’s  get  rid  of 
them,”  he  said,  “Now  he  is 
courting  both  Global  One 
and  AT&T  with  the  view  to 
joining  a global  affiance.” 

• British  Telecom  and  Its 
German  partner  Viag  have 
been  awarded  the  fourth 
mobile  phone  licence  in 
Germany. 


B US  I NESS/SCHOOL 


The  fast  track 
management 

certificate 

Now  you  can  achieve  a Professional  Certificate  in  Management  in 
one  year,  with  the  Open  University  Business  School. 

The  certificate  covers  managing  people,  operations,  information, 
resources  and  finance. 

As  world  leaders  in  supported  distance  learning,  we  offer 
everything  you  need  to  make  learning  effective  end  enjoyable. 

You  work  in  your  own  time,  at  your  own  pace.  But  your  personal 
tutor  is  only  a phone  call  away,  and  you  can  meet  fellow  students 
through  study  groups  and  residential  schools. 

All  OUBS  courses  are  backed  by  over  25  years'  experience  in 
distance  learning.  Our  methods  and  materials  were  given  the 
highest  rating  of  'excellent'  by  the  Higher  Education  Funtfing 
Council  England. 

For  details  of  our  courses  return  the  coupon.  Or  call  the 
24-hour  OUBS  Hotline. 


Business  is  changing.  Are  you? 


Send  !te  Customer  Bebtfefu  Centre,  PO  8o*  825,  Macon  Keynes  MK1 
ITY 

□ Please  send  me  your  Management  Development  prospectus. 


OUBS  Hotiine  01908  653449 

httpt/ /mMMHjg,|tk 


University  education  and  training  open  to  all  adults 
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Comet  victory  in 
sight  for  One  Man 


Chris  Hawkins 


WHO  WILL  be  van 
enough  for  the 
Job?  That  is  the 
question  to  be 
answered  this  afternoon 
when  One  Man  and  Sound 
Man  clash  in  the  Comet 

Chase  at  Ascot. 

Not  everyone  is  convinced 
that  One  Man.  despite  his 
brilliant  record,  is  all  that 
keen  on  a scrap.  That  theory 
may  well  be  tested  today 
when  the  grey  drops  in  dis- 
tance to  take  on  a top  class 
opponent  at  his  own  game. 

Apart  from  the  issue  of 
courage,  the  distance  of  two 
miles  and  three  furlongs  is  a 
key  factor  and  how  One  Man 
copes  with  it  will  determine 
whether  he  goes  tor  the  Two 
Mile  Champion  Chase  or  the 
Gold  Cup. 

If  it  is  not  lack  of  determi- 
nation it  is  lack  of  stamina 
which  could  be  the  major 
stumbling  block  in  a Gold 
Cup  bid  and  Gordon  Rich- 
ards, One  Man's  trainer,  is 
anxious  to  explore  the  two 
mile  option,  hence  the  deci- 
sion to  run  here. 

One  Man  seemed  to  be 
cruising  when  coming  to  the 
last  in  the  Pillar  Chase  at 
Cheltenham  U days  ago  over 
an  extended  three  miles  and  a 
furlong,  but  only  scrambled 
home  in  the  end  by  a head 
fTom  Barton  Bank. 

Richards  believes  the 


Tete-a-tete . . . Collins  (left)  and  Seillier  bristle  at  each  other  in  London  yesterday.  Promoter  Frank  Warren  plays  referee  photograph.-  lynne  smoky 

Collins  steels  himself  for  battle 


atn 


John  Bawling  finds  Ireland’s  WBO  super-middleweight  champion 
ultra-confident  of  beating  France’s  Frederic  Seillier  on  Saturday 


SEVENTY  years  ago  an 
American  named 
Harry  Greb  ruled  the 
middleweight  div- 
ision. A compulsive  woman- 
iser and  celebrated  hellraiser, 
he  was  one  of  the  hardest  men 
to  set  foot  in  a boxing  ring  — 
the  only  middleweight  in- 
deed the  only  pro.  to  beat  the 
heavyweight  Gene  Tunney. 

Although  Steve  Collins's 
personal  life  does  not  match 
the  hedonistic  excesses  of 
Grab's,  there  Is  more  than  a 
passing  similarity  within  the 
ropes.  Collins  might  also  agree 
with  Grab's  blunt  assessment 
of  boxing  and  his  place  in  it 
“Prize-fighting  ain't  the  no- 
blest of  arts.”  the  Pittsburgh 
champion  once  mid,  “and  I 
ain't  its  noblest  artist" 
Collins  is  a competent 
boxer,  but  the  game  is  about 
winning  by  whatever  means 


necessary  and  when  the  chips 
are  down  the  man  who  dis- 
mantled the  flagging  careers 
of  Chris  Eubank  and  Nigel 
Berm  can  be  one  of  the  nasti- 
est brawlers  in  the  business. 

‘Tm  on  a roIL  I feel  as  if  Tm 
made  of  steel  or  rock,”  said 
Collins,  who  will  make  the 
sixth  defence  of  his  WBO 
super-middleweight  title  at 
the  London  Arena  on  Satur- 
day against  the  European 
champion.  Frederic  Seillier  of 
France. 

“He’s  brave  and  durable,” 
said  Collins,  “but  I cant  see 
the  fight  going  the  distance. 
Even  if  Seillier  hits  me  the 
punches  will  just  bounce  off. 
Right  now  I'm  feeling 
unstoppable." 

Louis  Acaries,  Seilller’s 
manager,  was  a top-class  mid- 
dleweight himself  and  he  rec- 
ognises quality.  “Collias  is  a 


hard  man,  very  tough,”  he  ad- 
mitted with  a Gallic  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  “It  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  Frtdferic.” 

At  32,  the  same  age  as  Seil- 
lier, Collins  is  in  his  prime. 
He  learnt  his  trade  the  hard 
way  in  American  gymna- 
siums and  twice  failed  to  win 
a world  title  before  coming 
home  to  fulfil  what  he  be- 
lieved was  his  destiny. 

Charming  and  articulate, 
he  seems  happiest  when 
speaking  about  his  wife 
Gemma,  their  two  young  chil- 
dren and  the  luxurious  house 
he  has  bunt  for  them  in  one  of 
Dublin's  leafier  suburbs.  Not 
for  him  Harry  Grab's  two 
hookers  a night 

"My  fonuly  means  every- 
thing to  me  and  boxing  has 
enabled  me  to  provide  for 
them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  But  this  is  business,  my 


jab,  and  I have  to  block  them 
out  cf  my  mind.  I shall  have 
had  four  fights  in  10  months, 
which  means  I have  hardly 
left  training  camp.  Being 
away  from  my  family  is  like 
being  in  prison.  It  gives  me 
all  the  aggression  I need." 

He  has  been  training  in  Jer- 
sey, where  his  daily  work-outs 
are  accompanied  by  the 
blaring  theme  music  of  Mis- 
sion Impossible.  The  island's 
relaxed  atmosphere,  accord- 
ing to  Collins,  is  an  ideal  anti- 
dote to  the  stresses  of  boxing. 
“Jersey’s  quiet,"  he  said-  "The 
people  are  lovely  and  I’ve  been 
marie  very  welcome.” 

Motivation  could  be  Col- 
lins's greatest  problem.  He 
cherishes  the  dream  of  a 
m ulti-million-d  ollar  unifica- 
tion contest  against  the  Amer- 
ican Roy  Jones,  holder  of  the 
IBF  version  of  the  tide. 

“That  is  the  fight  I want, 
but  I have  to  heat  the  likes  of 
Seillier  to  prove  I can  win  it. 
Frank  Warren  is  prepared  to 
promote  it  but  It  seems  Jones 


| isn’t  Interested.  They  call  him 
the  best  pound-for-pound 
fighter  in  the  world  but  he's 
taking  easy  money.  Perhaps  I 
shall  have  to  go  round  to  his 
house  or  find  a way  to  humili- 
ate him  in  public.  I shall  have 
to  shame  him  into  it,  shout 
for  the  fight  until  he  can't 
avoid  me  any  more.” 

Brave  words  from  a man 
who  revels  in  his  nickname, 
the  Celtic  Warrior.  Even 
Harry  Greb  might  have  given 
this  tough  Irishman  some 
grudging  respect 
• Collins  made  Seillier  a win- 
ner-takes-all  offer  at  their 
head-to-head  meeting  in  Lon- 
don yesterday.  It  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  just  as  Naseem  Hamed's 
offer  to  Tom  Johnson  did  in 
the  run-up  to  their  feather- 
weight unification  fight  on 
Saturday’s  bill 

“I  don't  play  like  this.” 
growled  the  Frenchman.  "AH 
I will  say  is  that  Collins  won’t 
have  It  as  easy  as  he  thinks. 
In  boxing  you  can  never  be 
sure  of  anything.” 


shorter  trip  will  enable  One 
Man  to  exploit  his  fast,  bold 
jumping  to  the  full  and  it  will 
certainly  be  a thrilling  sight 
if  Richard  Dun  wood  j-  lets  buu 
go  in  an  attempt  to  run  the 
speed  out  of  the  opposition. 

Sound  Mart  is  a specialist 
over  the  shorter  distance  and 
he  won  this  race  last  ve.ir 
(ridden  by  Dunwoody)  al- 
though be  failed  in  the  Cham- 
pion Chase  when  his  jumping 
rather  lei  him  down.  Charlie 
Swan  takes  the  ride  on  Sound 
Man  now  and  this  hardly  de- 
tracts from  his  chance. 

At  Sandown  last  time 
Sound  Man  beat  Viking  Flag- 
ship, making  his  reappear- 
. ance.  by  five  lengths  but  a bad 
blunder  three  out  marred  that 
peformance. 

In  fact  Sound  Man  seldom  i 
runs  a race  without  making  n 
mistake  or  two  ami  there  is  a 
possibility  One  Man  mnv  de- 
moralise him.  There  is’ also 
the  possibility,  of  course,  that 
over  this  distance  Oik-  Man's 
jumping  will  not  be  quite  ns 
quick  as  Richards  imagines 

Neither  Strong  Promise  nor 
Big  Matt,  who  make  up  the 
four-runner  field,  are  within 
two  stones  of  the  principals 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  either  of 
them  [insetting  the  apple-cart. 

As  to  the  outcome,  1 admit 
to  being  a fan  of  One  Man 
(3.05).  who  has  a thrilling 
presence,  and  I expen  to  see 
him  emphasise  his  star  qual- 
ity. 

The  Comet  Chase  is  one  of 


three  events  being  screened 
live  on  BBC  1 the  television 
programme  beginning  with 
the  Shenley  Enterprise?  Hur- 
dle over  three  miles. 

Sparkling  Y as  min  (2.30) 
is  the  .selection  here.  She  hits 
not  run  for  a couple  of  months 
but  her  form  looks  superior  to 
that  or  market  rival  Hail»» 
Derring. 

He  won  a run-of-the-mill 
race  at  litioxeter  recently 
while  Sparkling  Ya uniR  was 
second  to  Cadtmpold  rti  Chep- 
stow. Riving  I alb  to  the  third 
Nick  The  Beak,  who  won  sub- 
sequently at  Wetherby. 

The  James  Capcl  Rcynnld- 
stown  Chase  brings  out  DJed- 
data  (3-351,  whom  Francois 
Doumen  sent  over  to  win  the 
Felthnm  Novice  Chase  ,u 
Kemp  ion  on  Boxing  Day. 

Thai  race  might  not  luvr 
been  up  to  its  usual  standard, 
but  Doimn-n  has  his  horses  m 
lop  form. 

Sierra  Bay  (4.05)  carries 
the  nap  in  the  Fembunk  Nov- 
ice Hurdle  He  ]••(  us  down  .it 
Huntingdon  last  time  when 
tiring  after  looking  aU  mvr 
the  winner  when  jumping  t<> 
the  front  two  out.  Thai  was 
his  first  run  for  two  seasons 
and  he  is  worth  another 
chance. 

Sierra  Elay  faces  suffer  »»p 
position  today  but.  unless  Oli- 
ver Sherwood  is  was  the 
mark  in  his  assessment  of 
this  horse.  Sierra  Bay  should 
tie  capable  of  winning  now 
that  he  is  race-fit. 


Ladbrokes  go  for  Jackpot  in  Direct  link  with  Tote 

LADBROKES,  who  I It  has  taken  a long  time  to  | Tote,  spent  many  years 

recently  completed  the  woo  Ladbrokes,  who  fought  voicing  his  disapproval  of 


L recently  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  AR  Dennis 
betting  shop  chain  for  £31 
■million,  will  install  Tote 
Direct  terminals  in  all  their 
1,925  betting  shops,  writes 
Chris  Hawkins. 

This  will  enable  punters 
to  participate  in  all  Tote- 
pool  betting,  including  the 
Jackpot  and  Placepot,  and 
means  that  over  4,000  off- 
course  outlets  will  be 
contributing. 

Profits  from  the  Tote's 
share  of  the  pools  are  ex- 
pected to  be  over  £3  million 
annually  within  three 
years  — all  profits  going 
back  into  racing. 


It  bas  taken  a long  time  to 
woo  Ladbrokes,  who  fought 
shy  of  paying  £1,500  per 
shop  for  the  installation  of 
the  computer  equipment. 

In  the  new  deal  they  have 
bought  a share  in  Tote 
Direct  for  an  undisclosed 
sum  and  will  be  renting  ter- 
minals for  £7  per  week. 

Chris  Bell,  managing  di- 
rector of  Ladbrokes,  sees 
this  as  the  opening  of  the 
door  to  a “super-bet"  on  a 
Saturday.  “The  four  ingre- 
dients are  television,  six 
races,  a bet  which  is  easy  to 
understand  and  a big  guar- 
anteed pool."  said  BelL 
Lord  Wyatt,  shortly  to  i 
retire  as  chairman  of  the  ! 


Tote,  spent  many  years 
voicing  his  disapproval  of 
the  major  bookmakers  but 
his  tack  has  changed  in  the 
light  of  what  lie  will  un- 
doubtedly see  as  a personal 
triumph  here. 

“The  more  1 think  of  Lad- 
brokes the  better  I like 
them.”  he  said.  “They  are 
the  most  formidable  power 
in  betting  and  gambling  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 

Criticism  can  be  levelled 
at  the  Tote  for  financing 
this  expansion  out  of  punt- 
ers’ deductions  — an  extra 
one  per  cent  is  being  taken 
out  of  the  Placepot  pool  — 
but  Wyatt  said  the  benefits 
to  racing  were  paramount. 


Ascot  card  with  guide  to  the  latest  form 
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3 D BiaimHmciR)  j Fanahaanas-ii-4 — »a*ph 

4 4*10-20  EAGLES  REST  (15)  (Bf)  N HeodutWh  8-11-4 MMsre— 

5 P6  LATAHAA8 (15) JGHord 8-11-4 PUda 

1 5 UADWa  SPMtT  (41)  C Will  5-11-4 KBsbI* 

7 11  HJST®BHt»S(10J(D)  J Howert  Johnson  7-1VJ PCsrherry 

5 41  PEHCYB8ARH8M7IE{S0)(I7)MtHPWPDto6-l1-4 KJObbarifT; 

g E PROTON (41) TOR Aketort 7-1 W RDomaoady 

10  3-3  mu  BAT  (T3) (8P) 0 Souwood  7-11-4 -lOsbrnw 

11  18  LEAR  jer(ll)(CQ)  Bob  Jonea  4-10-11  —R  tatty 

TOP  70MI  Tttfc  Cucsttst  8.  Prates  7,  Hlrtar  Raaa  8 

BaUfag:  7-2  Sierra  Bay.  *-l  Proton.  6-1  IBdar  Rosa.  Btomoarg.  Colbert).  8-1  Lending  Spirt.  8-1  Eagles 
Red.  26-1  Leer  Jet.  Percy  Braahwato  14  nma re 

PORH  OOOE-eoilRRARnc  Led.  dear  2nd.  headed  app  2 out.  ooe  pace  M.  S 3rd  d TO  beHnd  Sea  Woor 
IKsnyNDn  &n9  nov  hd.  Gdl. 

PKOTOtti  Lad  3 out  to  2 ouL  weakened  app  lad,  HI  3nl  of  8 behind  Sannwrtno.  wUi  LEADING  SPIRIT 
Perea). ataid  app  2ot*.  motwr  131  awsySti  [KemptonSM  nov  hdl,  Gd). 

mm  ROSS:  Made  most,  dear  beiaean  lad  2,  eased  Hd.  won  by  09  tram  Hormn  Union  [Cart  We  anil 
novhd.  Gd-FTnl 

EA0L88  RESR  Headway  4 ooL  ridden  and  woaksned  2 ou.  211  Bdi  ol  12  bbd  Huname  llokwtar  SmOtlOy 
nov  hri.  GO-EO). 

BUMBRRB:  Proniaeni  uhH  a*er  3 ouL  30  7Bi  d 13  bhd  Secrd  Spring  (Kerepton  an  nov  InH.  Gfrfm). 
■BBA  RAIft  SmooOi  heaiMy  4th.  lad  2 od  to  Iko,  weatanad.  E 3rd  d 21  to  Lsgtoi*  pbatongdon  2m  1 lOy 
nDehdtfl04fl}. 

4.35  ASCOT  rrAIKUBBOPnNH  PLAT  RACE  tts  110yd*  EL»4 

1 9-81  CURKDHI(18)(D)I4'1  Ansmo-ll-lfl NkaftParnsi 

X 0 BOROOSK1  (88)R  Roar*  S-11-3 L«spel(3] 

3 0 JHO((81)JTeCk6-11-3  _. — BHaNati 

4 D JflUW  (OS)  W Jartu  HH  TJndk* 

5 REGENCY  LEISURE REcBayfi-TW H Wanna 

8 TUCKBBS  TOWTI O Starwood  6-11-3 JMm 

7'  0-  YOWB1  STAR (320) GSffitti 5-1 1-8  - — .... JiHynai (T) 

8 BaBIIUBl.SGolBna*  4-19-7 XOtuls 

0 EWMIHO  DAMCHt  R Hodge*  4-10-7  .T  Daseeabe  (8) 

10  6 MBIttl BWYH (14)1  Mortawb HU 4-10-7  — BMugto* 

Isntoa  2-1  aiming.  8-4  TucUre  Toon.  4-1  Mttar  Ertryn.  3-1  Boradne.  ID-1  Evening  Dancer.  1*— 1 
Jemaro,  20-1  Edpiu  Be5.  Regency  Into*.  25-1  Jan*.  S-1  Yoreto  Stse  10mm 


2.40  JUtHPORDHARSaP  ONLY  HANDICAP  HURDLE  SreH  110yd*  C2^04 


301  20F333  PLEUR OCTAL (20) W Toma 6-1  vW JPeta*r(7) 

>08  102-P41  HADAHE  raESMHT  (13)  (D)  C Uortodk  6-11-6 

803  4313F2  ICAHAILACH  (98)  (W)  J Jenkins  7-17-7 Olrafcr* 

304  UD-8U23  STAO-POUABH  (13) (0)K  Bailey  7-11-6 COttarysr 

308  212P43  FRIST CRACK (20) (CO) F Jordon  12-11-4 SWyms 

300  Pfl-4031  SCOTTISH  WEDDim  (4)  (Sib  a)  TVAM  7-10-13 RHs**ey(3) 

307  0030*3-  60 FBOUB (881) hOs* C Philips 8-18-8 DPowel 

308  U04-P2D  JOT  P0RUPE(1S)H  Stonge 6-W-l  R Johnson 

BaaHngi  3-1  SUa-PoflaOh.  7-2  liadame  President  B-2Flrd  Crack.  6-1  Seamaiiach.  ScoaUh  Wsdomg.  B-1 
FleuDeTa.  M-1  joyFerLOe. 20-1  Go Frae  Bitssrer* 


3.1  5 ATTIRDOO  mORIAL  TROPHY  HANDICAP  CHASE  Ere  41  espsa 

401  41F-P24  SPANISH UBHT (88) (0)  9r  John  Bartow  B1 6-12-0 CHaode 

403  3-12222  PHUPVWOOBY (1«) (CO) NHendenon 9-11-6 JRKaore^  w 

403  441313-  N0RSERAIim(48S)  M Pipe 7-11-6 DWabh 

404  P4-1235  COOUm  (SO)  (CD)  PWdidB  8-11-3 O OriJgarater 

TOP  FORM  TIPSc  RdpY  Woody  B.  Hen*  RHdar  T 

BsHfcqp  8-4  Pnop's  woody.  9-4  Norse  Rader.  11-4  Coonee.P-ISpsrediUgrt  4rm-in 


Results 


CARLISLE 

t jso  (*»  4W  Hrfls):  1,  PAPraSWh  A 
Dobbin  (4-7  lav);  2.  Catartae^  GMrea 
g,  Euntarai  |B-i).  ifi  ran,  4.  W- (Q 
Richards)  Tots:  E1JB;  C1J0.  E2.r0.  El. 70. 
SS E8.lV  Trio:  C1B.7a  CSF:  C1G M.  NR: 

F-lr?  rSTX.(‘  (C 
two-  £9  80:  ciJO.  W.4tt  ElJft 
Dual  F:  C4.70.  Tmd:  CSF:  E1033.  Wt 

Corporal  Kirkwood.  Sbonqfljflff- 

iHtta  Ata  (*  1 hM ! »W 
VTTan  10.  ix  (J  Nowwd  iohnKWU! 
tl  10  C2J20.  Cl. 80.  n^a  Dooj  R EW^“- 
llw  07  30.  CSF.  CM».  NA:  Foil  0»  ChsL 

SSSTSdi  t.  ******  NM.  D 

Su  is-qT£  lta«sl  Rdmpsk  (tt-6  'ae):  a, 
MT-1LZ.T5I-  5 ton.  X 27.  Ham- 
JSSTtS?  C480-.  CL2a  Cl  OUBI  f: 
r^ScSPnS.03  NR  UnefaBorL 
3.40  (3m  liopds  HrHsJ*  1* 

GQUW(.  E Callaah«(»t-4  JM8«):  *■ 

Srk  [3-1 1. 5.  MresniHlib  (IT- * |H»vJ  » rare 


! Hd.  12.  (J  Jodonmn)  T 4ft  COa  Cl  JO. 
0.10.  OF-.  £7.40.  Trio:  Cl 2.40.  CSF:  C11JB. 
TTtottC  £22.51,  WL  Hudson  BayTmter. 
4.10  (lm  4tU  0*1,  SOU  WM,  P 
Nlwon  (7-1):  9,  Cadi  gHprSNis  (100^)):  A 
■aUAaaaiast  (11-2).  3-1  tAvWayuptdlL  10 

pin.  is,  IX  (Ure  « R*ve!ey)  Tom  tt.10: 
I C2SQ.  £1.40.  £1.70.  uuai  F:  E1S30.  Trip: 
E38.7D.  C3F:  £29j86.  Tncast  Cl 30.18.  NR: 

TSS%^remamnm.aim 

ntsssssx- 

(Ml*  M Rsveley)  Tota  CBJtt  B2D.  C2J0, 
oJao.  Dual  F:  £4150.  Tdo:  C17&40.  CSF: 
Cl  12«L  j*CKPOTiCW2ffiJXL 

PlAfiBPOntHKl  (KUBWKKSO. 


T Chance)  Toftt  E2.0Q;  £1.10.  C2.40.  £84*. 
Dual  F:  E21.60.  CSF:  CMJ2&. 

ELOO  (sm  M CN)s  4.  mwrHAVEAsno, 
a Maouhe  IB-a);  a,  Bsmtoir  rm  (4-l):3, 
Tim  0 1 Psocs  (6-1).  3-1  law  Chriatmas 
Goran.  7 ran.  s,  5*.  (O  suehotoon)  Tout 
EJiO.  £220.  £250.  Dual  F'  £11  SO.  CSF: 
£21 .87. 

3j30(ta«KHdle>  I.RSAOAfWOU^n 
Farr anl  (8-4);  z,  Harford  lawmsigil  (7-4 
jaw):  8.  Albeadns  (B-3.  fl  '5"-  *.  «■  (? 
Murphy)  Tot*  £3.70:  C1.40.  Cl  JO.  ftial  K 
C2.40.CSF:C6.30.  _ 

4vW  (3m  » Cii^  1,  TIS  HALMUma*. 


WARWICK 

1J30  (2m  Hdta>  i,  maamuRBA  a 

Bradley  (11-4  tm):  *. 

1G  fan.  b.  4.  (1  BoWIrrQ) 

T:E3«rM  40,Et2a  £2J»  DF:  £20.*0.  Trio: 
£106.70  CSPE38J». Rf-DeaL 
SLOO  (2m  *8  CtO>  1,  OAfWWM,  J B 

Ksvanaon  t9-4  lav);  2.  PHgM  UsMssmx 


^(2si43BHWi.»SMiCWilOIW»- 
OUOL  n Johnson(!H6  tor);  *»  ^ 

(14-l);a.Jsyoes(W-T).8 rtn. Ui.3  (Nod 


Mr  B PBlloek(*-B«w):  2.0m  For  Pm)  ft-4); 
3,  Vkrfsat  (9-1).  4 ran.  2.  IS.  (W«  G 
Saundort)  T:  El  j40.  DF:  £l  JO.  C8P.  &1 1. 

I Ini" pwy  It  WBWiTAKTC. Mr T Doumen 
(av),  2.  Wstodjr  ushl  p-ik  ACmtts 
Hsw*  (15-1).  23  ran  3.  11.  IF  Doumen) 
Tdr.  C2.B0;  EiJO.  £2.70.  £9.10.  Dual  F: 
£11,10  Trio:  £138.70.  CSF:  £19.80. 

PLACEPOTt  CS.7D.  QUADPOTr  £11.10, 

LING  FIELD 

120  (lm):  1,  KOHTOHK  Dr  M Manntoh 
(11_*jMawp  2,  Bold  KabN  (4-1):  *,  »W* 
q«p  Nsmb*  (4-1).  11-4  Ji-tow  Bon  Soerot 
B ran.  tt.  B.  (J  Jentdnsl  Touc  £3-70:  £1.70. 
C1.B0.  C1.10  Dus)  F:  £9.10  CSF:  £12.79. 
Tr  least  £38.16. 

1JO  (lm):  1.  RBOAL  EPLBNOOUR.  Mr  D 


Bridgor  (15-ft  «,  Rphslloi.  [S-1  n-tm);  a, 
Ostlgs  (10-1).  3-1  )t-fsv  Spsncsr'a 
Reworms.  8 ran.  X.  5.  (R  O'Suinvan)  Tow 
ca_ax  £140.  Eim  £2.sa  Dual  F:  £24 JO. 
CSF:  E25.1B.  TrtusC  Cl  B302. 
xJtO  (8f)i  i,  EA4HR  TD  PLBA5K  0 Hol- 
land (4-9  law);  **  Hswor  OoW  Cho^sr 
P-1):  S,  Adhmnos  Rerero  (11-1).  S ran.  A 
3.  (Min  Oky  K*uevray)  Tow  M*0:  ci.ia 
ETI  .40.  Dual  F:  £2.40.  CSF:  EL27 
UO  (lm  2f>  1,  JOSHWS  WM,  Ale* 
Qreaww  (6-4  tovL'  2.  tawooaUon  (11-4):  *. 
Bsnsaul  Sewn  (6-1).  9 ran.  7,  2X.  >P 
Ntctmlla)  Tub:  CJJft  E1J50,  Cun.  ci.eo. 
D ubI  F:  £2^10.  Trio:  SZM-  CSF:  £4  OS . 
aOGtetyi,  APOLLO  neo.  Candy  Morris 
(6-1):  *,  PsegedHre  Tfens  (4-1):  3,  MM 
hunter  (33*1).  100-30  fay  Lord  Sky.  S ran 
IX.  6.  (0  L Moore)  Torer.  £&8ft  Cl  JO.  £2.40. 
£700.  Dual  F:  £23.  SO.  Trio:  C148.10.  CSF: 
C2B.1L  Trteast  £67399.  ML  Bold  Frenttor. 
SJM  criji  1,  FAST  CHANCE,  S Drawn* 
{8-?U*);S,Pwrsna  PtoDy{10-1):S,VnBDa 
(3-1).  B ran.  Nk.  B.  (D  Bswxtti)  Taw  E2J0: 
t2.20.  0.70.  OJO.  Dual  F:  £860.  Trio: 
£48.70.  C&PC274S. 

430  (lm  4T)>  1,  M TUB  ROHBV,  D 
Griffith*  (7-2  tav);  2,  Dr  edgsr  (10-1):  3, 
UMd  (SE-i).  13  ran.  sn  hd.  3 (R  Honin- 
ahead)  Tow  £4^0:  £1.70.  Efijso.  £9.13  Dual 
PEl4J0.TrltrOS8a.40.  CSF:  £4378.  TilcasC 
£7*6.44. 

PLACEPOT.  CS350.  QUADPOT:  £13  40 


4.1  5 peNnaLASNOMnstPeiUSEUtoialmrllldnlSaidf  E1.172 

SOI  B34S6-  ALHASHnH(»81  (C1(D) NRbkM  13-12-8 NRMewtff) 

802  /MI1P- BEAU  OAMlYfMh  Miss  C Sawders  »-1W — .TH*rta(7) 

803  BrPlW-  HOLY RATHfiATI(H2) B HuglM  11-12-0 DEJmss(7) 

504  PP41RF- HKKBTDN LAD (303) (CTO WMarnt  13-13-0 JIIRbisIP) 

80S  P//SF30-  PAJTOBAL  PRHK(268)(D)lRlI  PCurlHlJ  Mtos P Cafcg (5) 

808  JlPl/ll-  SUEVEMAKM  MST  OS4)  (S)  V Dermal  11-13-0 JMre(9) 

807  SUF4SU-  HMHOnmoo  OAK  RS4)  Lady  SBreoka  7-1 1-9  ■ tamed  (T) 

TOP  FOAM  TK  SEremmsm  I.  Bern  Bmdy  7 

Betttw  T-*  SHewnemon  UH.  84  Beau  Dandy.  8-2  Billy  Bangs:*.  9-1  MekeEnn  Lao.  7-1  Pasture!  Prioe. 
2-1 A1  Hasldml,  25-1  Heoneraood  Oak  7 runer* 

4^5  WMOTAMTOW  HOVKE  KIIRDII  te  W IIOpbOAM 

1 1*10  MMSJJi  DRURY  (18)  P WrnoU*  7-11-6 RJotanoa 

2 D BBVLEET(1B)M  Pips  6-10-17 AWatob 

a 4-008  CAPTAM  HAVAH(7)  J O'ShM  7-10-12 Hli  l'Vl  Hr— W1  (8) 

4 t£iP  bAKZANTE  (7)  R Skenge  S-KM2 • UG*a*g»n 

5 DOHUP  DODGY  DANCIRI (12) UfsLVfiBnmign  7-18-12 LO-Hara* 

• 42J8-P6  DRUM  BATTLE  (14)  W Turner  5-W-O  AThenMa 

7 00  LOOOHDOO (44)0  Lee ft-16-12 Ohm 

8 46  TANTARALOOCl  (12)  h Bailey  6-W-12 CDDwysr 

TOP  FORM  TM  Dram  tab  B,MmR*  Darby  7,1Mh  ledoe* 

Beam  13-8  MUelti  Dertjy.  M BaoSaK.  5-1  Drum  Bank.  6-1  Turn  Lodge.  B-l  Lpugidoo.  lS-i 
Uannrte.  Captain  Never.  38-1  Dodgy  Dancer  8 mn 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time:  ASCOT  4.05  CourbariL 
WOLVERHAMPTON  ZJ20  Zine  Lane;  2.50  Mr  Speculator,  4 J5 
Calchou,  HoneyhaJi 


aobgr  Stambrd.  w PmMbMsn. 
t AVON  HAMMOkP  1T0  71  £5^08 

1 36M3-5  PLAN  FOR  PROFIT  (14)  M Johnston  8-i  - - — DHnEandS 

2 53-3  FAYH(28)JWhanon6-iJ  - . . FHrelanS 

3 404-336  HCHAHT11M EVE (14) (C)C Allen 8-U Hards Dwyw (5) « 

4 HHJ4-0  O-HAMIY(3O)(C)RH0!knsneiUl6-11  - HWIghaml 

8 03324-2  Z0R8A  (8)  C Ttornron  6-11 ..DstiMMomS 

TOP  POmUPS;  Bnchantfcia  E«e  B,  Zorfea  7 

wee  xtogdom  Priscem  9 B 10  L Ctamedi  1 1-E  (M  J CamsthcO  8 ns. 

Retdnai2-1  Zooa.  11-*  Plan  For  PtoIlL.  4-1  Fjym.  5-1  Enchflnhng  Err.  6-1  C-Ha:r>  5 namra 


2.20  REHENEDUH  AUCTION  HA»EN  STAKES  1 si 4163.711 

1 0-0  SEBASTIAN  DUKE  (8)  JCullllMn  5-9-2 . TWUmnl 

2 60-020  SWANDALEPLVBI(B)HByaol1 6-8-2  J Hi  mdito  (S)  S 

3 :*OHi  ZAIOPBC  (IB)  J Cullman  6-9-: - J0ub»4 

4 6/KMV-  EBtE LANE (477) J 0 Shea 5-9-2  - DHolmd2w 

a 50-  CABHAPLENTY  (B8)  N Limradtm  a-fl-13  . ..  . T B HcLasghBn  8 

• DEUX  CARR  Bnt,  J5nes*-8-l3  ...  - - HWitanS 

7 000-03  HAUTE  CUMME  (4)  B«UB*ms4-6-U _DKog*8 

8 43*1-2  GOU»HANOOP (30) J Scwglil  V8- H .JICarMaT 

9 IB56D-  RENO'S  TREASURE  (184)  John  A Harrs  4-6-8  ..  Dean  NcKbows  B 

TOP  FORM  TIPSe  HaM*  dtae  B,  Of  Less  7,  OeMm  Hasotd  5 

1 BBSS  Rooftreiato*  S ■ 11  J Wsawr  8-8  (W  R M)  ■ rre 

Rillhm  iv-i  h*u»  Cwaini-.  7-2  2jM'  Lane  5-1  5waneale  Flrei.  GjWhi  HoikoI.  9-1  Pfui  Cj»  16-i 
Unopek.  12-1  Cainaf'tmr  16-1  Reno's  Tirasarr  a iremera 


2^0  THAMES  HAMHCAP  Ire  41  C5.38B 

1 146206-  ALUS  CYRANO  (2751(000 Neilr  6-1M . . VStaOmy* 

2 300-061  PREWER  DANCE  (7)  (CD)  DHayon  Jones  16-8-13  . AOariB 

3 61(0-11  PERSIAN  CONQUEST  (IS)  (CD)  R Ingram  5-9-4  .5  Sander*  2* 

4 012KV-I  HAHADATA (14) RMcHmaWtod 6-9-8  - - - LDrilsrM 

5 OUJI-n  *W SPECULATOR (M) (CO)  J B«nUI  4-^6  - . - - - .JOubreSw 
TOP  ROHM  TIP*  tosta  Cremiesr  8,  Hreadus  7 

1984:  ■redabuasylhla  7 811  Angela  Ganreore  8-1  (A  BHtoy)  T ran 

Ream  7-4  Psrsiin  CiMifluesL  2- 1 Marejuu.  4-1  Mr  £p«ulator.  6-1  Preme*  Darw.  10-1  *«W 


3,25  TYHE  HANDICAP  lm  100yds 88,199 

1 1031-31  SOUTH  EASTERH  FRED  (7)  (C)(dtttu)(D)HCc4ling"MP 

(-ID-2  - HBtamrel 

1 31440-2  SABOT  (35)  C Thor  rgen  1-16-0  . . Dms  HeKsswn  8 

1 42/W-O  PATER mSTER (7) (D)  Jt'hn  A Hjnr, 6-0—1 1 . . . . SSasd*n5 

4 40331-1  ROYAL  ACTKH)(2B)(0(D)J  Banu  4-^16  - . HWighMi* 

» 0-6221  DUKE  VAUSHTMO  (7)  (6ih  u)  (GD)  R HtlBneJieaij  5-h-lO  D QiHIBhs  (5)  2 

■ IIOOHJ  HO«THEIMIPAII(TJ(eO)lr71nun  5-M  . . - OCreler* 

7 BUS  1-3  PUKKAH  (20) GMcCJUl  4-8-11 - LDrttorlS 

8 414-14H  LBOHCROFTEH (19) (Cl PC undrU  f-8-2  ..SOwreea* 

9 MM14-  WHHPOUIW  DAWH  (90)  (D)  C BraO-s  *-«-l  - J Qafein  1 

TOP  PORH  UP5t  9,  Rsysl  Asttrei  7,  Duke  Vataetkre  8 

1996:  Sarreri  4 7 10L  Cfcrensck  9^  (■  i Casueha)  8 rre 

■otoy  7-2  Pryei  ftci'pn,  4-1  Puuan.  5-1  iouin  Enrein  Ficj.  InnrL  7-1  Pom  Honnr  :-i  Our 
Vafentmj.  I0-I  wibsper-ng  Down,  0-1  uue"  £' Jlwi  9t— r* 


3.55  VELLAND  3&1MG  STAKES  3T0  81  33,980 

1 5656-32  TEAR  WHITE  (13)  (D)TUUk  5-1 TaWarntJ* 

2 035263-  THREEPLAV  (47)  J AMrtiua  6-12  ...  N Ttam  9 

3 0-  BAUttHMAIS DREAM (130) M fchjaoc NAdamaS 

4 9-*  NA  VIEUE POUQUE (4)  W T uner 6-7  T5pniu>8 

8 BUMBO-  WUPfR LOW (40) R HcUkunoBd 6-7 _LDaHt>rt1 

• 2COT3-3  WHJ. TO UfBI (SB) P Mun riy 6-7  5 Drowse* 

TOP  PORH  T*S*  UsssflBy  B,  Tsar  WMt*  T 

1B08i  BeHy  3 B 12  Ians  Wands  10-11  (BPJ  Raugb)  7 ran 

Bsttkip  r-4  Tear  Whos.  9-*  Twocptay.  n-2  klo  Vidle  Pbujuc  6-'  iw.l  T&  Win.  VKi.5i«.i  w-i 
Boherma'B  Dream  6 ™« 


4.25  SEVERN  HANDICAP  51  CUES 

1 002-151  01  LA  HIBH  (14)  (CD)  M Meade  4^- id  ...  NAdanreO 

2 4330-0  SQUIRE CORfM (1 «) (0)0 napman5^l  AttAansT 

3 mo-oaj  FEATHLRSTDHE  LAKE  (7)  fCB)  M*8  L 6i(klin  h-ft- ; . . T siddad  [7)1* 

4 6*0-14  AHYLOQH(12)|CO)  J WdLOn 4-8-5 0 Carter** 

5 3-3M64  8tWTY(7)lCD)6Baj0h4-W P Roberta  (5)  10* 

8 toj-lic  SOTOMAM(14)(CD)(BP)r'Fn&lK4-5--.3  JBranh8i|»)3 

7 DG05D-0  PLAYHAUR  (12)(D)D  NOtili  4-8-11 ACtorkB* 

8 33000-6  RENNVHOLHE(14)(CD)JHe1hM1on5-*-8  5 landau  5 w 

9 £0ei[H)  HOWTHALLBSlKBycton 4-8-1 - .JQsireits 

10  S1£HH  CALSH0U(2B){0)C  Fatrhurst  3-7-12  ..  L Chornock  2 * 

TOP  FORH  UPS:  Foatharstans  Lms  8,  Any  WUh  7,  Hi  La  Mgh  6 
1B0&  nraS  0 2RLm0ki  3H  (J  LEyro)7  rm 

Raom  9-2  Arrv  1K2  & La  High  6-1  BWIy.  7-1  SouliP  Conm.  Solonijn.  3-1  FtanersLim  Uno 
Ptaymaker  13-1  HowynoK.  1*-i  RennyKJnur  CUchOu  10  nainrra 


TSprakeO 
-LDaHnti  1 


Absence  of  entente  cordiale 


ERINTANTE  continued 
Francois  Doumen's  good 
run  when  landing  the  bumper 
race  at  Warwick  yesrerday  in 
the  hands  of  trainer's  son 
Thierry,  but  Nicky  Hender- 
son. responsible  for  runner- 
up  Melody  Maid,  was  not 
amused. 

“You  came  all  the  way  here 
to  win  £780  and  beat  me,  I 
hope  it  was  worth  it!" 
stormed  Henderson.  “And 
you  did  it  to  me  last  year,"  he 
added,  obviously  not  consid- 
ering Anglo-French  relations. 


Doumen  brought  over 
Royaltino  to  the  track  to  score 
last  season  at  the  expense  of 
Mighty  Moss,  with  Hender- 
son's CaJon  Lan  back  in  third. 

Doumen.  unphased  by  the 
attack,  replied:  “You  phone 
the  French  Jockey  Club  and 
tell  them  to  have  bumpers 
and  I won't  come  here." 

Outlining  plans  for  Erin 
tante,  Doumen  said:  "I  don't 
know  if  she  will  come  back 
for  the  Cheltenham  Festival 
bumper  as  she  lost  a bit  of 
condition  on  the  way  over." 


. «3- 
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Soccer 


FA  CUP:  Fourth-round  replay:  Wimbledon  1 , Manchester  United  0 


Gayle  force  blows  United  out 


Martin  Thorpes 


THE  holders  went  out 
of  the  Cup  last  night 
beaten  by  a team  not 
unused  to  causing  an 
upset  or  two  and  now  looking 
forward  to  a home  tie  with 
First  Division  Queens  Park 
Rangers.  And  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation  may  well  be 
giving  thanks  that  Marcus 
Gayle's  64th-minute  winner 
for  Wimbledon  has  prevented 
a record  fourth  successive 
final  appearance  for  United. 

Of  course  this  was  nomi- 
nally a home  tie  For  Wimble- 
don but.  with  the  noisy  influx 
of  20,000  United  fans  from  all 
points  south,  Seihurst  Park 
felt  more  like  a junior  Old 
TraffortL 

Thls  was  the  teams'  third 
meeting  in  10  days,  including 
United's  win  in  the  league 
and  the  1-1  draw  which  pre- 
cipitated this  replay. 

United  had  done  well  that 
Saturday  with  a side  depleted 
by  injuries.  Last  night  their 
team  took  on  a more  familiar 
appearance,  though  Cole, 
making  only  bis  second  start 
of  the  season,  was  preferred 
to  Solskjaer  up  front  as 
United  aimed  to  preserve 
their  record  of  not  having  lost 
in  the  FA  Cup  since  the  1996 
flnaL 

The  Premiership  leaders 
were  certainly  in  good  form, 
coining  into  this  game  on  a 
run  of  14  games  undefeated 
including  seven  wins  from 
their  nine  matches  since 
Christmas. 

Wimbledon  on  the  other 
hand  had  not  won  in  their 
previous  three  matches,  tired- 
ness playing  a big  part  as  they 
entered  this,  their  sixth  game 
in  1?  days. 

However,  they  approached 
the  tie  with  typical  bravado, 
drafting  in  Holdsworth  so  as 
to  attack  United  with  three  up 
front. 

The  policy  kept  United's  de- 
fence more  than  busy.  Holds- 
worth blasted  over  from  12 
yards  then  hit  a shot  from 
similar  distance  at  Schmei- 
chel.  and  Cunningham  saw  a 
low  cross  buzz  the  face  of  the 
goal  without  anyone  getting  a 
touch. 

Wimbledon's  best  chance  of 
the  first  half  was  created  by 
Ekoku  who  cleverly  beat 
Irwin  and  was  charging  in  on 
goal  when  Schmelchel  sud- 
denly appeared  to  block  the 
shot  in  typically  alert  and 
fearless  fashion. 


Canning  move . . . Cantona,  left.  Is  challenged  by  the  Wimbledon  defender  Cunningham  at  Selhnrst  Park  last  night 


United  were  stuttering  as 
an  attacking  force,  their  only 
decent  first-half  chances 
saved  by  Sullivan,  first  from 
Neville's  shot  then  from 
Keane's  25- yard  pile-driver. 

If  United  wanted  to  become 
only  the  second  team  to  beat 
Wimbledon  at  borne  this  sea- 
son — they  were  the  first  in 
the  opening  game  which  fea- 
ture that  Beckham  goal  — 
they  needed  to  find  more  pen- 
etration up  front. 

And  who  better  to  get  Unit- 
ed's pulse  racing  than  Beck- 
ham himself,  the  young  Eng- 


land player  running  at  goal 
on  53  minutes  before  unleash- 
ing a special  from  25  yards 
which  dipped  inches  over. 

Keane  also  shot  wide  and 
Giggs  at  Sullivan  before  the 
Wimbledon  keeper  pulled  off 
a stunning  reflex  save  to  deny 
Pallister's  point-blank 
header. 

United  were  really  cooking 
now.  with  Poborsky  at  last 
finding  his  feet  aid  not  those 
of  Wimbledon  players,  and 
Cantona.  Giggs  and  Cole  also 
linking  welL 

But  just  when  the  visitors 


were  thinking  of  turning  the 
screw,  Wimbledon  went 
ahead.  Holdsworth  had  al- 
ready headed  only  inches 
wide  from  Jones’  long  throw 
and  on  64  minutes  the  Dons’ 
hard  man  this  time  fed  Cun- 
ningham down  the  right. 

The  full-back  sized  up  his 
options  before  firing  in  a per- 
fect cross  which  swerved  tan- 
talislngiy  away  from  Schmei- 
chel  and.  as  Pallister  and 
Johnsen  watched,  landed  per- 
fectly on  the  head  of  Gayle 
who,  unmarked,  thundered 
the  ball  in  from  six  yards. 


United  immediately 
brought  on  Solskjaer  for  the 
hapless  Poborsky,  playing 
three  up  front  themselves 
now  as  they  went  in  search  of 
the  equaliser. 

It  never  came  and  Cantona 
experienced  his  first  defeat  in 
an  FA  Cup  tie  in  15  games. 

Wlnblodoas  Sullivan:  Cunningham. 
Blackwell.  Perry.  Kimble.  Jones.  Earle. 
Leonhamsen.  Ha  Ida  worth,  Gayia.  Ekoku. 
Ihndmlw  United:  Sdmelcho  I;  Neville. 
Pallister.  Johnsen.  Irwin  Poborsky. 
Beckham.  Keane.  Giggs.  Cantona.  Cole. 
HoterMc  G Poll  (Tringl. 

• A three-goal  burst  in  seven 
minutes,  with  two  from  Kevin 
Russell,  helped  Wrexham  to  a 


PHOTOGRAPH:  STU  FORSTER 


4-2  triumph  at  Peterborough 
and  a fifth-round  FA  Cup  tie 
at  Birmingham  on  February 
14.  At  St  Andrews,  a last- 
minute  goal  by  Bob  Taylor 
gave  West  Bromwich  a 3-2 
win  over  Birmingham  in  the 
First  Division  derby. 

• The  former  England  and 
Manchester  United  defender 
Paul  Parker  has  been 
released  by  Fulham  after  the 
Third  Division  leaders'  man- 
ager Micky  Adams  signed  the 
utility  player  Charlie  Hart- 
field  on  a month's  loan  from 
Sheffield  United. 


Fourth  round:  Bolton  2,  Chesterfield  3 

Davies  hat-trick 
stuns  Wanderers 


Ian  Rosa 


A SMARTLY  taken  oppor- 
tunist hat-trick  by 
Kevin  Davies  dumped 
the  runaway  leaders  of  the 
First  Division  out  of  the  FA 
Cup  last  night  A lucrative 
borne  tie  with  Nottingham 
Forest  awaits  the  Second  Div- 
ision play-off  contenders. 

It  was  hard  to  say  whose  ab- 
sence was  more  keenly  felt, 
that  of  Bolton's  leading  scorer 
McG  inlay  or  Lofty  the  Lion. 
The  marksman  was  injured, 
the  mascot  simply  missing  — 
a possible  legacy  of  a recent 
spat  with  a group  of  Wolves 
fans  which  resulted,  astonish- 
ingly. in  the  hint  of  FA  action. 

Sadly  missed  he  was.  too. 
Bolton's  early  football  held  a 
naivety  not  seen  since  Lofty 
was  a cub.  Chesterfield 
swarmed  all  over  them  with 
some  neat,  uncomplicated 
passing  and  their  due  reward 
came  after  only  seven  min- 
utes. Beaumont's  long  clear- 
ance found  Davies  free  to  slip 
the  ball  into  a net  unguarded 
by  the  home  goalkeeper 
Ward,  who  had  deserted  his 
line  more  In  hope  than  in 
expectation. 

Having  suffered  this  wake- 
up  call.  Bolton  slipped 
sweetly  up  through  the  gears. 


Without  ever  taking  the  game 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  their 
newfound  enthusiasm  was 
sufficient  to  earn  an  equaliser 
seven  minutes  later  when 
Scott  Taylor's  header  struck  a 
post  and  just  crossed  the  line 
before  the  Chesterfield  de- 
fence could  clear. 

On  a dog  of  a pitch  the  foot- 
ball of  both  teams  was  sur- 
prisingly compelling.  Ches- 
terfield's attacks  carried  less 
menace  after  the  Bolton  cen- 
tre-backs Taggart  and  Fair- 
clougb  had  modified  their  tac- 
tics from  grace  and  courtesy 
to  strength  and  aggression, 
but  defensive  errors  soon 
proved  costly. 

Five  minutes  after  half-time 
Chesterfield  regained  the 
lead.  Small's  poorly  directed 
back-pass  struck  Taggart  and 
fell  into  the  path  of  Davies, 
who  coolly  steered  a low  shot 
beneath  Ward.  Fifteen  min- 
utes from  time  he  sprinted 
dear  of  a static  defence  to 
complete  an  impressive  hat- 
trick.  Scott  Green's  consola- 
tion goal  for  Bolton  was.  as 
they  say.  too  little  and  too 
late. 

Bolton  Wanderersi  Wjid:  Green. 
TagqaM.  Fair  clou  oh  Small.  Pollock. 
Frandson.  Thompson.  Johansen.  Blake 
Taylor  (LiM.  wnunl. 

ChoatorTlold:  Mercer  He  will.  Curtis. 
Williams.  Jules.  Con.  Dyche.  Beaumont 
PoiMns.  Oi»ie«  Howard. 

P kliock  iRodlull) 


?:  A CABLE  & WIRELESS  COMPANY 


MERCURY  CATCHES 
BT  OUT  AGAIN. 

Loolu  like  we've  hit  BT's  Lien  tumid  of  prior  cut.  for  sis..  Jguin. 
The  fact  is.  we're  suit  20%  cheaper  than  BT  for  internal  iuna!  milt  on 
weekday  evenings  and  all  weekend.  Hws  ch.ii  Kir  j*»«od  neuv 
For  detail*  FrmtCall  0500  SQO  3€S- 

Mercury  SmartCall 

You  don't  have  to  be  a gen  to  tee  how  mu<h  yon's  save. 

5 Nvr, aal  uniy  nOmiMvalviMniM  IWfi  Mw-i-v  T'0-. i.'mfvml 

o emwlir.fcal  mr/j, *n»ln,ifr#^il S imitui-i wi.’»  Hp*  i’jv  unUjy.  ^ij  j.y 

£ bnr  a>  iPTtrWi  Ui>y<  mrmlMrftt  a funMf  If,  m 1.41, 


Tanner  given 
three-month 
ban  for  taking 
cocaine 


IPSWICH'S  manager 
George  Burley  promised 
yesterday  that  be  and  his 
players  would  stand  by 
Adam  Tanner,  after  the 
midfielder  was  banned  for 
three  months  for  taking 
cocaine. 

Tanner,  23,  escaped 
lightly  after  a 2%-honr 
bearing  before  an  FA  disci- 
plinary commission,  hav- 
ing become  only  the  third 
English  league  player  to 
test  positive  for  cocaine,  a 
Class  A drug  regarded  as 
performance-enhancing. 

Tanner  said  he  had  been 
“guilty  of  senseless  and 
foolish  behaviour”.  He  ad- 
mitted knowingly  allowing 
his  drink  to  be  spiked  with 
cocaine  In  a night-club  on 
December  7. 

Two  days  later  he  was 
randomly  tested  by  an  FA 
unit  at  the  Portman  Road 
club.  His  sample  was  posi- 
tive and  he  was  immediately 
suspended  by  his  club  pend- 
ing yesterday's  hearing, 
when  his  ban  was  deemed  to 
run  from  January  9,  en- 
abling him  to  resume  play- 
ing for  Ipswich  in  the  final 
month  of  the  season. 

The  FA  spokesman  Steve 
Double  said  Tanner’s  medi- 
cal report  showed  no  drug 
problem.  Be  added:  "Ac- 
counts of  his  unblemished 
reputation  were  taken  into 
consideration  and  the  com- 
mission accepted  he  had 
made  an  isolated  but  terri- 
ble error  of  judgment." 

Although  Tanner  was 
clearly  upset,  leaving  the 
hearing  without  comment, 
he  will  know  that  he  has  es- 
caped lightly. 

In  the  two  other  cases  of 
positive  cocaine  tests, 
Roger  Stanislaus  was  last 
February  banned  for  12 
months  and  sacked  by  Ori- 
ent, and  In  December  the 
Charlton  youngster  Jay 
Notley  was  ordered  to 
undergo  three  months* 
rehabilitation:  his  sentence 
will  be  decided  next  month. 

Burley  said:  “Everybody 
at  the  club  was  shocked 
when  this  happened  be- 
cause Adam  has  never  been 
any  problem  at  alL  But  we 
will  support  him.  His  whole 
life  is  in  uproar.” 

• Middlesbrough  have 
signed  another  Brazilian, 
securing  Emerson's  cousin 
Fabinho  on  an  18-month 
contract  The  24-year-old 
midfielder,  who  holds  a 
Portuguese  passport,  has 
impressed  Bryan  Robson 
on  trial  since  November. 


Third  roundf  replay:  Woking  1 , Coventry  City  2 

Woking  fall  to  own-goal 


Trevor  Haylett 


WOKING  lived  glori- 
ously in  the  FA  Cup 
again  last  night  be- 
fore seeing  their  hopes  of 
prolonging  Coventry’s  embar- 
rassment cruelly  extin- 
guished. Steve  Foster's  late 
own-goal  paid  no  respect  to 
the  way  they  had  rattled  their 
Premiership  opponents. 

So  Gordon  Strachan,  a 
jumpy,  excitable  figure  on  the 
touchline,  was  spared  the  full 
Mr  Angry  routine  but  he 
knows  how  resolute,  how  skil- 
ful was  the  challenge  from  the 
VaoxhalJ  Conference  side. 
Blackburn  in  the  fourth 
round  will  scarcely  be  much 
tougher  than  Woking. 

Two  difficult  away  games 
yielding  four  vital  points  bad 
put  Strachan  on  better  terms 
with  his  players,  after  describ- 
ing their  performance  in  the 
first  game  with  Woking  as  “in- 
defensible"; surely  they  would 
not  allow  their  opponents  so 
much  leeway  this  time. 


Results 


Soccer 

FA  CUP 

Tfilrd-round  replay 

Weblog  lit  1 CawMtry  J1)  2 

Steele  36  Whelan  It 

6,000  Fmtoi  70  fog) 

( Coventry  away  la  Blackburn) 

Fourth  round 

AtmmjI  (0)  D LDMto  II)  * 

38,115  Wallace  12 

(Leeds  borne  id  Portsmouth) 

Bolton  (1)  a Chnntortlold  (l)  3 

Taylor  14  Davies  7.  SO.  75 

Green  09  10,854 

(Chesterfield  name  to  Nonm  Forest) 
PaUrbweugh  ID  £ Wrahun  IT)  4 

Char  lory  20  Ward  23 

Griffiths  47  Watkln  57 

B.734  Russell  50  64 

(Wrcaham  away  lo  Birmingham) 


Repfeqr 


(01  1 i 

Gayle  63 
(Wimbledon  home  to  OPR) 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 

FW  Division 


i tftd  101  O 

J5.0OI 


|i|S  Wm  Bnu  |t)  a 
O'Connor  14  Taylor  Jl  90 

Devlin  65  I pen)  Sneefee  78 

21.800 

Second  Division 

lMt»  Cutity  (0)  0 Boaraenemth  ID  * 

3.7S7  Cos  42.  Town  99 

Third  Division 

Colchester  (1)  a Layton  Orient  (1)  1 
Wilkins  11,  76  Channmg  33 

3-689 

Pet Kn glan  Pi  1 

Bloks  37 


(I1 1 
Bewton  21 
2.003 

■Amota  (1)  1 

Cortse 

2241 

HanfloMCOiO 

1.088 


Wlgmi  (21  a 
Jones  IS.  96 

Johnson  40 
Chaster  (U  2 
fflfcrafl  24 
McDonald  66 


There  was  no  shortage  of 
passion  on  either  side.  In  the 
ninth  minute  Brown’s  blatant 
trip  on  Huckerby  so  incensed 
the  Coventry  striker  that  he 
pushed  the  defender  to  the 
ground.  Ail  bar  Ogrizovic 
joined  in  the  ensuing  fray  and 
after  the  two  main  protago- 
nists had  been  booked.  Coven- 
try' took  the  lead  from  the 
free-kick. 

McAllister’s  venomous 
goalbound  strike  was  de- 
flected and  Batty  could  do  no 
more  than  stop  the  shot  on 
the  line  with  his  foot  The 
goalkeeper  could  then  only 
watch  as  Whelan  rammed  the 
hall  borne. 

Woking  endured  a nervous 
period  in  which  Coventry 
should  have  doubled  their 
lead.  Foster  miskicked. 
Brown  slipped  and  Huckerby 
was  away  again  but  this  time 
Batty  was  able  to  get  the  ball 
away. 

But  the  Conference  side 
recovered  their  composure 
and  began  to  lace  a few  passes 
together.  From  Walker's 


Painter  40  Brooke  26 

Hill  47  Rockett  04 

Russell  02  Bennett  60 

1 16* 

AUTO  WMDSCREENS  SHIELD 
Northern  Section 
Second  round 

(Of  O Stockport  flj  1 

Nash  18 


4251 

Quarter-finals 

Cron  ill  1 

Tierney  21 
Verb  |0|  O 
1.922 


Southern  Section 
Second  round 
NarUtornmen  (0)  1 

Rush  09 


10)0 


1 12)  £ 
Thomas  13 
Archdeacon  32 


Scunthorpe. 


10)0 
4-201 
Shrewsbury  v 


TENNENTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 
Third  round 

BracMn  (2)  3 Un  (0)  O 

Brawn  34  410 

Brand  41 
Kerrigan  ?T8 

(Braemn  home  to  Raimi 

Third-round  replay 

Bnrwfak  (1|  1 Falkirk  {1J  3 

Non  16  (pen)  Crtbg  10 

1.318  McG  raw  54 

Wniwra  noma  lo  Dunfermline) 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  DMsIoit 

(0)1 


(01  1 
MoAnaapMi  rr 


Horton  (1)  2 St  Mirra*  roi  O 
Ulley  9.  Mahood  00  4.198 


Brown  SB 

ton 


Third  Division 


101 1 Ubtox  tot  1 

Gouision  7fl  Gardner  53  Iran) 

186 


13)4 

Neill  1 Iran) 

Wen  28 

Sneddon  *3.  6? 


P»a 
Biro  68 
Masson  30 


prompt.  Ogrizovic  was 
relieved  to  see  Wye’s  rising 
drive  whistle  past  his  far 
post 

However.  Woking  would 
not  be  denied  for  much 
longer.  In  the  36tb  minute 
Walker  teased  Hall  by  the 
right  comer  flag  before  slid- 
ing in  a low  cross  for  Steele  to 
tuck  away  neatly. 

At  the  start  of  the  second 
half  Jess  sent  Huckerby  dart- 
ing through  and  his  drive 
across  goal  needed  only  a 
touch  to  take  it  over  the  line. 
Yet  Woking  were  now  domi- 
nant, and  from  well  outside 
the  area  Taylor  was  only 
inches  off  target 

The  winner,  11  minutes 
from  time,  followed  another 
McAllister  free-kick.  The  ball 
fizzed  around  a crowded  area 
before  Foster's  touch  took  it 
past  Batty. 

WoUnpi  Batty.  Howard.  Brown.  Foster, 
Taylor.  Thompson.  Steele.  S Wye.  Walker, 
Jonu.  Hay 

Covwnlry  City:  Ogrizovic.  Snaw. 
Williams.  Borrows.  Hall.  Teller. 
Richardson.  McAiliaiar.  Jess.  Whelan. 
Huckerby. 

Rotantoi  M Riley  (Leeds). 


Forte*  (0)  1 
Lee  83 
655 

SPAUMM  CUPr  SmMbH  M tops 
Famborough  2.  Kidderminster  2. 
PONTIUS  LEMNJEf  Plunder  DMtriofu 
Everton  0.  own  am  3.  Shell  Wed  & Nodm 
Forest  1.  First  Dbblon  Shell  Utd  1,  Mid- 
dlesbrough 2 Betnmd  Btuklaa!  Hull  0. 
Men  CKy  3_ 

COUNTY  ANTRIM  SMELOi  Fatah  Bally- 
mena 0.  Cllttonvilie  0 (abandoned  68mln). 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  BATCHi  Bath  10.  Otago  31. 

Tennis 

AUSTRIAN  WOMEN'S  OPEN  (Linz): 
PM  ranch  S Ttotud  (Fr|  bt  P Hy^ou- 
lals  (Can)  4-6.  6-0.  8-3;  B Rttteor  (Bar)  N 
E Wagner  I fieri  7-5.  5-0  ret.  M Malms 
(Sul)  bt  A Miller  I US!  6-3.  2-6.  6-2:  5 N>- 
pstmtece  (Bel/  hi  K Kscltwendt  (Autl  7-5. 
8-3:  e Call  am  (Bel)  bi  R Grande  (II)  4-6, 
6-1.  6G:  H TaudM  tfd  bt  G Plzdcieni  (it) 
6-4.  7-fi;  A Cart «aog  |Swe)  bt  F Label 
[Aiql  6-0.  7-0:  A cases  [Ger]  bt  to  Scbnell 
lAutl  6-4.  8-2;  F PortofH  (It)  bt  P Begorow 
l G«r)  6-3.  8-1. 

LTA  WOMEN’S  SATELLITE  (Sunder- 
land) Find  rmaxb  L AM  (GB)  bt  H Crook 
(GB|  6-1.  6-4;  A I boilnntt  (It)  bt  C KhOO 
(Mall  6-1.  0-1;  T Pontdbefc  (Bel)  bt  K 
Cross  (GBI  M.HHJ  Word  (OB)  bt 
M BoUxtdova  (Rua)  6-0.  6-1.  O hmsovs 
iRua)  bt  0 Haak  (Noth)  7-5.  6-d;  U tffiir 
(GB)  bt  M GolDvltznina  (Ria|&-Z  2-6.  b- 3: 
H Van  AUtwwt  (Nettil  01  B Sanoornm 
(Thai)  6-0.  6-tt  A Tooanr  (Romi  bt  A Lo 
Gtwntwc  (Frt  7-5.  8-3:  L Woodrofto  (GB) 
Di  C Lytc  (GB)  6-1.  CM:  M Koulotaat 
(M*l|  bt  J wood  (GBI  4-6.  a-4.  tKJ:  N 
Bgerm  (Rua)  M V Devin  (GB)  6-3. 6-0; 
A Vaa  Dm  Hark  (Nath)  bt  E Jetts  (GB) 

6- 1. 6-7,  6-3;  o IMnu'eelimfca  (Bela)  bt  S 
Waechteithaiser  (Ger)  6-0.  «-6.  8-3.  K 
Gum  (Aus)  bt  J Lutrava  (Rust  6-1.  1-6. 
0-4;  H Mettfuiwe  (GB)  bt  L Latimer  (GB) 

7- 5.  5-2:  S fflrirtiE  (GB)  bt  A WNnwrlght 
IGBI  4-6.  6-2.  6-0 

Basketball 

NBAi  Toronto  102.  Boston  1 14.  San  Anto- 
n*o  79.  Sacramento  B5i  Utah  1 1 1,  Washing- 
ton 88. 

Snooker 

BENSON  AMD  REDOES  MASTER  (Wem- 
way):  Sound  roinh  B WiBmi  (Eng) 
b*  D Harold  (Eng)  6-1;  S Hendry  (Scot)  bt 
B Morgan  lEng)  6*1 


Shearer  threat 
puts 
on  defensive 


David  Lacey  on 

Italy’s  squad  for 
next  week’s  World 
Cup  tie  at  Wembley 

Defence  wui be  Ita- 
ly’s prime  concern 
when  they  meet 
England  in  the  cru- 
cial World  Cup  qualifier  at 
Wembley  a week  today. 
That  much  was  underlined 
by  the  squad  that  Cesare 
Maldini.  the  65-year-old 
coach  who  has  taken  over 
from  Arrigo  Sacchf.  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Maldini,  who  reverted  to 
a sweeper  system  when 
Italy  began  his  reign  with  a 
2-0  victory  over  Northern 
Ireland  in  a friendly  in  Pa- 
lermo a fortnight  ago,  has 
added  two  defenders,  Ben- 
arrlvo  and.  Panned,  to  his 
squad  along  with  a striker. 
Chlesa.  Eranlo.  who  came 
on  for  the  last  10  minutes 
against  the  Irish,  is  missing 
this  time. 

The  presence  of  Benar- 
rivo,  the  experienced 
Parma  right-back,  and  Pan- 
ned, who  is  happy  playing 
on  either  side  of  the  de- 
fence. confirms  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  strength  and 
pace  of  Glenn  Hoddle's 
wing- backs,  probably  Beck- 
ham and  Le  Saux.  is  influ- 
encing Italian  thinking. 

In  Palermo  Maldini  used 
two  midfielders,  Dl  Livio 
and  Carboni,  as  his  wide 
players.  Against  England  he 
will  surely  feel  the  need  for 
one  specialist  defender  on 
the  flanks,  and  may  use  two 
If  Maldini  junior  reverts  to 
left-back  with  Benarrlvo 
coming  in  on  the  right. 

Cannavaro  could  join 
Costacurta  as  the  second 
centre-back,  with  Ferrara 


staying  as  sweeper.  Shear- 
er's brisk  weekend  hat- 
trick,  and  the  likelihood  or 
him  resuming  Us  Newcas- 
tle partnership  with  Ferdi- 
nand at  World  Cup  level, 
will  also  prey  on  the  Italian 
coach's  mind. 

Up  Croat  for  Italy  it  is 
again  a question  of  who 
starts  as  Zola’s  partner.  Ca- 
siraghl’s  attempts  to  break 
down  a packed  Northern 
Ireland  defence  were  none 
too  impressive  and  the  In- 
troduction of  Ravanelli 
early  In  the  second  half 
added  a touch  of  enterprise. 
Ravanelirs  experience 
against  English  defenders 
this  season  may  also  favour 
him. 

Chiesa,  whose  immense 
promise  stalled  under  Sac- 
chi,  Is  not  a bad  option  to 
have  but  be  is  likely  to  be  an 
the  bench.  Del  Piero  too,  al- 
though he  will  be  a more  ob- 
vious threat  to  England, 
even  as  a substitute:  HodcUe 
will  not  have  forgotten  the 
way  the  Juventus  winger, 
having  replaced  Zola,  ran 
the  Irish  ragged  on  the  left 
during  the  last  half-hour  In 
Palermo  before  scoring  Ita- 
ly’s second  goal  with  a won- 
derful free-kick.  Zola  may  be 
England’s  immediate  prob- 
lem but  seeing  him  off  might 
merely  lead  to  another. 

• The  Newcastle  midfielder 
Rob  Lee  is  confident  he  will 
be  fit  to  face  Italy  despite  a 
groin  strain  suffered  In 
Newcastle's  victory  over 
Leicester  an  Sunday. 

ITALY  MMlADl  Q—Bxqp— ■ Petoil 

(juvontii*).  Totoo  (Fioranuna). 
PafanHarai  Farrar  a (Juventus), 
Coala  cart*  {Milan).  Nasi*  (La?toj. 

(Parma).  MaMtol  (Milam. 


Frail  tmternaxlanale).  Baaorvlva 
(Parma).  Pimteel  iRaal  Madrid). 
UMWtoaMLMo  IJuvanttra).  Weber  Hi 
EH  Matteo  (CMsaa).  AteertW  (Moan).  D 

■rub  (Pinna).  fljeto). 

(Ranta). 

mkmn  (wkigM  (ijjzfo), 
(MldtttaiDrouflh).  Zola  (Chelsea).  Del 
(Juventus).  Chirps  (Parma)- 


Arsenal,  Everton 
joust  for  Kluivert 


Ian  Ross 


ARSENAL  and  Everton 
have  moved  to  the  head 
of  a long  queue  of  high- 
profile  dubs  hoping  to  sign 
Ajax’s  precociously  talented 
striker  Patrick  Kluivert.  who 
wants  to  leave  Dutch  football 
when  his  contract  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

The  prospect  of  a player  of 
such  calibre  coming  on  to  the 
transfer  market  has  prompted 
many  of  European  football's 
elite  to  register  interest. 
Europe's  two  largest  clubs, 
Milan  and  Barcelona,  quickly 
confirmed  they  would  like  to 
sign  him. 

Kluivert,  21  in  July,  has 
been  carefully  nurtured  by 
Ajax  but  the  Bosman  ruling 
means  that  he  can  leave  them 
on  a free  transfer.  Neverthe- 
less he  will  not  come  cheap. 
Aware  that  he  is  among  the 
most  coveted  young  players 
in  world  football,  he  will  be 
seeking  a four-year  deal 
worth  £10  million,  about 

£50.000  a week. 

Arsenal  and  Everton  retain 
an  interest,  although  Liver- 
pool,  wealthy  and  long-term 
admirers,  have  surprisingly 
dropped  out  of  a Kluivert 
auction. 

After  another  disappointing 
season  for  Everton,  their 
chairman  Peter  Johnson  is 
ready  to  sanction  a major 
rebuilding  programme  at 
Goodison  Park  and  wants  a 
world-class  player  in  place  be- 


nto STim  CUN:  CnMm,  SC  Lnto 

Jamaica  77  ant)  1B4.  Windward  Mends  1(W 
and  126  {Rom  *-CS).  Jamaica  won  by  31 
runs.  OannieCwwu.  Guyana  v Loeward  te- 
Unds-  Match  abandoned,  rain. 
UfnPFmji  smeu*  Atabida  Tasma- 
nta  425  (J  Cox  94.  D HlUa  59.  D ksaran  55. 
M Atkinson  58)  end  tv-0.  Saum  Australia 
293  ID  Lenmnnn  78.  J SMdons  55.  8 Young 
50IW1  and  148  (Young  5-S6).  Tasmania 
won  by  10  wickets. 

TRIANGULAR  iWIBi  Cm  Undent  In- 
dia 232-G  |S  Ganguly  63,  ft  Dravtd  S3)  v 
Soutt  Africa.  Sown  Africa  238-4  (G  Kirsten 
82,  J Xenia  52no).  Soulti  Africa  «on  by  six 
mefeea 


Hockey 


'ATTVEi  RAF  4,  Cambridge 

Unix  Z. 

Ice  Hockey 

NWJ  Montreal  2.  Florida  2 (ot);  Ottawa  0, 
Vancouver  4:  Calgary  2.  Loa  Angelas  3. 
San  Jose  2.  Chicago  4. 

Reel  Tennis 

BRITISH  LANS  Ml XKD  DOUBLES 

(Hampton  Court):  Sntol  WatoN  O Dmw/M 
Uoyd  M C Nk;hotta/N  Baker  8-5.  6-0.  6-6; 
l»  1 imd ay/ll  Road  M K LeemtngIC  Wor- 
lidge  6-3.  6-1  FtaaB  TfeewHJayd  bt  Lum- 
teyfRead  8-2.  6-1 


Swimming 


WORLD  CUP  SHOHT-COUR9N  MOT 
(Imperii  It);  Balacta*  Wan  IOOm 
bHkitoahai  1.  M Hama  (GB)  53.Msoe. 
SOiti  btaMUraka  1.  J Kruppa  (Oar) 
38  02.  2.  R Maaon  (GBt  58-20.  Woman 
ZOOm  medley;  1.  S Rolpfl  (GB)  2.1Z42. 


Fixtures 


Soccer 

(7  30  unless  GUtad) 

Soccer 

PA  GUN  Fourth  rgmdi  Man  City  y Wat- 
lord  (7.4E). 

HATWHWBW  LHAOUBi  Pint  BMrim 

Swindon  u OPR  (7  451 
SCOTTISH  LUOIBr  fraewd  ObWto 
Hamilton  « Uvlngotun,  Queen  ot  Soutfi  v 
Ayr  Seronraor  v Clyde 


fore  August  Arsenal  are  simi- 
larly ambitious  and  the  duh's 
vice-chairman  David  Deln 
met  Ajax  representatives  last 
weekend  at  Amsterdam’s  six 
a-side  tournament 

John  Ebbrell's  Everton 
career  is  likely  to  end  before 
next  month's  transfer  dead- 
line with  a move  to  Sheffield 
United.  The  First  Division 
club  had  a £800.000  bid 
rejected  last  week  but  are 
now  thought  to  be  ready  to 
meet  Everton’s  asking  price 
of  around  £930,000  for  the 
former  England  Under-21 

midfielder. 

Andy  Walker.  United’s  for- 
mer Scotland  striker,  is 
poised  to  join  Preston  next 
week  for  £300,000. 

• Martin  Thorpe  adds:  The 
Football  Association  yester- 
day accepted  an  invitation  to 
meet  Uefa  envoys  In  London 
on  Friday  to  try  to  sort  out 
the  dispute  over  England's 
bid  for  the  2006  World  Cup. 

The  FA’S  chief  executive 
Graham  Kelly  and  other  offi- 
cials will  meet  Uefa's  general 
manager  Gerhard  Aigner  and 
other  representatives  of  soc- 
cer’s European  governing 
body  at  a venue  yet  to  be 
decided. 

The  FA  will  seek  answers  to 
various  questions  relating  to 
how  and  when  Uefa  decided 
to  back  Germany's  bid  for  the 
2006  World  Cup,  while  Uefa 
will  try  to  persuade  the  FA 
that  there  were  no  dirty 
tricks  involved  In  reaching 
the  decision. 


imm  matchi  kis  xi  » 
Combined  Senricas. 

lets  LKA0UHM  PM  BbUM  Chaaham 
UW  v Maidenhead  Utd. 

ON  MAHTWS  LNAOUSi  Premier  Ohr- 

Wou  Beutocfc  Tn  v Kings  Lynn  (7-45V.  Sll- 
Hngtmume  v Gravesend  S N (7.45). 


lil me  Rossendais  UW  « Blackpool  Rvra; 
St  Helena  Tn  v Burooough 
n DBMTKMW  MWIHV  NORTHNM 
utwiua  Ftrat  DhUon  Wtdlby  Tn  v 
Gutsboraugh  Tn. 

sawwnx  Dlfficr  UUOUft  Premier 
DMotom  Bloetonl  Tn  v rhrenon  Tn:  waat- 
bury  Utd  v Backmll  Utd. 


Bolton  v Biritongtam  (7.01:  Trawnere  * 
Blackburn  (7.0).  FWet  Pbdehaa  Motts 
County  « West  Bram  (7.0):  Pon  Vale  * 
Lefcoster  (7.0):  Sundortond  v Coroniry 
(70).  Smmmd  DMeiam  Bradford  C * 
RWhortwm  (7.0);  Carllalo  v Bamolay  (7.0): 
Stockport  v Burnley  (8.45).  Yart  * Wre«- 
nam  (7,0).  tum  OMMoa  Cheater  * Scar- 
borough (7.0).  WUMlt  v Darlington  (7.0). 
Wigan  v Rochdale  (7.0):  CheetertMd  * 
Doncaster  (7  0).  Ce*a  Oraap  ¥awn  Scurt- 
norpe  v Lincoln  [7  0). 

AVON  tHSURAMON  COaUMMATlONi 
nrab  Brlgman  « Charlton  (2.0),  Bristol 
Rvrs  v C Palaco.  CardM  v (Mord  Utd  (?.0): 
Ipawleh  u Luton  (7.15):  Norwich  w WWnbto- 
don;  Southampton  u Bristol  C (7.0). 


Lama:  D<MJU«ty  v Carrie*. 

BUSH  COCA-COLA  FLOODLIT  CUPl 
MM  legs  Portodown  * 


Omagh  Tn. 

Rugby  Union 

CLUB  MATCH!  BiaameaW  v RAF. 

Cricket 


(hvo  days): 

N*jw  Zealand  v England  pi.ao). 

Basketball 

■UDWHHR  UUOUb  crystal  Poura  » 
Hemet  ft  Watford  Royon  (0.01. 

lee  Hockey 

SUPBULNANUNi  Manenusior  « 
Neuicaetto. 

Gun  atom  v Stough  (0.0). 


B Thu  Nawaotto  United  wingpN  David 
Glnote  and  Ida  farmer  cfab  Peris  St  Ger- 
main we  interested  In  ranmring  their 
association,  according  to  Froneh  press 
reports. 
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Cricket 

iiigland 
face  test  of 
character 


. . V' 


Paul  Weaver  in 

Wellington  says  that 
Atherton’s  men  can 
beat  New  Zealand 
given  a good  start 

WHEN  this  series 
started  in  Auck- 
land two  weeks 
ago  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  Eng- 
land were  marginally  the 
stronger  side.  Nothing  hap- 
pened at  Eden  Park  to  dispel 
that  notion,  but  as  the  teams 
prepare  for  the  second  Test, 
starting  in  Wellington  tomor- 
row. there  are  signs  that  New 
Zealand  have  stolen  a psycho- 
logical march  on  their 
opponents. 

When  England  reported 
back  to  the  Basin  Reserve  for 
nets  yesterday  their  coach 
David  Lloyd,  who  has  scored 
pretty  highly  on  the  gaffe- 
meter  readings  in  the  past 
week,  did  not  appear  for  the 
press  conference.  Instead 
Mike  Atherton  came  on  his 
own  and  gave  a more 
reasoned  explanation  of  last 
week's  90-run  defeat  by  New 
Zealand  A in  Wanganui  than 
had  hitherto  been  heard. 

Although  such  a defeat 
would  once  have  been  un- 
thinkable it  was  not  a disaster 
in  itself.  After  all,  England’s 
heroic  victory  over  West 
Indies  in  Barbados  three  years 
ago  was  preceded  by  a simitar 
embarrassment  in  Grenada. 

The  main  worry  in  Wan- 
ganui was  that  after  such  a 
positive  start  to  their  tour  of 
New  Zealand  the  poor  attitude 
they  had  shown  in  Zimbabwe, 
which  reduced  that  leg  to  a 
shambles,  had  returned  like  a 
persistent  virus. 

All  tours  provide  hardships 
and  sometimes  they  can  gal- 
vanise a side's  resolve.  The 
tour  to  India  under  David 
Gower  in  1984*85  finally 
emerged,  through  the  gun- 
smoke  Of  political  anmigslnw- 
tion,  as  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  successful  of  recent 
times;  a few  years  later,  in 
Pakistan,  the  England  players 
were  actually  paid  a “hard- 
ship" bonus. 

Those  who  have  toured  reg- 
ularly wfl]  know  that  New 
Zealand  imposes  few  such  pri- 
vations but  in  Wanganui  the 


players,  taking  their  cue  from 
the  management,  had  a put- 
upon  air  about  than,  their 
body  language  conveying  that 
they  would  rather  have  had 
red-hot  needles  inserted  in 
their  eyes  than  play.  After- 
wards Lloyd’s  airy  d Ism  ins*! 


of  the  defeat  set  the  wrong 
tone  for  team  and  public  alike 
and.  with  this  on  top  of  that 
frustrating  final  day  in  Auck- 
land. the  touring  party  lost 
its  impetus. 

Atherton  said  yesterday:  "If 
we  play  as  we  did  in  Auck- 
land for  much  of  the  game  I 
think  we  will  beat  them  here. 
We  have  found  Test  matches 
difficult  to  win  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  and  it  would 
be  nice  to  finish  off  games 
like  those  in  Auckland  and 
Bulawayo.  But  our  Test 
match  form  has  been  pretty 
good  and  if  we  can  maintain 
that  level  of  performance  we 
will  win  more  than  we  lose. 

“As  for  Wanganui,  games 
between  Tests  are  always 
hard  and  when  you  play  a 
side  like  New  Zealand  A,  with 
11  players  busting  a gut  to  get 
in  the  Test  team  because  they 
were  told  places  were  up  for 
grabs,  it  is  even  harder. 

“We  had  six  players  who 
had  played  in  the  Test  at 
Auckland  and  who  were 
pretty  jaded.  There  were 
quite  a few  people  holding  a 
bit  back.  We  had  a Test,  that 
four-day  game  and  thgn  an- 
other Test  It  is  hard  to  ask 
players  to  perform  at  a men- 
tal and  physical  peak  for  15 
days." 

AH  this  makes  sense,  with- 
out excusing  the  approach  to 
that  fixture  in  Victoria  Park. 
Nor  does  it  recognise  that  an- 
other reason  the  New  Taaiand 
A players  were  “busting  a 
gut"  was,  under  instructions 
from  the  poach  Steve  Rixon. 
to  keep  England  down  after 
the  disappointment  of  Eden 
Park.  They  not  only  won,  they 
were  physical  and  intimidat- 
ing and  England  were 
thoroughly  worked  over. 

Since  then  New  Zealand 


have  given  tha  impression 
that  they  consider  England 
are  there  for  the  taking  and 
they  have  made  some  bald 
selections  for  Wellington,  al- 
though the  choice  of  the  18- 
year-old  left-arm  spinner  Dan- 
iel Vettori,  after  only  two 
first-class  games,  may  have  to 
be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 
ankle  injury  to  Chris  Cairns. 
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Teenage  twirler . . . New  Zealand's  Daniel  Vettori  practises  his  art  at  the  Basin  Reserve  photograph:  graham  chadwick 


England  too  have  an  injury 
problem.  The  Yorkshire 
seamer  Chris  Silverwood  is 
out  of  the  match  with  five 
stitches  inserted  in  his  right 
hand,  between  hia  thumb  and 
first  finger,  after  a fielding 
accident 

They  will  retain  their  top 
six  batsmen,  and  are  likely  to 
do  the  same  with  three 
bowlers.  Dominic  Cork,  Dar- 
ren Gough  and  Phil  TufhelL 


That  leaves  two  places  up 
for  grabs,  one  between 
the  all-rounders  Craig  White 
and  Robert  Croft,  and  the 
other  between  the  seamers 
Alan  Mnllally  and  Andrew 
Caddick. 

England  regretted  not  play- 
ing two  spinners  in  Auckland 
and  Croft  Is  likely  to  play 
here.  This  leaves  the  more  dif- 
ficult choice  between  the  two 
fast  bowlers.  MuUally  lends 


variety  and  being  a left-arm er 
would  create  the  footmarks  in 
which  Croft  might  thrive. 
Against  that  Caddick  is  the 
superior  bowler.  Unlike  Mul- 
lally  he  is  capable  of  bowling 
a side  out  on  bis  own.  His  per- 
formances have  been  indiffer- 
ent in  New  Zealand  but  he 
discovered  some  rhythm  in 
Wanganui  and  has  never 
bowled  badly  in  a Test  match. 

The  pitch,  once  toe  lowest 


and  slowest  in  the  land,  was 
relald  last  year  and  should 
have  some  pace,  although  its 
generous  covering  of  grass 
will  be  trimmed  back.  It  is  not 
as  damp  as  Auckland's. 

England  can  win  here,  par- 
ticularly if,  contrary  to  recent 
habit,  they  make  a good  start 
Most  important  of  all,  with 
the  teams  as  close  as  diph- 
thongs, they  need  to  redis- 
cover the  right  attitude. 


No  point  in  Pom-bashing  any  more 


Matthew  Engel  finds  England’s  standing 
so  low  that  it  is  not  worth  a joke  down  under 


IT  HAS  always  been  a bit 
hard  being  an  English- 
man In  Australia,  at 
least  for  those  of  a sensi- 
tive disposition.  You  may 
be  aware  of  the  ancient  jibe 
“As  dry  as  a Pommy’s 
towel"  (the  English  don’t 
wash)  or  the  one  about  the 
safari  park,  “Admission 
SIO;  Poms  on  bicycles  free”. 
And  then  there  is  cricket 
Even  in  the  dim,  distant 
days,  remembered  now 
only  by  gnarled  and  tooth- 
less ancients  whose  memo- 
ries go  back  to  1986,  when 
England  sometimes  beat 
Australia,  the  English 
found  it  hard  to  fight  bade 
effectively,  because  at  such 
moments  the  whole  Austra- 
lian nation  would  decide 
that  it  was  not  really  Inter- 


ested in  such  trivia,  and 
people  would  suddenly  dis- 
cover a passionate  obses- 
sion with  tennis  or  fine  art 
or  sunbathing. 

But  the  essence  of  Angto- 
Anstralian  combat,  cricket- 
ing and  verbal,  has  always 
been  based  on  a rough  his- 
torical equality-  Sometimes 
we  are  up  and  sometimes 
we  are  down,  bey-ho.  After 
four  Ashes  series  in  which 
Australia  have  won  14 
Tests  and  England  two  the 
joking  has  changed.  There 
is  only  one  joke  now.  - 

Back  in  1984  the  Guard- 
ian proclaimed  that  Eng- 
land had  reached  their 
“nadir"  when  they  could 
only  draw  with  Sri  Lanka 
at  Lord’s.  Oh,  those  days  of 
wine  and  roses!  That  may 


Rugby League 

Australians  release  Hall 
but  swear  him  to  secrecy 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


IARTIN  HALL,  one  of  the 

I game’s  most  consistent  if 

unsung  hookers,  has  been 
released  from  his  contract 
with  toe  Australian  Rugby 
League  and  has  signed  for 
Wigan  for  another  two  years. 

The  28-year-old  Wales  for- 
ward Joined  Wigan  from 
Rochdale  Hornets  in  1993  and 
quickly  established  himself 
ahead  of  Martin  Dermott, 
now  with  Warrington  but 
then  rated  one  of  toe  best 
No.  9s  in  the  business. 

Wigan  will  be  hoping  that 
their  Test  winger  Jason  Rob- 
inson. who  is  due  to  Join  toe 
ARL  in  June,  also  secures  his 
release,  though  for  one  of  toe 
game’s  superstars  this  will 
notbeeasy. 

Hall  would  not  elaborate  on 
his  settlement  with  the  ARL 
— pertinently,  whether  he 
had  to  give  back  a “loyalty” 
bonus  reported  to  he  £250,000 

because  a confidentiality 

clause  was  part  of  toe  deal. 

“It’s  been  an  unsettling 
time  with  all  the  rumours,” 
said  Hall,  “and  even  I did  not 
know  what  was  happening 
with  my  future.  A lot  has 

changed  since  I signed  for  the 

ARL  and  we  have  now  got  the 
arrival  of  exciting  things  like  I 


the  World  dub  Champion- 
ship hi  Super  League.  That  is 
a great  challenge  for  every- 
one. Taking  on  the  best  of  toe 
Aussie  sides  is  just  what  toe 
British  game  needs." 

Hall  is  due  to  play  his  97th 
matrh  for  Wigan  on  Saturday 
against  St  Helens  at  Knowsley 
Road  in  the  Challenge  Cup 
fourth  round. 

Bobbie  Goulding,  25  yester- 
day. will  captain  Saints  in 
that  game  despite  submitting 
a written  request  for  a trans- 
fer on  Monday.  “As  for  as  Tm 
concerned  that  matter  is  now 
in  toe  cupboard.  All  I’m  look- 
ing forward  to  now  is  going 
out  and  giving  110  per  cent  for 
St  Helens."  toe  Great  Britain 
scrum-half  said  yesterday. 

WIdnes  wBl  have  John  Dev- 
ereux,  the  Wales  back  cur- 
rently playing  union  with 
Sale,  in  their  side  at  Feather- 
stone  on  Sunday,  according  to 
the  club’s  manager  Doug 
Laughton.  “He  is  our  player 
and  his  first  priority  is  to 
Widnes,”  said  Laughton. 

Bramley,  the  Second  Div- 
ision club  who  are  now  shar- 
ing Headingfey  with  Leeds, 
have  signed  the  Rhinos 
hooker  Mick  Shaw  on  loan. 
Shaw,  inexplicably  viewed  as 
surplus  to  Leeds’s  require- 
ments, still  hopes  to  join  a 
Super  League  chib. 


have  been  zero  on  the  Cel- 
sius scale  but  since  then 
things  have  become  infi- 
nitely worse.  In  terms  of 
reputation  England  are 
now  approaching  absolute 
zero,  the  point  where  mole- 
cules stop  moving  and  it 
can  get  no  colder. 

The  Perth  newspaper,  the 
Sunday  Times,  headlined 
its  report  on  England’s  per- 
formance In  Wanganui  last 
week:  New  Low  For  Inept 
Poms.  In  normal  circum- 
stances a poor  performance 
in  a glorified  practice 
match  would  not  excite 
much  comment  in  a neutral 
country,  but  England’s 
standing  is  so  low  that 
everyone  wants  to  be  in  on 
the  joke. 

When  Eddo  Braudes  took 
bis  hat-trick  in  Harare  and 
England  slumped  to  77  for 
eight,  there  was  a Test 
match  between  South  Af- 
rica and  India  going  on  in 


Sport  in  brief 


Sailing 

Chris  Law  lies  fifth  with  four 
wins  and  and  three  defeats  in 
the  Australia  Cap  match  rac- 
ing grand  prix  in  Perth. 
writes  Bob  fisher.  Yesterday, 
with  Ben  Ainslie  trimming 
toe  mainsail,  the  Briton  beat 
Morgan  Larson  of  the  US  and 
Dave  Clark  of  Australia. 

Chess 

Nigel  Short  and  Michael  Ad- 
ams are  to  contest  an  eight- 
game  series  at  Lancashire’s 
Heywood  CSvic  Centre  on  May 
22r^,  writes  Leonard  Bardot. 

Badminton 

England’s  Julie  Bradbury,  29, 
who  bad  a miscarriage  before 
Christmas,  is  to  attempt  an 
international  comeback  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Tennis 

Steffi  Grat  who  withdrew 
from  Sunday’s  Pan  Pacific 
final  with  a knee  injury,  hopes 
to  recover  in  time  for  a wTA 
tournament  in  Hanover  start- 
ing on  Monday  week. 

Alpine  Skiing 

Marc  Girardelli,  five  times  the 
overall  World  Cup  champion, 
is  expected  to  announce  his 
retirement  next  week.  The  33- 
year-old  has  not  raced  since 
December  and  Is  not  defend- 
ing his  combined  title  at  the 
world  championships  at  Ses- 
triere  which  continue  today 
with  the  women's  slalom. 


Cape  Town.  England’s 
score  was  read  out  by  the 
ground  announcer.  There 
was  no  gasp  or  applause. 
Just  a huge  laugh  from  deep 
Inside  22,000  South  African 
bellies.  If  they  have  caught 
up  with  all  the  news  on  the 
Internet  they  may  be  laugh- 
ing at  us  on  Mars. 

The  word  “nadir"  came 
up  again  lust  month  in  a 
widely  noted  piece  in  the 
national  broadsheet.  The 
Australian,  by  Its  cricket 
columnist  Mike  Coward. 
Mr  Coward  Is  not  a crude 
Aussie  Pom-basher;  indeed, 
he  is  rather  refined  and  can 
use  a knife  and  fork  per- 
fectly welL  He  is  civil  and 
kindly  to  passing  English 
strays.  He  also  believes  that 
Australia’s  obsession  with 
beating  England  is  damag- 
ing and  ridiculous. 

After  all,  tbe  Aussies 
have  not  played  very  well 
these  past  few  weeks:  after 


Snooker 


dominating  the  early  ex- 
changes they  only  just 
breasted  the  tape  for  a 3-2 
win  over  West  Indies  and 
they  failed  in  the  one-day 
series.  The  team  coach 
Geoff  Marsh  blamed  the  im- 
minence of  the  Ashes:  “We 
have  this  problem  every 
four  years.  Every  cricketer 
d reams  of  going  to  England 
and  that  is  the  pressure 
every  player  is  putting  on 
themselves.” 

Coward  quoted  Marsh 
and  then  lambasted  him, 
and  us:  “English  cricket  Is 
an  irrelevance  — no  doubt 
this  year’s  tour  of  England 
will  provide  the  Australian 
players  with  a pleasurable 
and  memorable  experience 
but  it  will  not  provide  them 
with  a robust  challenge. 

“What  it  does  provide  is  a 
handsome  retainer  for  four 
months’  work;  a priceless 
entry  in  the  Ashes  history 
books;  a possible  sighting 


Maximum  blues 


CQva  Everton  at  Wembley 


dgkTEPHEN  HENDRY’S  6-1 
^^defeat  of  Brian  Morgan 
^■Fto  reach  toe  quarter-fin- 
als of  toe  Benson  St  Hedges 
Masters  here  at  toe  Confer- 
ence Centre  featured  six 
breaks  over  60,  and  toe  last 
came  near  winning  him  a lim- 
ited-edition Peugeot  806  to  go 

with  the  Bentley,  Ferrari  and 
Skoda  that  147  breaks  and 
similar  feats  had  already 
earned  him. 

After  sinking  10  reds  and  10 
blacks  in  the  seventh  frame, 
Hendry  had  to  take  the  cue- 
ball  Into  and  out  of  baulk  in 
potting  his  llto  red  to  main- 
tain bis  seemingly  Inevitable 
progress  towards  the  fifth 
maximum  of  his  career. 

“But  for  toe  kiss  on  toe 
brown  I’d  have  been  perfect 
on  the  black,”  said  the  Scot 
ruefully  after  he  had  fraction- 
ally undercut  an  awkward 
shot  on  toe  black,  halting  his 
break  at  81.  “The  tahle  was 
extremely  fast  and  I had  to  try 
and  roll  it  in  quietly  to  hold 
on  my  next  red.” 

At  least  Hendry  had  the 
thought  of  his  £5  million 
career  pamingg  to  console 
him.  He  has  won  six  world, 
five  UK  and  six  Masters  titles 
and  these  are  the  events 


where  his  motivation  is  seen 
at  its  keenest 

It  Is  in  tournaments  other 
than  the  big  three  that  be  has 
suffered  most  of  his  surprise 
defeats,  one  of  them  to  Morgan 
in  the  Asian  Classic  in  Bang- 
kok in  September;  there  the 

world  No.  49  also  beat  Jimmy 
White,  Tony  Drago  and  Ken 
Doherty  before  losing  9-8  to 
Ronnie  O'Sullivan  in  the  final. 
Morgan  toen  won  the  B&H 
satellite  event  in  October  to 
earn  this  Masters  debut- 

He  won  yesterday’s  opening 
frame  and  had  two  chances  to 
clear  up  for  2-2  after  Hendry 
had  gone  into  the  lead  with  a 
run  of  65.  Tension  took  its  toll 
on  Morgan,  though,  as  he 
twice  ran  out  of  position,  and 
Hendry  eventually  potted  a 
long  black  to  lead  3-1. 

Morgan  scored  only  eight 
points  in  tbe  three  remaining 
frames  as  Hendry  added 
frame-winning  breaks  of  ffl 
and  71  to  toe  efforts  of  70  and 
66  that  bad  helped  him  win 
the  second  and  third  frames, 
to  lead  5-1  before  the  failed 
matimnm  attempt. 

Hendry  faces  a quarter- 
final tomorrow  evening 
against  O’Sullivan,  against 
whom  be  made  a 147  in  the 
deciding  17th  frame  of  their 
Liverpool  Victoria  final  in 
Birmingham  last  month. 


of  and  introduction  to  Mick 
Jagger  and  Paul  Getty; 
assured  success  on  the 
ground  and  a good  time  off 
it,  provided  a sober  and 
aware  management  can 
keep  the  notorious  tabloids 
at  bay  ...  is  it  any  wonder 
that  anyone  worth  his  bat, 
ball  and  box  will  bust  a gut 
to  get  aboard  the  gravy 
train?” 

Coward  will  not  be  trav- 
elling to  England;  he  is 
more  interested  in  seeing 
Australia  start  to  win  Test 
matches  in  Asia,  “cricket’s 
new  world,  the  real  world”. 
He  remains  in  a minority. 
Most  Australians  still  want 
to  keep  bashing  England. 

But  the  fun  goes  out  of 
hitting  someone  when  they 
are  down  at  the  point  that 
you  realise  they  have  no 
chance  of  getting  up.  And 
the  rest  of  Australia  may 
eventually  come  round  to 
Coward’s  way  of  thinking. 


Sports  Politics 


Labour  pledge  to 
boost  Trust  funds 


NlckVarley 


LABOUR  has  said  that  if 
elected  It  will  change  the 
rules  for  National  Lottery 

grants  to  make  the  Football 

Trust  eligible  to  receive  such 
funds. 

The  Trust  is  facing  a finan- 
cial crisis  that  threatens 
rebuilding  and  safety  work  at 

lower-division  football 
grounds. 

Tom  Pendry.  tbe  shadow 
minister  for  sport,  said:  "This 
will  enable  this  vital  work  to 
continue  and  toe  national 
game  to  continue  to  benefit 
from  tbe  much-needed  sup- 
port the  Trust  provides." 

The  upgrading  work, 
mainly  taking  place  outside 
the  Premiership,  has  been 
Jeopardised  by  a fall  in  the 
Trust’s  income  from  £37  mil- 
lion to  about  £13  million  be- 
cause its  pools  levy  has 
shrunk  since  the  Lottery 
started.  In  December  it  put  a 
moratorium  on  new  grant 
awards,  and  proposals  by  12 
clubs  for  new  grounds  were 
thrown  Into  doubt 
Labour's  plans  were  at- 
tacked by  toe  minister  for 
sport  Tain  Sproat  “This  is 
just  typical  of  Labour's  fol- 
low-my-leader  policy  on 
sport,"  he  said. 
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Rugby  Union 

Italy  anger 
over  snub 
by  big  five 


Robert  Armstrong 


ITALY  reacted  with  dis- 
may to  yesterday’s  deci- 
sion by  the  Five  Nations 
committee  to  exclude 
them  from  the  international 
championship  for  at  least  two 
more  years. 

The  Italian  Rugby  Federa- 
tion will  seek  clarification 
from  the  committee  of  the 
reasons  why  its  application  to 
join  rugby’s  oldest  competi- 
tion has  been  shelved  effec- 
tively until  2000. 

It  is  understood  that  com- 
mercial rather  than  competi- 
tive factors  prompted  the 
home  unions  in  particular  to 
approach  with  caution  the 
Italian  question.  The  looming 
prospect  of  a £260  million  Five 
Nations  contract  with  Sky 
over  four  years  has  raised  the 
tricky  issue  of  distribution  of 
television  income  to  their  po- 
tential new  partner. 

"I  believe  the  committee 
think  we  are  good  enough.” 
Gian  carlo  Dondi.  the  Italian 
federation  chairman,  said 
yesterday.  “I  want  to  know  in 
what  sense  Italy  is  inade- 
quate. There  are  30.000  rugby 
players  at  all  levels  in  Italy 
but  we  hope  it  will  be  50,000 
by  the  year  2000.” 

Italy’s  victories  over  Ireland 
last  month  and  a Scotland  XV 


in  1995,  and  several  close  con- 
tests with  Wales,  have  given 
credibility  to  their  application 
to  take  part  in  a six-nations 
tournament  next  season.  How- 
ever. there  are  doubts  about 
the  infrastructure  of  Iialian 
rugby:  it  appears  to  lack 
strength  in  depth,  with  90  per 
cent  of  toe  national  squad 
drawn  from  only  two  clubs. 
Milan  and  Treviso. 

There  are  also  fears  that 
Italy  would  find  it  difficult  to 
attract  capacity  crowds,  a tra- 
ditional  feature  of  Five 
Nations  matches.  Gate  reve- 
nue at  recent  European  Clip 
games  hosted  by  toe  top  Ital- 
ian clubs  was  modest  to  say 
the  least,  and  Italian  TV  and 
radio  media  have  virtually  ig- 
nored rugby  even  when  the 
national  side  rocked  the  peck- 
ing order  with  an  historic 
victory. 

Nevertheless,  Italy  have 
cordial  support  from  England 
and  Wales  for  the  general 
principle  of  their  admission, 
though  the  timing  and  condi- 
tions of  entry  are  likely  to 
take  much  negotiation  to 
resolve.  France  too.  in  their 
original  bid  to  host  the  1999 
World  Cup.  were  not  averse  to 
tbe  Italians  staging  a couple 
of  pool  games,  suggesting 
they  regard  their  neighbours 
as  serious  players  on  the  in- 
ternational stage. 


Tour  match:  Bath  1 8,  Otago  31 

Second-string 
Kiwis  too  good 


Michael  Prestage 


IF  THERE  was  doubt  about 
how  a largely  second- 
string  Bath  side  would  fare 
against  a below-strength 
Otago  touring  team  it  was 
soon  dispelled  as  toe  New 
Zealanders  notched  up  an- 
other comfortable  win. 

Even  without  any  of  their 
All  Black  contingent  — 
though  the  scrum-half  Forster 
came  on  as  a replacement  — 
they  gave  the  inexperienced 
Bath  backs  a lesson. 

With  five  internationals  in 
their  pack,  including  toe  Ar- 
gentinian lock.  Llanes,  mak- 
ing his  debut.  Bath  enjoyed 
early  pressure.  After  10  min- 
utes a break  by  their  scrum- 
halt  Harrison,  saw  his  for- 
wards lay  siege  to  the  line. 

After  the  forwards  failed  to 
batter  a way  over  a score  stm 
seemed  on  when  the  ball  was 
worked  to  toe  fly-half  But- 
land,  who  found  a gap  in  the 
defence  but  dropped  toe  ball 
when  a try  seemed  certain. 

A few  moments  later  But- 
land  made  amends  when  his 
drop-goal  from  just  outside 
the  22  gave  Bath  the  lead. 

After  20  minutes  Otago’s 
full-back  Laney  made  a break 
from  deep  in  his  half  and  his 


Athletics 


pass  to  Hanning  gave  the 
wing  the  chance  to  show  blis- 
tering pace.  The  ball  was 
worked  from  right  to  left  with 
Parkinson  collecting  the  try 
by  courtesy  of  missed  tackles 
by  Tyrer  and  Webster. 

Slack  defence  proved  Bath’s 
undoing.  A pass  by  Laney 
found  Hanning  on  a well- 
angled run  from  deep  that 
split  the  borne  side  for  the 
second  try.  Bath  were  again 
left  standing  when  Bari  went 
solo  down  toe  left  for  toe 
third. 

Just  before  half-time  Dun- 
can Blaikie  was  on  the  over- 
lap for  toe  fourth  and  a com- 
fortable lead  despite  a Perry 
try  that  gave  the  Bath  some 
compensation.  Bath’s  uphill 
task  was  compounded  when 
Falanlko  went  over  soon  after 
the  re-start  and  a 55th -minute 
try  by  Webster  still  left  toe 
home  side  well  adrift 

SCOftERSc  Batht  Trim  Perry.  Wetoier 
Conwnlwr  But! and.  Patuityi  ButlanO 

Drop-0Mb  Suilend. 

Owen  Trim  Parkinson.  Hanning.  Bari.  0 
Bljllue.  Falanlko.  Commons:  Laney  3 
Bade  C Tyrer.  O Perry,  j Emms.  J 
Pnicnard.  A Adebayo;  H Butland.  C 
Harrison:  K Yates.  G French.  J Mallet!  iC 
Horseman,  5Smln).  G Llanes,  B Cusack.  A 
Robinson  (cap!).  B Webster.  E Peters. 
Otago:  B Laney;  M Manning.  J WrighL  H 
Parkinson.  M Bari;  T McEwjn.  B 
McCormack  IS  Forster.  25):  M Mika  (cnpO. 
D Heaps.  N Moore  IK  Mams.  51).  S 
Mating  (J  Blaikie.  55).  J Cullen.  L Fammuo 
(A  Tlatle.  51).  D Blaikie.  K Middleton. 

N Williams  (WRU). 


Johnson  drops  title  double 


Duncan  Maetcay 


ICHAEL  JOHNSON  has 
abandoned  his  attempt 
on  an  unprecedented  third 
consecutive  double  at  the 
world  championships  in  Ath- 
ens this  year,  leaving  the  way 
clear  for  Roger  Black  and  toe 
rest  of  Britain's  400  metres 
men. 

The  American,  who  won  the 
200  and  400m  at  the  1995  world 
championships  in  Gothenburg 
and  at  last  year’s  Olympics  in 
Atianta.  will  enter  only  one  of 
those  events  in  Athens. 

“He  felt  the  strain  in  At- 
lanta.” said  his  agent.  Brad 
Hunt.  “Also  you  have  to 
remember  that  if  he  wants  to 
run  both  events  in  toe  world 
championships  he  also  has  to 
do  both  in  the  US  trials  first” 

Johnson,  preparing  for  his 


SI  million  duel  with  the 
Olympic  100m  champion  Don- 
ovan Bailey  over  150m  in 
Toronto  in  May.  will  probably 
favour  the  200m  in  Athens 
and  relinquish  toe  400m  title 
he  has  held  since  he  won  it  in 
Stuttgart  in  1993.  In  this  way 
be  hopes  to  be  fresh  enough  to 
attack  Butch  Reynolds’s 
world  400m  record  of  43.29sec 
on  the  European  Grand  Prix 
circuit.  He  set  the  world  200m 
record  of  I9.32sec  in  Atlanta. 

Black  — second  to  Johnson 
in  Atlanta  — Mark  Richard- 
son, Iwan  Thomas  and  Jamie 
Baulch  are  all  ranked  among 
the  world's  top  20  and  would 
be  among  the  favourites  to 
succeed  him. 

• The  British  Athletic  Federa- 
tion has  signed  a four-year  £3 
million  deal  with  Bupa.  which 
will  sponsor  three  of  this  sea- 
son's five  televised  meetings. 
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Mdini  opts  for  safety-first,  page  14 


Five  Nations  cold-shoulder  Italy,  page  15 
England  fired  up  for  Wellington,  page  15 
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Hot  Rod . . . Wallace  turns  in  delight  after  putting  Leeds  ahead  in  the  11th  minute;  Seaman's  shoulders  tell  the  other  side  of  the  story  photograph:  alex  uvesey 

Fourth  round:  Arsenal  0,  Leeds  United  1 


aham  still  master  of  Highbury 


David  Lacey 


N early  piece  of  op- 
portunism  by  Rod 
ijsSJ =&  Wallace,  followed  by 
aSr^ainsplned  goalkeeping 
from  Nigel  Martyn,  gave 
Leeds  United  a place  in  the 
last  16  of  the  FA  Cup  at  High- 
bury last  night  and  George 
Graham  the  most  satisfying 
victory  of  his  five  months  in 
charge  ar  EUand  Road. 

Graham,  always  a master  of 
tactics  when  he  managed 
Arsenal,  showed  Highbury  he 
had  not  lost  the  touch. 
Arsenal  had  difficulty  outwit- 
ting Leeds's  tight  marking 
and.  when  they  did.  Martyn 
achieved  a series  of  outstand- 
ing saves. 

Last  night’s  tie,  the  12th  FA 
Cup  meeting  between  these 


clubs  since  the  war,  repre- 
sented an  old  theme  with 
recent  variations.  Four  years 
earlier,  at  a similar  stage  of 
the  competition,  George  Gra- 
ham's Arsenal  had  knocked 
out  Howard  Wilkinson's 
Leeds  in  a replay.  Now  Gra- 
ham’s Leeds  faced  Arsene 
Wenger's  Arsenal  three  days 
after  a turgid  and  scarless 
draw  in  the  Premiership. 

In  1993  Arsenal  were  on 
their  way  to  a unique  League 
Gup  and  FA  Cup  double.  Half 
of  that  ambition  bad  already 
disappeared  this  time  but 
they  went  into  last  night's 
match  knowing  that  victory 
would  bring  them  a fifth- 
round  tie  at  home  to  First 
Division  Portsmouth  and  a 
good  chance  of  reaching  the 
quart  er-Qnals. 

Last  night  Graham,  greeted 


rapturously  by  his  old  fans  in 
October,  did  not  receive  a 
second  standing  ovation  and 
the  way  Leeds  set  out  to  play, 
with  a man-marking  sweeper 
system  and  a five-man  mid- 
field, it  was  clear  their  man- 
ager did  not  intend  to  suffer  a 
another  3~fl  defeat  His  team 
needed  only  11  minutes  to 
make  the  point 
Vieira.  Merson  and  Wright 
had  seen  scoring  attempts 
either  blocked  or  miss  the  tar- 
get before  Leeds  went  ahead 
in  their  first  serious  attack.  A 
lob  forward  from  Harte 
caught  Arsenal's  derenders 
square  and  Wallace  just  beat 
Seaman  to  the  ball 
Wallace  did  not  so  much 
produce  a shot  as  a ricochet 
and  Keown  looked  as  if  he 
might  book  the  danger  clear. 
But  after  the  ball  had 


rebounded  gently  from  the 
foot  of  the  right  post  Wallace, 
following  up  swiftly,  thumped 
it  into  the  roof  of  the  net. 

So  Arsenal  now  had  a prob- 
lem. Halle  and  Kelly  were  get- 
ting tight  on  Wright  and  Mer- 
son, the  midfield  was  being 
pressed  for  space  and  Leeds 
were  still  getting  behind  the 
defence.  With  Winter  burn  a 
flu  victim.  Morrow  was  given 
the  left  wing-back’s  role  and 
Deane  was  keen  to  explore 
this  whenever  he  could. 
Keown  had  to  scramble  the 
ball  away  after  one  of  his 
crosses  had  evaded  Seaman. 

Nevertheless  Arsenal 
would  have  drawn  level 
around  the  half-hour  hut  for 
Martyn's  continuing  excel- 
lence in  goal  for  Leeds.  After 
Keown  had  headed  back  a 
cross  from  Parlour,  the  goal- 


keeper blocked  Wright's  firm, 
close-range  header. 

Two  minutes  later  Palmer's 
careless  hall  allowed  Vieira  to 
stride  forward  in  midfield  be- 
fore sending  Wright  through 
for  a shot  which  the  advanc- 
ing Martyn  could  not  hold. 
The  ball  squirted  to  Merson. 
whose  shot  was  true.  Again 
Martyn  was  equal  to  it. 

Wallace  ended  the  half, 
however,  by  reminding 
Arsenal  of  where  they  were 
vulnerable,  turning  Adams 
on  the  right  before  producing 
a centre  that  Keown.  again 
alive  to  the  danger,  was 
forced  to  head  behind. 

The  longer  the  match  pro- 
gressed the  more  Arsenal 
pined  for  the  subtle  skills  of 
Bergkamp,  who  was  complet- 
ing a three-match  suspension. 
For  the  second  half  Wenger 


replaced  Hughes  with  Hart- 
son.  which  allowed  Merson  to 
go  deeper. 

Within  three  minutes  the 
change  had  almost  borne  fruit 
as  Hartson  headed  Merson ’s 
free-kick  from  the  left  against 
the  outside  of  the  right-hand 
post  Another  four  minutes 
and  Vieira  clipped  the  bar 
with  a fierce  rising  shot. 

Leeds's  lead  bad  again  sur- 
vived but  they  were  not  block- 
ing off  the  opposition's  chan- 
nels as  well  as  they  bad  done 
earlier  and  Arsenal,  with 
Dixon  and  Morrow  now  in 
full  attacking  mode,  were  get- 
ting plenty  of  bodies  into  the 
goalmouth. 

Ancnxk  Seaman.  Known.  Adams.  Boulcfc 
Dixon.  Parlour.  Vieira.  Hughes  (Hartson.  h- 
l|.  Morrow.  Maroon.  WrlghL 
Loads  United:  Martyn;  Halle.  Molpnaar, 
Kelly.  Harte.  Sawyer.  Palmer,  Jackson. 
Congo:  Deane.  Wallace. 

Rot eroot  P Durkin  (Portland) 


Why  snooker 
needs  White 
to  pot  black 


JUST  outside  Kyle  of 
Lochalsh,  near  the  Skye 
bridge,  there  is  a road 
sign  giving  the  simple 
I direction:  The  North.  It  is  a 
reminder  that  all  th  ings  are 
relative. 

The  sporting  equivalent  of 
that  road  sign  was  In  action 
this  week.  Michael  Atherton 
in  his  southern  hemisphere 
slough  of  despond,  the  sup- 
porters of  AFC  Bournemouth 
watching  their  club  drift 
towards  financial  oblivion,  or 
anyone  who  bought  Andrei 
Kanchelskis  for  their  fantasy 
football  team  can  all  take  com- 
fort. After  ail,  it  could  be 
worse:  they  could  be  Jimmy 
White. 

At  the  Benson  & Hedges 
Masters  snooker  tournament 
at  Wembley  on  Sunday,  White 
continued  his  path  down  the 
most  vertiginous  decline  in 
British  sport  when  he  lost  to 
John  Parrott.  His  record  this 
season  now  reads:  played  12, 
lost  12.  For  the  most  naturally 
talented  and  exciting  player  in 
Britain  (and  thus  the  world)  it 
has  been  a catastrophic  12 
months. 

First  the  deaths,  in  quick 
succession,  of  his  mother  and 
brother  punched  the  heart 
and  form  out  of  him.  Then  an 
operation  to  correct  his  bald 
patch,  which  seemed  to  grow 
more  prominent  each  time  he 
studied  videos  of  himself  in 
action,  left  his  face  looking 
like  he  had  just  lost  a quick 
frame  with  Naseem  Hamed. 

Then  back  at  the  blasters, 
his  thatch  luxuriantly 
restored,  easing  into  a win* 
rang  position  against  Parrott, 
White  found  himself  incapa- 
ble of  finishing  off  his  oppo- 
nent Embroiled  in  the  habit 
of  defeat,  he  had  simply  forgot- 
ten how  to  win.  His  free,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Parrott  at 
the  end,  made  Atherton's 
present  expression  look  a 
paradigm  of  carefree 
lightheartedness. 

And  be  wasn't  the  only  one 
disappointed.  The  crowd, 
charged  and  boisterous  when 
he  was  in  the  lead,  sank  into 
sullen  silence  as  he  lost  Not 
because  they  disliked  the 
chirpy  and  popular  Parrott  but 
because  they  were  desperate 
for  a White  win. They  knew 
that  an  in -form  and  tiring 
White  is  the  only  realistic  chal- 
lenge to  the  Scottish  automa- 


I  ton  currently  ossifying  the  tap 
ctf  the  game.  If  White  Is  not 
j around,  who  Is  going  to  make 
it  interesting  again? 

According  to  David  Vine, 
the  veteran  broadcaster 
whose  clotted  Devonian  tones 
have  been  reporting  on 
snooker  for  25  years,  the  game 
is  in  the  rudest  of  health.  Noth- 
ing annoys  him  more  than 
obituaries  for  it  in  sports 
columns;  there  are  more 
people  watch  ins  it OD  televi- 
sion and  more  people  playing 
it  than  ever  before,  he  says. 

Vine  told  me  this,  inciden- 
tally. over  a frame  that  took  us 
nearly  two  hours  and  in- 
cluded a top  break  of  three, 
proof  that  commentating  on  a 
sport  or  indeed  having  the 
right  name  is  no  guarantee 
you  will  be  any  good  at  it. 

“And  before  you  ask."  Vine 
added,  potting  the  white.  “I 
don’t  ski  either." 

Yet  though  Vine  might  be 
right  about  the  grass  roots,  the 
Impression  remains  that 
snooker  at  the  tup  has  lost  its 
edge.  This  Is  not  to  dredge  out 
the  old  there-ore-no-charac- 
ters-  in-the-game-any-more 
theory.  True.  Bill  Werbcnluk 
is  spending  more  time  with  his 
lager.  Alex  Higgins  may  be  en- 
gaged looking  for  a new  rail- 
way arch  tinder  which  to  sit, 
and  Dennis  Taylor  might  bo 
comfortably  ensconced  in  the 
commentary  box.  but  no  sport 
which  boasts  Ronnie  O'Sulli- 
van can  be  said  to  be  short  of 
entertaining  diversions. 

it  is  more  because  the  met- 
ronome certainty  of  a Stephen 
Hendry  triumph  has  jaded  the 
palate.  U is  the  same  as 
Rangers'  annexation  of  Scot- 
tish football:  turgid.  There  are 
those,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  who  might  equate  it  to 
Manchester  United’s  domina- 
tion of  the  Premiership.  The 
Labour  Party  are  rather  hop- 
ing 18  years  of  Conservative 
rule  has  had  a similar  effect 
on  the  electorate. 

IT  IS  harsh  on  Hendry,  a 
personable,  decent  and  ded- 
icated man.  but  many 
people  are  bored  rigid  by 
his  efficiency,  their  appetites 
dulled  to  the  point  of  turning 
off  every  time  his  single- 
minded  features  heave  into 
view  on  their  screens.  They 
would  like  nothing  more  than 
to  see  him  beaten  over  the 
next  few  days,  though  only, 
you  understand,  to  freshen 
tilings  up.  But  with  Jimmy 
White  in  his  present  trough, 
who  will  do  it? 

Still,  the  game's  favourite 
hair  weave  can  take  comfort 
from  another  of  the  weekend’s 
sporting  performances.  One 
which  will  have  proven  to  him 
that  even  in  the  most  hopeless 
and  forlorn  of  circumstances 
there  is  hope:  Manchester  City 
won  an  away  match. 


Nick  Varley  deejays  the  numbers  that  England’s  cricketers  have  chosen  to  play  them  to  the  wicket 

Entry  of  the  Gladiators  - to  a blast  of  Oasis 


ENGLAND'S  cricketers 
have  come  clean  on 
their  most  unlikely 
sources  of  inspiration;  drug 
users,  foul-mouthed  brawl- 
ing siblings  and  a couple  of 
gays.  Oasis  and  Frankie 
Goes  To  Hollywood,  to  be 
exact,  as  well  as  some  up- 
tempo rave  numbers. 

Each  England  player  has 
been  asked  by  the  New  Zea- 
land authorities  to  nomi- 
nate a song  which  will  ac- 
company him  to  the  wicket 
in  the  forthcoming  one-day 
internationals. 

The  plan  is  to  jazz  op  the 
five-match  series  which  fol- 
lows the  third  Test  and  the 
England  players  have  come 
up  with  the  most  bizarre 
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hit  parade  ever.  Oasis 
proved  the  most  popular, 
although  perhaps  their 
cricket-friendly  lyrics 
rather  than  their  music 
was  the  clincher.  Phil  Tuf- 
nell  enhanced  his  bad  boy 
reputation  by  choosing  the 


band's  Cigarettes  and  Alco- 
hol, which  also  includes  a 
reference  to  cocaine. 

Some  Might  Say.  the 
Oasis  choice  of  the  skipper 
Mike  Atherton,  includes 
the  line  “Some  might  say 
that  sunshine  follows 


Tunes  of  glory 


Mike  Atherton/Nick  Knight 

Nasser  Hussain 

Graham  Thorpe 

Alec  Stewart 

John  Crawley 

Dominic  Cork 

Darren  Gough 

Ronnie  Irani 

Jack  Russell 

Robert  Craft  . 

PhBTufneU 
Andy  Caddfcfc 
Chris  SUverwood 
Alan  MuHaSy 

Craig  White 


Some  Might  Say  (Oasis) 

Zombie  (The  Cranberries) 

Swamp  Thing  (The  Grid) 

Summer  Of  69  (Bryan  Adams) 
Wonderwall  (Oasis) 

Thera's  Nothing  1 Won't  Do  (JX) 
Walking  On  Sunshine  (Katrina  and 
the  Waves) 

Two  Tribes  (Frankie  Goes  To 
Hollywood) 

How  Much  Is  Thai  Doggy  In  The 
Window  (Patti  Page) 

Delilah  (Tom  Jones) 

Cigarettes  and  Alcohol  (Oasis) 

I Feel  Good  (James  Brown) 
Supersonic  (Oasis) 

Ain't  Nothing  But  The  Beal  Thing 
(Marcella  Detroit/Etton  John) 
Son  Of  A Gun  (JX) 


thunder".  Rather  cheer- 
ingly  it  also  includes  the 
Lioyd-esque  “Some  might 
say  we  will  find  a brighter 
day”. 

“Guigsy,  the  bass  player, 
will  be  dead  chuffed.”  said 
a spokesman  for  the  band. 
“He  used  to  play  cricket 
and  still  goes  to  watch 
matches  at  Lord's.” 

The  members  there  might 
be  less  Impressed  with  Nas- 
ser Hussain's  choice,  a song 
by  The  Cranberries  about 
politics  In  their  homeland, 
Ireland.  Ronnie  Irani  goes 
one  better  by  picking  an 
epic  Eighties  protest  song 
about  a nuclear  holocaust. 
Two  Tribes  by  Frankie 
Goes  To  Hollywood. 

The  other  ravers  in  the 
team  revealed  themselves 
by  choosing  one  of  two  clnb 
anthems  by  J X or  another 
by  The  Grid. 

Only  Jack  Russell  held 
out  for  traditional  values 
by  choosing  How  Much  Is 
That  Doggie  In  The 
Window. 


Lions  rampant . . . the  new 
England  one-day  kit 


Once  you  strip  away  the  curlicues  and  courtesies 
of  lordly  discourse,  the  debate  stands  revealed  as 

a mean-spirited,  half-witted  babble-fest. 

Francis  Wheen 
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Down 


1 7 activity  for  administrators 
keen  on  such  as ...  (5,4) 

6 ...the  prince  and  his 
mother. ..(5) 

9  ...by  lake  in  journey  to  old 
city  for  clothes ...  (7,8) 

10  ...or Kennedy? (4) 

11  Height  of  bird  in  a strange 
duel  (8) 

14  Girl  in  the  nude  rendering 
song  from  the  Gondoliers? 
0) 

ISA  study  first  produced  in  the 
Vfemen(5) 

16  Unintelligible  tongue — 
note  the  smell  (5) 

18  Get  into  my  head  there’s  a 
due  I can’t  solve?  (9) 

20  leaves  political  association 
In  Boston?  (3-5) 

21  Eerie  sound?  Take  a bit  of 
notice  (4) 


25  I'mQCKennet  canal,  hence 
this  Is  my  responsibility 

(4.11) 

26  Vital  part  of  German  town  (5) 

27  1 across  (n  haff  of  course  (9) 

Down 


1 Nut  to  be  allowed  to  rise  (5) 

2 Tax  collector,  a gentle  one, 
getting  a sovereign  (7) 

3 Cut  flower  for  platform  (4) 

4 Competent  abstainer  taken 
offtheplll(4) 

5 Enthusiasm  of  church  that 
supports  the  new  blue  line 
(10) 

6 Welcoming  a Pole  coming  In 
— go  away  41  (10) 

7 Wreath  certain  not  to  work? 

(?) 

8 Devotee  of  Jane,  stirring 
suet  in  tea  (9) 

12  1 across,  anything  but 
streaky?  (10) 
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13  16  for  a Redgrave:  a hint 
may  be  needed  (10) 

14  Trifle  with  pretty  woman 
holding  a gun  for  1 across 
(9) 

17  Metropolitan  ifis.  chaps 
with  Religious  Education 
capability  (7) 

19  Radiating,  in  fact,  in  a line  (1 

22  1 across  for  the  Witches' 

Sabbath  (5) 

23  Knock  out  crazy  dimber  (4) 

24  Isle  in  church  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuc*?  Then  cafl  our  solutions 
line  on  0801  338  238  C ate  cost 

sop  par  minute  at  on  tones.  Service 
supplied  by  ATS 
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